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more than 500 of their number Imd fallen sword in hand. Many more were a n i$3j. 
cut down without the walls in attempting to cscai>e. Among tho 1 COO prisoners 
taken, wa-s tUe govcn\or Kyder Ivhan, a brother of Dost ilnliomed. In the 
liope of a protracted defence the place bad been provided with ijiiinciiso .store.s 
of grain and flour. Tlicse, together within Inige number of liorses and nrm^, 
and a considcmble sum in money, fonned n very valuable booty. 

The capture of Ghuzneo, though good fortune had certainly a large share in 
achieving it, was most liononrablc to the British anus, not only on account of 
the valour and prowess displayed, hut a!-»o of the moderation with which victor}* 
was used. Quarter w.as never asked in vain, and not a single female was out- 
raged Tills fact, so rare under similar circumstances well desers-es special 
record, both for its own aake, and for the important lesson which it teaches. 

No spirit ration-s had been served out to the soldiers during the preceding fort- 
night On this Havelock remarks: “No candid man of any military e.vjieri- 
enco will dcny'that the character of the scene in tlic fortress and tho citadel 
would have been far diffeTenl, if individual soldiers had entereil tlic town 
primed with arrack, or if spirituous liipiors had l>ccn discovered in tho Afgliau 
depots.” In proportion to tho exultation of the British wan the consterimtion 
produced among the followers of Dost Slahoincd. llisson Afzul KImn, who 
liad been hovering in tlie vneinity with a large force, wltli wliich he lio^wd to 
fall upon the besiegilrs when batlled, dispirited, and exhausted by a'protnicted 
defence, took flight tlio moment he hc.ard that Ghuznee had fallen, leaving his 
elephants and camj) cfpupage bcluod him. His father was so cuniged that ho 
refu-sed to receive him, and loudly professed his detennln.'iUon to maintain tho 
struggle to the last In thi'i, however, he wn.s not serious. His desperate 
position wa-s mamfest. In the early part of the campaign, supposing that the 
main attack would be made in concert uith the Sikhs by the IChyher Pa-ss, ho 
had despatched his favourite sou .<Vkbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and had Ijcen obliged to recall him \vhen made aware of the 
veal quarter from whidi tho greatest danger was to be apprehended. The 
Khyber Pa&s thus left unguarded made it comparatively easy for Colonel Wade 
to advance through it, with the force of which rrince TImour, Shah Shujah’s 
son, was nominal commander. Cabool wn.s thus about to he attacked from two 
opposite directions, and jt was vain to hope that any elfectual resistiuice could 
be offered. Negotiation therefore seemed to be his only resource, and his 
brother Jubbar Kban, after the sanction of n council of war hud been obtained, 
was despatched to the British camp for Ibe purpose of a-scertnining tlie kind of 
terms that might be expected His own pniposal was to acknowledge Shah 
Shujah as his sovereign, prorided he luinsclf were guaranteed in tho hereditar}* 
oibco of wuzeer or prime minister. This proposal seemed too extravagant to 
be listened to for a moment, and the only* thing offered was what was called ivu 
honourable asylum W’ithin the British territories, on condition of immediate 
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surrender. When the viewe of the pnrtiee rvero so dlametrirfly opposed it 
was useless to keep up tiro oppcaumce of negotiation, and Julhar Kh.ali took 


hisdepaiture , > ■» 

n.iut Dost Maliouied began now to eiliiblt tlio energy of despair, and inarched 
Sm" out at the lead of liia troops with a detennmation to give battle. It soon 
apparent that he would bo left entirely without the means. To what- 
ever side he looked he saw onlyeigns of lukewarmness and treacherj-. Entreaty, 

• remonstrance, and reproof weie equally in vain, and his ranks thinned so 
rapidly that only a handful of foUowera worthy of coiilldenco remained. He 
therefore made a merit of necessity, and giving a formal discharge to all wliom 
he knew to be longing for it, he followed tho example of ills Candahar brothein, 
and fled%vesU'aTd on the 2d of August mtlie divcction of Bamian. On tlie 
following day the British army, now advancing from Gliuznee, were inaclo 
acquainted witii this important fact, and in order not to repeat the blunder by 
wHch the Candahat chiefs bad been permitted to escape, it was rcsols'cd that 
no time should he lost in commencing the pursuit Tho task was undertaken 
by Captain Outiam, then acting as ftldo*de-camp to the commander-in*cliief. 

It could not have been in better hands, but very unwisely Hajee Khan Knkur, 
who was already suspected of being as treacherous to bis new ns ho had been 
to his old friends, was associated with lum, and having the command of the 
principal pait of the tioops employed, was able to throw bo many obstacles in 
sh»h Shu the way, that the pursuit again proved fruitless The army meanwhile con- 
iBHCateo] tioued Its inarch without interruption, and on the 7th of August Shah Shujnh, * 
mounted on a handsome and richly decorated Caboolee charger, and wearing a 
dress which glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a triumphant 
entry into his capital “An ocean of heads,” says Havelock, "was spread out 
in every direction,’* and though there Were no noisy acclamations, "the expres- 
sion of countenances indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things ” After making his way with difficulty througlj the dense 
files of people which choked the narrow streets, and reaching the Bala Hissar or 
palace, the Shah hastened up the great staircase, and ran with childish delight 
ftom apaitment to apartment The great object of Lis ambition had been at 
last secured. After thirty years of exile he was once more seated on the 
throue 


The governor-general, replying to the lieapateh in which Sir John Keane 
described tlie Shab’s entry into Cabool, expressed his Iilgh gratification. “It is 
to be hoped," ho said, “that tho measnre which has been nccomplisbed of restor- 
ing this piince to the throne of his ancestois, wifi be piodnctive of peace and 
prosperity over the eonntiy in winch he rules, .and wiU confirm the Just influ- 
ence of the Bntish government in the regions of Central Asia.” On this anew 
farther interference was mmeeessaiyi and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, by withdrawing the British troop, Unfoi- 
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tunately. the Shahs alleged popiUarity had proved delusive, and could no 
longer be regarded by the most sangtiine as sufficient to insure the stability of 
the new order of things. While hedged round by British bayonets the restored 
throne might be safe, but were this, security withdrawn it would fall as 
suddenly as it had been reared. In short, it was no longer possible to dispute 
the accuracy of the prediction attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that when 
Cabool was 'reached the most difficult part of the task which the British 
government had undertaken would onl}' begin. 


CHAPTETl IV. 


Partial withdraTval of Dritish troops from Afifbardstan — Capture of Khelat— Surrender of Dost Slabomed 
—Commencing disturbanees— Outbreak at Cabool— Gro-os minaanageinent — Disasters. 


SHUJAH, tliough he must have had many misgivings as 
le future, professed to believe that the work of restoring 
to the tlirone was accomplished, and therefqj-e deemed it 
ning to employ some method by which he could at once 
nemoratts the event, and testify his gratitude to those by 
whose instrumentality it had been achieved. He accordingly addressed a 
letter to her-majesty, which, after mentioning how he liaci, "by the favour of 
God and the exceeding kindness of the British government," ascended the 
throne of his ancestor, continued thus:— “1 have been for some time consider- 
ing by what means I could reward the gentlemen and troops who accompanierl 
me, for all the troubles and dangers they have undergone for my sake. I have 
now fully resolved upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire (Nishan-Door-Dooran), to be divided into three classes." 
The first class he wished to confer on the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the envoy. Sir Alexander Barnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two 
classes were to be conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, determined to have a medal struck, "commemorative of 
the battle of Ghuznee," and to confer it "on every officer and soldier present 
on that glorious occasion.” "I have the fullest confidence,” he concluded, "in 
the kind consideration for my wished which is felt by my royal sister; and I 
feel assured that she will be graciously pleased to permit the gentlemen and 
soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration wliich I shall confer upon 
them, so that a memorial of me may be preserved, and that the fame of the 
glorious exploits achieved in this quarter maj’ resound throughout the whole 
world." 
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D iss" While Shah Slnijah avrs thus assuming the airs of. a mighty irotcntate,^ and 

mvmn the name of empire to the comparatively limited portion of Afghanistan 

ti-draw,! Avhich nominally acknowledged his authority. Ids British allies wcro anxiously 
considering how far it might he possible to withdraw their troops and leave 
IJim to depend on his own resources. The ho|>e held out by the Simla manifesto, 
tluat his own subjects and adherents would so rally around him n.s to render 
foreign aid unne'ccsaarj' had been disappointe<l, but it was still thought that 
a single brigade, consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice. By (his 
means the two capitals of Cabool and Candahar, and the important posts of 
Gliuznee, Quettah. and Jelalabad might be effectually secured, and tlio rest of 
the Bviliah army permitted to withdraw, the Bengal division by tho Khybcr, 
and the Bombay division by the Bolan Posa It soon appeared that the force 
thus proposed to be left would be jnadwjuate. Dost Slahoined, instead of 
continuing Ida flight, bad found an asylum in tlic north, and was reported to 
be levying troops for the purpose of resuming tlie contest; the Ghiljics and 
several other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility ; Shah 
Kamran, nt Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had recently been procured 
for him. mainly through British iuterfcrence, was engaged with bis unprincipled 
minister, Yar Mahomed, in intriguing with Persia; and Hussia, so far from 
abandoning tlje oggeesaive schemes which she had verbally repudiated, seemed 
bent on giving practical effect to them by an expedition against the Khan of 
Kliiva All these things considered, it was resolved that instead of a single 
brigade, nearly the whole of the Bengal division of the nimy should continue 
in Afghanistan. 

Tlie Bombay division of the army, commanded ns before by General 
Wellsliire, commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 1839. 
Its movement were not intended to be wholly peaceful, for iiislruclion bad 
been given to pay a hostile visit by the way to Khclat, and punish Mehrab 
Khan for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to fvwnish the 
British army with supplies, and suppress the marauding parties Avhich harassed 
it on its march. These obligations ho had not performed, but he bad endea- 
voured to justify liimself by pleading tliat the state of the country rendered 
tile performance of them impossible Tlie excuse was certainly not without 
foundation, and might perhaps have been accepted as sufficient, had it not 
been deemed necessaiy to inflict punisliment by way of. example. In the pro- 
ceedings against Mehrab Khan, there was therefore more severity than 
justice. A victim wjis wanted, and it was Mehrab Khan’s fate to furnish it 
.Acoorfmgl,., on arriving nt QnetWi. General WelleMre. directing the raain 
body of ta troop, to continne their march by the Bokn Pass, proceeded, on tl.e 
th of November, at tlie head of a detachment, mustering in all about 1000 
bayonets, together mth & light fleld-pieees, the engiueer corps and 150 
.rregolar home, and arrived on the 13U. before Khelat, situated about eighty- 
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five miles to the S S.W. It vras a place of sufficient importance to be regai-dcd a.p isaq 
as the capital of Beloocbistan, and in addition to the natural defence of a com- 
manding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, •mas well fortified and 
strongly garrisoned. General 'Wellshire^ indeed admits that, as in the case of 
Ghuznee, its strength had been underrated. 

As llehrab Khan, when first threatened, had been profuse in apologies and 
professions of friendship, it liad been rather hastily concluded that lie would 
prefer submission to the risks of resistance. It now appeared that he was 
actuated by a very different spirit When the invading force was u'ithin two 
marches of his capital, a letter was received from him, which left no doubt as 
to his determination to resist It spoke, indeed, of negotiation as still pending, 
and directed a halt of the British troops, that an opportunity might be given of 
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completing it, but at the same time breathed defiance, by threatening them with 
the consequences should they presume to advance another stage. To show 
that this was no idle threat a body of Beloochee horse made their appearance 
shortly after the Bntish had resumed their march, and without asking or wait- 
ing for explanation, galloped up to tlie head of the advancing column and 
discharged tlieii* matchlocks. TSHien a nearer approach brought Klielat itself 
in sight, its adjoining heights were crowned with -masses of soldiers, who 
apparently disdaining the protection which the walls would have given them, 
seemed preparing to tr^- their strength in the open field. If they had any such 
intention it was soon abandoned A few dischaiges of artillery compelled them 
to a precipitate flight, and allowed a small body of troops, who were rapidly 
advancing to storm the heights, to take possession of them without a struggle. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater importance. Tlie 
place had only two gatea One of these was seized before tbe fugitives, who 
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AD IBJJ were enteiicg it In confesion, had time to dose it, and the other, after a few 

rounds of shot, was so far demolished that a party, stationed for the purpose, 

rushed in and made good their footing within it. The garrison, thus cut off 

Kheut means of escape, retired into tlie citadel, and fighting Tvith the energy 

of despair, succeeded for a time in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. 
Orders bad therefore been given to blow open the gates by bags of gunpowder, 
but before they could be executed the artiUeiy, placed on a commanding height 
and served with admirable preciMou, rendered them unnecessary, and the 
capture was completed Among the slain, estimated at 400, was llehrab Khan 
himself; the prisoners amounted nearly to 2000 The British loss was only 3< 
killed and 107 wounded 

AraiyoiDe Tliougb the Bombaj’ division had, as already mentioned, commenced its 
march homewards on the 18th of September, the final arrangements with regard 
to the occupation of Afghanistan had not heen announced At length, how- 
ever, on the 2d of October, it was intimated by a general order that “the whole 
of the 1st (Bengal) division of infantry, the 2d (Bengal) cavalry, and No 0 
light field battery, with a detachment of thirty sappers, were to remain 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton.” The remainder of the troops 
were to move toward Hindoostan on a day to be afterwards fixed. By a 
subsequent order, issued on the 9th of October, the posts of the different 
portions of the anuy of occupation were definitely fixed as follows:— “Her 
Majesty’s 13tli light infantry, three guns of No. 6 light field battery, and 
the Both native-infantry to remain in Cabool, and to be accommodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 4Sth native infantry, the 4th brigade and detachment of 
sappers and miners, with a ressalah of Skinner’s horse, to he* stationed at 
Jelalabad. Qhuznee to be garrisoned by the IGth native infantry, a ressalah 
of Skinner’s horse, and such details of his majesty Shah Shujah’s as- are avail- 
able. The whole to be under the command of Major Maclaren. Candahar will 
have for its garrison the 42d and 43d native infantry, 4th company, 2d 
battalion artillery, a ressalah of the 4th local horse, and such details of his 
majesty Bliah Sbujahs troops as maybe available. Major-general Nott will 
command.” 

t!' “"■‘'i^gements for the occupation of the country having thus been com- 

pleted. the troops not deemed necessary started for India on the 1 5th of October, 
accompanied by Sir John Keaiw, and commenced their march in the direction 
of the KLyber Paas. Shah Shujah himself also abandoned his capital to escape 
the ngours of the approaching winter, by removing his court temporarily to 
Jchnlabad, which possesses a mucli milder climate than Cabool. Tlie envoy, 
as a matter of coume, accompamed him. but Sir Alexander Bumes remained 
behind to act as Ids sulwtitute. The native administration was left in less 
worthy hands, and the leading officials, both at Cabool and Candahar instead 
of reconciling the people to the new order of things, only exasperated them by 
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extortion and general mismanagement Tlic interference of the British, a.d imu. 
restricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally Inadequate to remedy the evils 
thus produced, the only effect often being to bring the two authorities into coDeretiUa- 
collision, and expose them to a common hatred and contempt Meanwhile, the gucces^^f 
military successes were duly acknowledged at home. The army received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, -the governor-general, raised a step in the 
peerage, became Earl of Auckland, the commander-in-chief Baron Keane of 
Ghuznee, the envoy a baronet. Colonel Wade a knight, and various other dis- 
tinctions and promotions were distributed with a liberal hand. Notwithstand- 
ing many warnings to the contrary, the general belief at this time undoubtedly 
was that the principal object of the Afghan expedition had been triumphantly 
accomplished, and that the effect wouhl he to give Great Britain a decided and 
pennanent ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus. 

While this flattering prospect was sanguinely entertained at home, new 
causes of apprehension had ariseiL The death of Runjeet Sing had endangered andaJanca 
our friendly relations with the Siklis. Not only had the obligations imposed 
on them by the tripartite treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally, held by Runjeet Sing’s imbecile son Kuruk Sing, and really admin- 
istered by his turbulent grandson Nao Nclial Sing, was suspected of fomenting 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and actually intriguing for the restoration of the 
Barukzyes. The failure' of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not yet 
been ascertained, and Barnes, installed at Cabool, was writing letters, in one 
of which he says, "We have brought upon oui-sclves some additional half million 
of annual expenditure, and ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those 
of Russia >vill touch — tliat is, the states dependent on either’of us wll — and 
that is the same thing.” The envoy participating in these alarms, did not 
hesitate to declare that "unless Lord Auckland act with vigour and prompti- 
tude to secure and open our rear, we shall soon be between two fires, if not 
under thenu France and Russia are advancujg with only the remote contin- 
gency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst oim inactivity ^vill 
probably he tlie cause of our ruin. France gi-atuitously supplies Persia Arith 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be at war witli us. I 
cannot, though I have repeatedly and earnestly pressed my request.” 

In explanation of the envoy's complaint, it is necessary to mention that he ^ sraat 

- * - gAOie in 

bad begun to dream of playing what he called a gi'eat game in Central Asia, CentraiAsia 
and had failed in obtaining the governor-general’s countenance to it. Ho 
would have rushed into a war with the Sikhs for the piu'pose of compelling 
them to give a free passage at all times to the British troops across tbeii* 
frontiei’a Such a passage, he alleged, was absolutely necessary in order to 
keep open the communications with India and Hiudoostan. . Not satisfied with 
thus "macadamizing” the Punjab, he would have punished Shah Kamran and 
Yar Mahomed at Hemt, by wresting that territory' fiom them, and making a 
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AD isio present of it to Shah Shujah Another part of his plan would have been to 

despatch a force to Bokhara, whose bachatous klian had commenced that senes 

stcaaan of outrages which be crowned at last by tbe atrocious mui-der of Stoddart and 
ConoUy. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to compel the 
release of Stoddart, who was then, by a gross violation of the law of nations, 
pining in a loathsome dungeon, but secure the important political object of 
sevei-Sig the connection which had recently been formed between the khan and 
Dost Mahomed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an asylum 
from the former, and been received with open arms, and there was therefoie 
ground to apprehend that an effort would be made at tbe head of a formidable 
ai-my to re-establish the Barukzye ascendency in Afghanistan. The envoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition to Bokhara as 
“conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year. He 
expected, as the result, to compel “the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition." The execution of this wild scheme, never seriously entertained 
except by the envoy himself, was soon seen to be unnecessary, in so far at 
least as it was designed to destioy the influence of Dost Mahomed with the 
Klran of Bokhara The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own accord, 
an open r-uptare ensued, and Dost Mahomed, after being subjected to indignity 
03 a prisoner, was glad to make his escape into the territory of the Wullee of 
Kliooloom, under whoso protection his own family were then residing, and by 
whose aid he hoped to gain over several Usbek chiefs to his interest, 
t”***!!^ Shah Shujah and bis court, as soon iw tlie winter was past, prepared to 
return to Caboiil, and took their departure {roia Jehdabad in the latter part of 
April, 1810. The state of the country continued to be -very unsatisfactory, and 
the envoy, unable any longer to shut bis eyes to the fact, was obliged to con- 
fess that on looking at the future he anticipated "anything but a bed of roses." 
Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, made his escape into the tenitories of the 
Wullee of Kliooloom, and was thus in dangerous proximity to- the Afghan 
frontieri on the north-west. It bad been expected, indeed, that an event which 
Inad recently occurred would make him hesitate before recommencing hostilities. 
Bcfoio his arrival at Kliooloom, his family, previously resident there under tbe 
cliargo of his brother Jiibbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been biought 
by the latter to the outpost at Bamian, and placed under British protection, or 
m other words surrendered as prisonera. without any other stipulation in theii* 
favour than that of honourable treatment. Under these circumstances Dost 
Mahomed was somewhat in the position of a party who had given hostages for 
ins gootl behaviour. It soon* appeared, however, that ho was not to be thus 
restrained from once more attempting to regain his power. ’Wlieii reminded of 
the danger to which he was exporing his family, he only answered, “I have no 
timily; I have Limed my wives and children;" and continued in concert with 
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tlie Wiillce to troops for the aro^red purpose of once more trying his for- a p isjq 
tuno in Afghanistan. 

In other qiiaiters the signs of approaching disturbance 'were equally mani- 
fest The Ghiijics inhabiting the central portion of the mountainous districts giuUi#* 
which extend in a north-east direction between Candabar and Cabool, had 
from the first given nnequivocal signs of hostility, and by the extent of their 
depreciations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary to send a 
detachment against them. It was headed by Captain Outram, who did the 
duty so effectually that many of the Ghiijie chiefs fled to the north and sought 
refuge among Dost Mahomed’s other adherents. After remaining here for a 
few months they ventured to return, and ha.ving re-occupied their forts resumed 
their former practices with even greater boldness than before. General Nott, 
in command at Candabar, was obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 

ISIO, to adopt measures for their suppression. At first the force emploj'ed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty’s 2d cavalry, and a few of 
the 4th loctd horse, in all 210 men, under Captains Taylor and Walker, 
supported by a detachment of infantry, under Captain Codrlngton, and accom- 
panied by a body of Afghans, fonning part of the troops of Shah Sbujnh ; but 
aften^'ards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated was better 
ascertained, it was deemed nocessarj’ to detach a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty’s oth regiment of infantry, and four guns of the 2d troop of horse 
artilleiy, under Captain Anderson. On the IGth of May tlie Gliiljie chiefs, rngafrement 
now in open rebellion, were found in force at Tazee, in the vicinity of the 
Turnuk. When summoned to submit, they replied that they had 12,000 men at 
Ibcir commaird, and being fully satisfied of the justice of their cawse, had no 
fear of the issue. Their real number .was about 3000, strongly posted on 
adjoining heights. Notwithstanding his inferiority in numbers. Captain 
Andei'son immediately prei)ared for the encounter. It was maintained by the 
Ghiijics for some time with great gallantry, but after they had made two 
charges and been repulsed, in the first instance by the destnictive fire of the 
artillery and in the second at the point of the bayonet, their coumge failed, 
and they fled to their mountain fastnesses. 

Notwithstanding the sevcit* clinstiscincnt tims'inflicted, the rebellion seemed <>“ 
to gather strcngtli, and so large a body of insuigents had concentrated in the tiirra{<-n(fd 
vicinity of Khclatri-Gliiljie, that it was deemed necessaiy to make preparations 
against it on a larger scala Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Colton, in a letter to 
General Nott, appointing him “to the command of the force to be emploj'ed in 
tranquillizing the Ghiijie country,” intimated his intention to send strong 
detachments from Cabool and Ghiiznce, to unite with the troops which might 
accompany him from Candabar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was not 
so formidable ns was supposed at head-quarters, and h.artng, moreover, some 
nppreUension of a rising in Candabar itself, took with him only a small portion 
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„{ fte 43d native infantry. The event proved the accurMy of his viem 
The QWljies, after all their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs 
who headed them either submitted or fled As it was hardly to be expected 
that tribes so tnvhulent would, if again left to themselves, remain tranqiiU, it 
was resolved to keep them in check by means of a permanent force, stationed 
in the vicinity, at Hoolan Eobart, commanding a mountain pass of that name. 
The envoy, doubtful if tranquillity could be seemed by this means, bad 
recourse to others, in which be had greater confidence, and agreed to pay the 
Ghiljie chiefs, 30.000 rupees (£3000) annually, on condition of their abstaining 
from marauding, and giving free passage through the country. 

General Nott, it has been mentioned, was apprehensive of a vising in Cau- 
dahar, and for this reason among others refrained, when setting out for Khelat- 
i-Ghiljie, from taking with him any large body of troops From letters found 
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in the possession of the prisoners taken at Tazee, he discovered that certain 
chiefs residing at Candahar were in hopes that the garrison would be so weak- 
ened in providing for tlie Ghiljie expedition as to give them a favourable oppor- 
tunity of lising, and massacring e\'ery European and Hindoo within the city, 
llie fact that such a plot had been fonned is a stiong proof of the general 
ImtreC with which Shah Sliujah and his allies were regarded. Nor is it difficult 
to find the exphination. According to Nott's account, which even supposing 
it to be someM-hat coloured, was doubtless substantially correct, nothing could 
he inoie atrocious than tlie manner in which the government was conducted. 
Prince Tiinour. the Sliahz.ada, or heir-apparent of Shah Shujah, accompanied 
hy one of his brothers, nms ruling at Candahar as his father’s repiesentative. 
Tl.e iiKHle in ivhich he discharged tiiis dnty Nott thus describes: “The fact is 
that tlie plunder, the robbery, and cruel oppression committed by. the servants 
and folloxvers of Ids Idghncss Prince Timour. have been such as to outrage the 
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feelixigs of the natives, and sure I am, that should opportunity offer, these cruel a d. isi&. 
and shamefid pvoceediiags will be retaliated upon, the troops left in this country. 

Never in all histoiy have I read of such plimder, cntelty, and oppression as I 
witnessed in this camp.” “The houses and com-fields of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants are entered, their property plimdei*ed, and the owners cut and wounded 
in the most cruel manner.” 

The cruel treatment above described toot pla(% at Hoolau Hobart during oppre-sioii 
the expedition to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, but as it was under the immediate eye of by si.a)> 
Prince Timour, who yraa personally present, he was undoubtedly responsible 
for it. General Nott, adopting this view, acted upon it with his usual decision. 

Having caused the plundered property and the plunderei-s to be seized, I>e 
intimated to the Shahzada and Captain Nicolson, tlie political resident, that 
he did not wish to interfere with his highness’s servants, but as the plundered 
property had been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefore, if those to whom the duty properly belonged 
did not punish the robbers, he himself would. The subsequent proccdviie is 
thus detailed in a letter to Ids daughters; — “The politicals blustered in the 
name of the prince, Hy answer was shbrt: ‘You are in possession of my deter- 
mination, whicli I sliall cany into effect at sunset unless you send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an example to all.’ Well, sunset 
came, when I had the fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor 
inhabitants who had been plundered and robbed. I restored their property to 
them, and tliey went away rejoicing. I told the' prince and politicals that 
unless a stop was put to sucli atrocious conduct, I would separate my camp 
from that of tho prince. I fancy they have represented the whole to the Cabool 
authorities, who will not, I should think, dare to write to me on the subject. 

Yet they may, and hew it will end I neither know nor care*, I will never allow 
of such scenes in a camp under my command.” 

That General Nott was right in the course which he adopted can scarcely mixio 
be questioned, but he judged too favourably of the “politicals" and the "Cahool , 

autliorities” when bethought that- they would not dare to write him on the 
subject Captain Nicolson, who had at first protested "most strongly” against 
General Nott’s intention, and plainly told him that he would not allow the 
prince’s people to be punisbed “upon inquiry made by others than the prince 
himself, or his responsible adviser my^lf,” lost not a moment after the punish- 
ment was inflicted in forwarding a complaint to the envoj'. “ Tlie prince,” he 
assured him, “ was evidently deeply hurt, and had said that ‘ though he had 
accompanied Sir C. Wade from Xx>odiaDa, and spent much of his time with 
British troops, this was the first time he had met with conduct whicli would 
doubtless produce a very bad effect on the Kuzzilbashes about Ids highness’s 
]>eTson, and lower him in the estimation of all the subjects of the Shah.”’ On 
receiving this complaint Sir William Macnaghten fired at once. The more the 
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reality of power was denied to the dynasty which he was labom lng so earnestly 
- to establish, the more tenaaonsly he dnng to ita shadow, and he was therefore 
always forward to resenfany effmnt offered to the Shah or any of the members 
of Ins family In a-xordance rylth these feelings, he laid the correspondence on 
' the suhieet before Sir- Willonghby Cotton ns commandev-in.chief, accompanying 
■ it with a letter, in which he said. "I need not dwell on the anxiety of the 
governor-oeneial in conned, that in the difflcult and perilous position we occupy 
m Ibis country, the greatest possible respect and tenderness shonld be shown 
for the honour and feelings of ids majesty; and shonld yon concur with me m 
thinking that, in tlie act svhicli has pioved so offensive to the prince. Major- 
° (Tfnpial Noit bas deviated from those 



principles, I have to request that }oii 
will be good, enough to convey to him 
j our opinion in such terms as may effec- 
tually prevent his falling into a similar 
error in future” Sir Willoughby ap- 
plied to General Nott for explanation, 
hnd on receiving it gavo his official 
opinion in very decided terms "'Xlie 
system of plunder which appears to have 
been canied on in the camp by the fol- 
lowers of the Shahzada was atrooiousj 
and although I regret that Major-general 
Nott was diiven to the necessity of pun- 
ching the prince’s servants, yet as tlie 
political agent, to whom he states that 
he fiuitlessly applied ou several occa- 


sions, would not chock the prevailing dis- 
oidcrs, it K'came Geneinl Nolt’s duty to take measures to anest proceedings so 
disgraceful, aiul tending to alienate the feeling of the people hoUi Ccom. tl.ui 
Britisli troops and from his majesty's government" His concluding remarks 
deserve quotation: "1 am sensible of the objects of the government in maiii- 
tainiiig by all means the dignity of the Shah and his family, and of impressing 
upon the people of the country the proofs of his independence; but I piesume 
that it is not intended to saaificc the discipline and order of the army, or the 
credit of tlie nation for justice and moderation; and instead of being ofiended, 
I should humhly imagine tliat any prince, either European or Asiatic would 
feel obllgcfl to tlie general commanding for affording prompt justice to his ill- 
treated and oppres.se<l peasantiy." The question ought now to have been set 
at rest, but Sir William Wnenaghten. describing the punishment inflicted by 
Oent-ml Nott a-s «■ an mmccessarj' act of violence." urged the governor-general 
’ For »a acconiit of the Haruhijci, tee p 352 
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to prevent the repetition of it, “ if for no other reason t!mn that it cannot Itiil d. isio. 

of being prejudicial to our interests, as p^o^^ng to the people of Afghanistan 

the tnith of the rumours so industrioiLsly circulated by our enemies to tho effect Oeneni 

that the government of the country has been assumed by us, and tliat Shah 

Shujah-ul-lloolk is a mere puppet in our hands.” Lord Auckland was only 

too much disposed to maintain the Shah’s dignity at all hazards, and to view ‘‘ 

any apparent encroachment upon it with “gieat regret and displeasure.” 

Almost therefore as a matter of course, his views coincided with those of the 
envoy, and Sir 'Willoughby Cotton was instructed to infonn General Nott that 
Ids conduct in arrogating to lumsolf "the power of punishing the servants of 
the Shah’s son and representative within his majesty’s dominions, where the 
Shahzada was actually in the exercise of the vice-regal functions, liad excited" 
extreme surpnse " in the governor-general in council, and created" an impres- 
sion unfavourable as to bis “discretion and perfect fitness fbr delicate duties in 
such a country.” 

The triaraph thus given to the envo\% by the censure of a distinguisheil 
officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shahs dignity must have been a 
l)Oor compensation to bim for the increasing difficulties of las position. His 
grand game in 'Asia, which would necessarily have led to new wars, and 
increased an expemllture already felt to be overwhelming, had met with no 
countenance, and it was everj' day becoming mofe doubtful )f Sbah ShujaU’a 
throne, hedged though it was witli British bayonets, could long be maintiuned. 

So far from settling down info tranquillity, the country was becoming more 
disturbed. The revolt of the Ghiljics, and tlie threatened insurrection in 
Candahar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever dircotiou we tuiai a 
similar spirit is found to prevail. AVlien Khelat was captured and ^lehrab 
Khan slain, it became necessary to pi’ovide for the future goverament of -the 
territorj'. The plan adopted wa.s to annex it as a dependency to Shah Shujaha 
dominions, and give the government of it to a new khan who was willing to 
accept it on this condition, and was also believed to be sincerely attached to 
British interests. I^ewazKhan, tho individual selected, belonged to a collateral 
branch of the ruling faniil}’', bub this relationship, instead of conciliating his 
Beloochoe countrymen, only made his acceptance of the title more odious to 
them. The youthful son of Jlehrab Khan was not slow to avail himself of 
the stiong feeling manifested in his favour, and no sooner made his appear- 
ance than the tribes hastened to rally around him. Tliough the danger 
must have been foreseen, no precautions were taken. The insurgents easily 
made themselves masters of the capital, and with the concun-ence of Newaz 
Khan himself, who to avoid a worse fate was glad to abdicate, seated Mebrab 
Khan’s son as the rightful heir upon tiie throne. Among the prisoners was 
Lieutenant Loveday, a British officer, who after some months of captivit}' was 
barbarously muideted. 
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iD I 3 J 0 Dm-kig the vaiious insurrections which .accompanied or followed the . 

revolution in Khelat, disaster oa more than, one occasion befell British troops 

A detachment of 50 horse and 150 foot, under Lieutenant Clark of the 2d Bom- 
bay grenadiers, whUe proceeding from the fort of Kahun, situated in the south- 
east of Afghanistan, about twenty miles w^t of the Suliman Mountains, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies, was suddenly attacked by a body of 2000 
Beloochees, and after much unavailing gallantry, cut off to a man. Shortly 
afterwards the fort itself was attacked, and ila small garrison, ably commanded 
by Captain Brown of the 50th native infantry, w’hile making a valiant defence 
was in danger of being starved into surrender. Major Clibbom of the let 
Bombay grenadiers was therefore detached from Sukkur on the 12th of August 
with, a convoy for its relief The convoy consisted of 1 200 camels and 600 
bullocks; the escort mustered 4G4 bayonets, 34 rank and file of artillery, and 
three twelve-pounder howitzers At Poolajee, a reinforcement of 200 Poonab 
and Scinde irregular horse was received, and the whole proceeded throv\gh a 
country presenting the most formidable difficultiea On the 31st of August, the 
pass of Nuffoosk came in sights and presented an appearance by which the 
stoutest hearts were appalled. Tlie road to be traversed led ziz zag np the side 
of a precipitous mountain, the crest of which was crowned by a body of the 
enemy, who, as soon as the convoj' appeared, gave notice to the surrounding 
country by setting fire to a beacon light Though his troops were already ex- 
hausted by a long and toilsome march, and suffering dreadfully from thirst 
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by this unequal conflict, the Beloochees, pouring down from the ridges sword in a u i84o 
hand, bore all before them. Not satisfied with tht^ dearing the pass, they 
rushed into the plain and advanced to the very muzzles of the guns before they 
could be ' dispei'sed. Their loss must have 
been ver}' great, but it could be borne far 
more easily than, that of their victors, of 
whom 150 had fallen. Nor was this all 
During the action most of the camel-men 
had absconded after plundering the com- 
missariat, and the gun-horses were gone, so 
that both the guns and the convoy with the 
stoi-es and camp equipage were Jiecessarily 
abandoned. With the utmost difficultj', and 
the loss of many additional lives, a retreat 
to Poolajee, more than fifty miles distant, 
w’as effected. 

The more immediate effeci; of Major 
Clibborn’s disaster was to leave the fort of 
Habun without supplies aud almost at the 
mercy of the enemy. Captain Brown, who 
held it witli a garrison of only three com- 
panies of native infantry* \ritU one gun, was 
at last compelled to surrender, but succeeded 
by the gallantry of his defence in obtaining Iiouomrable tenns. Simultaneous suauitans- 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious attacks were made on bnaka. 
Quettab and other British posts. As these were repulsed without much difficmlty, 
it is unnecessary’ tl) give the details; but in order to show that success was inmost 
instances owng much more to good fortune and to the discipline an‘d courage 
of our soldiers than to any unsdom in the arrangements of their superiors, it 
may be worth while to quote the following passage from a letter of General 
Nott to Sir Willoughby Cotton. After deprecating the withdrawal of any part 
of the 42d and 43d regiments gaiTisoning Candaliar, and declaring that “if any 
accident should occur to these wgiraents by detaching parties from them before 
reinforcements shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shah's dominions 
would be at an end,” be continues thus: “Captain Bean confines his ideas to 
that miserable dog-hole Quettab, and (Zictafcs the troops to be sent to that 
place from Candahai-. ‘One regiment of regular infantry, fom’ guns (out of six), 
and 300 horee;’ (all now at Candahar), without noting the object in view! I 
could earnestly .Avish tbe envoy and minister to impress upon these gentlemen 
(the political re.sidents) the propriety of at all times confining their application 
to stating the object,.{ind leaving the means to the officer in command. But 
they reverse the order of things by calling for and particularizing the numbei’ 
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.ri.« of guns, inf.mhy, and ravaliy, witlioiit staUng tlic oljcct ni view., ^oll nn 

officer of common imdcmtamling would pay Uie least nUenlitm to Mien a cad. 

i.i Tlic officer placed at KUlali AMoollal. for tlio purpose of watcliiiig ami keeping 
;""Lg open tlio Kojok Pass, qnitsliis i«sl, tidtcaa tiip to Qocttali, from wlietice lie is smt 
Acitli others to beat the enemy (so report mays) out of Moostung, without having 
the means of attacking 300 mcii jVway they gallop; and no sooner do tlrey 
get sight of the place than they fiiiil it necessary to turn round, mid gallop hack 
again with the enemy at their heels! Even such a silly, p.aUry affiiir must has e 
a minoxis effect among tlie liatf-savage, lialf-civilizetl, but brave mountaineers 
Whose oiders'is this gentleman at the Kojiik undert The province of Sliafrl 
was. in general orders, place«l under tny conimancl ; )ct a serious attack has 
been made on the post of Qiiettab, and other attacks foolishly provoked in its 
vicinity, and the officer commanding in Shawl never rejiorts, ndver semis me a 
line on the subject, although the safety of the whole country fiom Glmziiee'to 
the Bolan, and oven to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and nil iiiis in. 
coBsecpacnce of the unmilitary and extt.aordinaiy orJc*rs issued to the Sliali’s 
troops I repeat, that if Ibissj'slem is to be continued, disasWr must follow.” 

RuTniiiiion xiie revolution effected in KheUt, so serious in itself, and so dangerous as 
atvesample of successful resistance to the new older of 'tilings, could not be 
• tolerated, and it was tbcreforc determined cither to oust Nusseer Khan. 


Melu'iib Kliau’s son, from the throne which Ids own sword and the nfl'ections of 


bis countrymen had purchasctl for him, or at all events only to permit liitu to 
hold it, like his prcdeccs'or, as an acknowledged dependant of Shall Slnijnh. 
In this instance, the person ap|K)mte<l to conduct the inilitarj’ opemtions was 
wisely selected, and General Nott, In obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-iu-ebief, dated 3d September, 1840. proceeded to 
take the necessarj* steps for the recapture of Khelat The leading article in 
ids instructions was as follows.— “The terms to be offered to the lebels iioav in 


possession of Khelat are, fiist. unconditional suirender, and an assurance tliat 
the son of llelirab Khan will be recognized by the Biitish government and bis 
majesty ?fliab Shujah-ul-Moolk as the lawful chief of Beloochistaii, on his 
agreeing immediately to proceed to Cabool to pay personal homage to his 
majesty, and on his agreeing to snbscrilw to such other conditions as il may be 
thought propel to impose*' Tliis instruction A\ms very unpalatable to Nott, 
who, uTiting to his dauglitera, tlius animadverted upon it- "I am disgusted. 
They most unjustly dethroned Melirob Khan, and placed a tool of Shah Shujali’s 
m his place Well, hlchiab Khatfs son assembles his fatliers followers— retakes 
vliekit ; our aiitlioriBes talk big for a dr.y or two, ami theii send me instnictions 
o Oder tern,, to the boy, dedaring tbat they will place bim on'iils fatlicrb' 
krone; and thus they dngrace tbe cliaraeter of onr country. Had tl.ey taken 

r n ^ r i" M'e w of Im anceatoi, Ibere 

would lave been a generous and lionourable feeling; but to bend the knee to 
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■ liiin nnd his bloody chiefs i\oio is disgracefuL” Though thus disapproving of a n i8<o 
the terms, Nott knew his duty too well as a soldier not to do his utmost to give 
effect to them. The means at his disposal, however, seemed verj' inadequate. Exi'cdiiion 
'riic young khan, after rejecting the terms offered him, nnd sweai-ing that he 
would revenge his father’s death, set out at the head^of 5000 men, iii the direc- 
•tion of iioostung, nnd on the 29th of September arrived within sixteen miles 
of the spot, on which, from the non-arrival of reinforcements. on which he had 
been led to calculate, Nott was encamped ndth a force not exceeding in all COO 
men. Nusseer Khan, notwithstanding lus vast superiority of numbers, did not 
-venture to risk nn encounter. After various movements Nott reached Moostung 
oh the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly on Dadiir, situated 
about fifty miles to the south-east, near the eastern entrance of the Bolan Pass. 
Immediately on emerging from the pass, Nusseer Khan made preparations for 
altacking the British -post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th and 
ol st) made inefieclual attempts to force it He had not despaired of succeed- 
ing, when the approach of a considerable reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, 
compelled him to desist So precipitate, indeed, was his departure, that several 
‘of bis wmels and tents were captured. It was on tins occasion that the fate of 
Lieutenant Loveday, the political resident made captive at Khelat, was ascer- 
tained. A very handsome European officer’s tent was seen standing in the u^uumus- 
deserted camp. On entering it the. body of tl»o unfortunate officer was dis- 
covered lying with the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no clothing 
except a pair of pajamas or cotton dmwers, nnd fastened by a cliain, tlie 
friction of which had lacerated the ankles The atrocious murder had just been 
committed, ns the hotly was still wann, and a Hindoostance attendant, who 
wa.s weeping over it, told that Gool Mnlioincd. contrary, it was said, to the 
wish of Nusseer Khan, had ordered, tliat in the event of defeat, the last man 
<iuitling the camp should murder the English captive. * 

The terror produced by the defeat at. Dadur sufficed to make an open DmiMo- 
passage to Kholat^ As Nott advanced the enemy fled before him, and he eoncenwitti 
regained possession of the Beloochee capital sritliout opposition. This success wa.s of"hUu« ” 
preceded by an{>ther, which was of still greater consequence, and wliich, if it 
had been duly impnived, might have permanently secured the Dooranee dyna.sty 
in Afghanistan. The escape of Dost Mahomed from Bokhara had infused new 
sjtirit into hi.s adherents, nnd a letter was intercepted, wliich according to the 
invoy’s interpretation of it, “implicatetl many chiefs in meditated insurrection.” 

Tlie Dost himself was also actively cmployeil In levying troops, which, united 
willi those of the Wullee of Kl^ooloom, amounted to no contemptible anny. A 
descent into Afghanistan was now openly talkeil of, and spread so much alarm, 
that even the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding. "It is 
rej'orted,'' he wrote, "that the whole coiintrj* on this side the O.xus is up in 
fivour of the Dost, who with the Wnllee. is certainly advancing in great 
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A D iB<o stieiigtL, so mucb so that our troops have been obliged to fall back on llamian. 

while we have a formidable band of conspirators in the city, and tlio Kohistaii 
DoBtMa is ripe for revolt.” A strong confirmation of this nlanning statement’ was 
warartwioi sliortlj after received. An nttempt bad been made to miso an Afghan force, 
ofKhoa ” whose fidelity to Shah Shujnh might be confidently relied upon. The futility 
loom. attempt was soon proved Tlie first regiment raised with this view, 

Avas no sooner brought into proximity with the enemy than n company went 
off Avath arms and accoutrements to join the Dost, and it became ncccssarj' to 
disarm the ’other companies, as the only eflcctual means of preventing them 
from following the example. In a letter to the governor-general, dated 12th 
September, Sir William Mnenaghten pressed with additional urgenej’, that a 
request Avhich he had repeatedly made for a large increase of the army of 
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enemy’s advanced guard, under the Bost's son Afzul Khan, and as they vyere a.d. 
reported to have attacked a village, it was resolved to expel them. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 18th, the brigadier set out with a detachment, consisting Dtstjia- 
of four companies of the 35th native infantry, four companies of the Ghoorka routed by 
corps, about 400 Afghan horse, and two borse-artiBery guns. Tliis compara- 
tively small force, which expected to encounter only the enemy’s advance, 
found itself in ii-ont of his whole arm3’. It occupied a series of heights, crowned 
Avith forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses. 'Without 
hesitation Bennie, notwithstanding the immense disparitj* of numbers, deter- 
mined to give battle. The g^ms immedlatelj' opened their fire, which told with 
dreadful effect, wliile no return could be made to it. The confusion thus 
produced in the enemy’s ranks' soon became apparent While the guns follow- 
ing up their ad^'antage drove them succesavely from height to height, the 
cavalry rushed forward, and coming up with the fugitives, now entangled in 
the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden and complete was the dispei'sion 
of the Dosl’s whole armj', that he and bb son onlj’ escaped by the fleetness of 
their horses. 

This reveree so disconcerted the WuUee of Khooloom, that he gladly insured 
hb own safety by accepting of terms winch annexed part of bis territories to wuUeeof 
those of Shah Sbujnb, and bound him neither to harbour nor give countenance 
of any kind to Bust Mahomed, or any of his farmlj'. Thus once more a 
wanderer, Bost Mahomed fled eastward into Kohbtan, where his adherents, 
always numerous, had of late been much increased by the oppressive proceed- 
ings of Shall Shujah’s officers in levying revenue. It was impossible for him 
to raise a force with which he could venture to take the field, and he continued 
to flit about flom place to place. As there was no doubt, however, that, if not 
in. Kohistan, he was intriguing with their chiefs and had received strong 
prombes of support, Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir Alexander Bumes, 
marched thither at the head of a considerable force, and on the 29th of 
September came up with a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified 
village of Tootundurrab, situated near the entrance of the Ghorebund Pass. 

Little difficulty was felt in dblodging them, but the Bost still eluded pursuit, 
and caused great alarm by repeated reports of his dangerous proximity to 
Cabooh Sale’s next encounter with tbe rebeb was less fortunate, and a prema- 
tiue attempt, on tbe 3d of October, to storm the fort of Joolgah, met with a 
severe repulse. The fort was immediately after evacuated by the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envo}*, in writing to the 
governor-geneml on the 12tU-of October, did not hesitate to represent botli 
Cahool and the country as “ripe for revolt.” The Best’s cause certainly seemed 
to gather strength. When he again raised his standard at Nyrow, manj* of the 
Shah B soldiers deserted to him, and he began to move in tlie direction of 
Cabool 
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io 1 !M These movements of Dost Mnlioracd so nliiimeJ ejiJ iiiitatcd the envoy, 

that as if lie had despaii-ed of overcoming him by lionoiirablo means, be imts 

stmnge the question to one of hia corrcapondeuta, “Would it bo justifiable to set a price 
on this fellow’s head?’* and then adds, “Wc have intercepted several lettcj-s 
froiii him, fiom all which it appears Uiat he meditates fighting with us so long 
rf the Dost breath is in Ida body” It ia lamentable to tbink that in putting the 

above question the envoy wns in earnest Not only was he meditating to rid 
himself of the Dost without any scruple as to tho means, but be had even 
resolved in the event of bis capture to show him no mercy. This clearly 
appears from a letter to the governor-general, in which, speahing of Sir Robeit 
Sale's proceedings in Ivohistan, be coolly remarks ; — “ Should he be so fortunate 
as to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his majest}’ not to 
execute liim till I can ascertaio your lordship's sentiments." Fortunately for 
the envoy himself, and the honour of the British name, Dost ilnhomcd did not 
fall into his hands while these bloody thoughts were in Ids mind. On the 20th 
of October the British force, encamped at Bagh*i-Alum, about twenty-six miles 
N N E. of Cabool, having received intelligence of Dost Mahomed's approach 
from the north, at t!«e bead of a large body of troops, set out to meet bini, and 
on the 2d of November found bim posted in the valley of Bunvan Eitbor 
desirous to evade the conflict, or perluips not satisfied with his position, he was 
moving off to some higher-ground in the rear, when the British cavalry moved 
forward, bo ouidanU. l\im, and Uft Uun nn alUvnatlve. but to fight or fioe. lie 
preferred the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a body <»f 
horse. Strange to say the Biilish cavalry, native troopers, abandoning their 
officers, turned their backs, and Dost Mahomed following up his advantage, 
. puraued them with great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 
then quietly withdrew. This success, however much it may have gratified his 
•pride, did not blind him as to the liopelessness of the struggle in which he was 
engaged. Though, he had put the cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did not ven- 


ture to await the attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 
^ teach The effect produced by this affair of Purwan was singular. Sir 
« Mexander Burnca. conTincea Hiat it muat 1» foUoweel by a general riaing, liad 
immediately written to urge a concentration of troops in Cabool, and mean- 
wliile tbe Dost was wending hia way thither to surrender Umself a prisoner 
He had tidden from ttic balUe-fidd for Uiis i ery purpose, and had been twenty- 
four hours m his saddle, when Sir William llaenaghten, returning from his 
nde on the e-rening of the 3d of November, w.as accosted by on attendant, who 
galloped up and informed liim that the Ameer was at hand. " What Ameer!" 
lohed the envoy. "Dost Mahomed Khan" And so it was The ex-ruler of 
Cahool, dismounting from hia Imrae, came forward, placed liis sword in tl.e 
envoy’s land, and claimed his protection 

Dost M.ahomed, now a prisoner in the city where lie had once reigned. 
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reconciled himself to his fate, and hy Lis free and mianly bearing, gained the .ld. is 40 
respect and excited the sympathy of all who came in contact with him. Shah 
Shnjah indeed still cherished thoughts of vengeance, but not being permitted to 
carry them into effect, was obliged to content himself with applying opprobri- Mahomed 
ous epithets to his prisoner, and refnsing to admit him into his presence, excus- 
ing himself on the plea that he would be unable to behave to him with common 
civility. By this conduct he at once disgraced himself and saved the Dost 
from an interview which he would have felt to be humiliating. The envoy, on 
the contrary, now returned to a better mind than when he talked of setting 
a price on the Dost's head, treated him with the greatest kindness, and placed 
him under no more restraint than was absolutely necessarj' to secure his person. 
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This, however, was' scarcely possible in Cabool, and therefore on the 12th of 

veyed t(> 

November, ten days after his surrender. Dost Maliomed was sent off under* a Bntisii 
strong escort to British India The envoy, in a letter ^vritten after his depar- " 
ture, not only expressed his hope that lie would be “treated with liberality,” 
but enforced it by an aigument, which as coming from him must be admitted 
to be something singular. “His case,” he says, “has been compared to that of 
Shall Shujali; and I have seen it argued that he should not be treated more 
handsomely than his majesty was; but sorely the cases are not parallel. The 
Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of his king- 
dom, whereas we ejected the Dost, who never 'offended us, in support of our 
policy, of which he was the victim T It is doubtful if the governor-general 
concurred with the envoy in volunteering a sentence of condemnation on his 
ouTi policy, bvit he at all events acted generously, and granted Dost Mahomed 
a pension of two lacs of rupees (£20,000). 
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AT. IS 41 The removal of Dost Mahomed rid Shah Sluijah of the only rival who could 
• — "have competed with him for the throne of Afghanritan with any prospect of 
Fnnciei success, and the envoy, become again sanguine, expressed his belief that the 
tran(iuillity of the country was now secured. On the 2Uh of Noveraher he 
“ wrote to a correspondent that his majesty, 'who at one time seemed doomed to 
endure the mnter of Cahool, was to start in a few days for his nmre genial 
(luarters at Jelalahad, and added, “We shall now have a little time to devote 
to the affairs of the country, and I trust its condition will be soon as flourish- 
ing as its poor resources will admit” A similar impression prevailed in other 
official quartern Sir Willoughby Cotton, anxious to return to India, now saw 
nothing to prevent him from resigning his command, and the governor-general, 
as if satisfied that all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, conferred 
the appeintment not on General Nott, whose talents and services gave him the 
best daim, but on General Elphinstone, who by his incompetency was destined 
to teach a dreadfid lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 1840 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was not fully 
realized. In Zemindawer, a district to Urn west of Candahar, a body of insur- 
gents, headed by a chief of the name of Aktur Khan, attacked and dispersed a 
detachment of the Shah’s troops, who were assisting the officers employed in 
the collection of the revenue. On the 3d of January, 1841, the insiurection 
was apparently suppressed by Captain Fairinglon, who having been detached 
from Candahar, encountered an enemy mustering nearly 1500 men, and after 
a sharp struggle completely defeated them Tlie worst -feature in this insurrec- 
tion was that it consisted of Dooranees, who m hereditary rivals of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous supporters of the new d^-nasty. TJn- 
fortunately their expectations from Shah Shujah had been greatly disappointed, 
and they were ready to join in any hostile movement against liim. An oppor- 
iMBftiot tunity was not wanting. Yar Mahomed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, 
Hemt. had come to open rupture vrith the British resident, and threatened an expedi- 
tion against Candahar. As a preliminary measure he had fostered the discon- 
tent of the Dooranees in Zemindawer, whose insurrection, comparatively 
insignfficant in itself, became formidable by its ramifications, and the hostUities 
by which il might be followed The envoy’s remedy would have been to fit out 
an expedition at once against Herat, and annex it to Shah Shujah’s dominions, 
hut as this was^ part of the “grand game” which the governor-general bad 
distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to act with more moderation. When 
Aktur Khan again appeared at the head of his insurgents. Lieutenant ElHot, 
intrusted with the settlement of the district, was instructed to conciliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms, which Aktur Khan was only 
too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchasing submission, instead of com- 
pelling it. might have been foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel Eawlinson, 
resident at Candahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed himself in the 
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following terms: — “I do not anticipate tliat hy tlic conciliating treatment ad isn 
recommended by Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any other advantage than that of 
temporary tranuuillity: and however prudent, therefore, it may be at pre.sent in»arrec- 

, -1111 tfotuhcadeil 

to induce the rebel chief of Zemindavrer to abstain from disorders by the hope by AUnr 
of obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal bcneiits, I still think 
that when the danger of foreign aggre^on is removed, and efficient means are 
at our disposal, the rights of his majesty’s government should bo a-sserted in 
that strong and dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to his authority.” The accuracj' of these views was soon confirmed. In 
the course of a few months Aktur Khan was again in anns at the head of a 
greater force than he liad ever been able to muster before, threatening the 
important station of Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Helmund These insur- 
gents kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforcements were 
forwarded, and even then the}’ were not dispersed till they had tried their 
strength in a regular battle. 

Durinff this insurrection of the Dooranecs, the Ghiljies were again in 
motion. Neither force nor money could wholly repress their native turbulence, 
and it had been resolved, as the most effectual mcam? of keeping them in check, 
to hold their capital of K!ielat-i-Ghiljio by a Britisli force, and strengthen its 
fortifications. Tbe commencement of the works at once aroused the fears of 
the Ghiljies for their boasted independence, and the attitude whicli they 
assumed made it almost certain that an open rupture was contemplated, and 
‘ would not be long delayed. 

■\Vbile matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lynch, who had 
political charge of the country around Kliclat-i-Ohiljie, having been insulted 
and defied in riding past a small fort in the vicinity, thought it necessary’ to 
punish this insolence in a nianuer which would deter others from imitating it. 

He accordingly sent out n body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender, 
attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a confiict in which the chief antx-yncii 
and many of his followers were slain. While the gallantly' of the achievement 
was justly commended, the conduct of Lymch in ordering it was severely 
censured. "Why,” exclaimed the envoy, "should we go and knock our heads 
again.st mud-forts? Why should we not have waited till the GhUjies cliose to 
attack 113?” Tlie governor-general, viewing the matter in a similar light, 
removed the offending officer, but it is very questionable if any degree of 
forbearance could have prevented or even delayed tbe insurrection. Be this 
a.s it may, the loss of the fort and the slaughter of its garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak. It became necessarj’ in consequence to 
send a reinforcement from Candahar, under Colonel Wymer, who on arriving 
on the 29th of ilay at Eelmee, near the banks of the Tumuk, received intelli- 
gence that a large body of insurgents, headed by two chiefs, were hastening 
forward to attack him. He had only time to bring his men into position when 
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* „ ,M, tl>e encounter took yiUce. Tlio GUljies, advancing with the greatest boldness, 

had arrived within SOO yards, when the guns opened upon them. Ihougli 

suffering severely they stiff advanced, and apparently in execution of a prevr- 
ously concerted plan, separated into three distinct columns, for the purpose of 
making a simnltaneons attadr on the British flanks and centre. Colonel 
VTymer, comparatively weak in numhars, and encumbered with a large convoy, 
was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed the enemy to approach, 
sword in hand, to -within a very short distance The ^ape of the guns and 
volleys of the infantry then told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks 
of the Ghiljies, and drmng them hack with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
ho-wever, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and they maintained 
the conflict for five hours before they finally gave way. Their force -was esti- 
mated at 5000 men, and it is said that several hundreds of these -were inhabi- 
tants of Candahar, who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after 
• theii' defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along with them 
r«>sj>ecirt The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents successively on the hanks 
niiiuoiity Xurauk and at the Helmund, had the effect of producing n degree of 

tranquillity, which though far more in semblance than in reality, was so satis- 
factory to the envoy that he considered the prospect "most cheeiing," and even 
ventured to describe the country as "perfectly quiet from Dan to Beersheba.*’ 
^Yhile he was thus lolling himself and others into a fancied security, an expedi- 
tion which he had sanctioned if not suggested, was being prepared against a 
district which was still in open rohellion. After the defeat at Glnresk, Azmal 
Kh.an and Akram Khan, two of the insurgent chiefs, i*etumed to their respective 
forts of Tireen and Derawut, situated about sixty miles north of Candahar. 
When summoned to submit, they answered with defiance, and began mus- 
followers for another struggle. The extent of the alann thus 
m«nt. excited, may be gatliered from the fact tliat a large proportion of the troops in 
Candahar -was withdrawn for the purposes of the expedition, and that General 
Kott, who had received instructions some time before, not "on any account to 
Wave CaudahaT at picssent,'’ and conceived them to be still binding, complained 
that so large a portion of Uie force under his command "should have been 
ordered on what may prove to be a difficult service." while he was not per- 
mitted to accompany it Tlie explanation returned having left him at liberty 
to act at bis own discretion, lie immediately set out to overtake the expedition 
He reached the camp on Uie 20tb of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent <listricts had the satisfaction to find that the display of force had so 
overawed tlie insurgents as to render actual liostilities unnecessary. Chief after 
chief appeared in the camp to make bis submission, and Nott, <leemin<r his 
presence no longer nccexsaiy. returned to Candahar. Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a mote formidable character had broken out. The 
enormous e.vponditurc occn-sioncl by the occupation of Afghanistan had drained 
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the Calcutta treasury, and every letter from the governmenfurged the necessity n 
of large retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how io proceed, fixed on the 
department which of all othera ought to have been left untouched, and com- xewGhiijie 
menced by sweeping reductions of the pensions and. allowances whiclr had been 
granted to native chiefs and their followers. An increase of disaffection was 
the immediate result, and a general confederacy was formed for the purpose of 
resisting the deductions, or compensating for them bj' means of plunder. The 
eastern Ghiijies in particular, occupying the mountainous districts lying between 
Cabool and Jelalabad,'made no secret of their determination to take the remedy . 
into their own liands. The sums allowed them had, tliey said, been fixed by 
regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them vras therefore a breach of 
faith. The undertaking on their part had only been to become responsible 
for robberies committed in their own immediate districts, hut the terms, they 
alleged, had been changed without their consent, and their responsibility had 
been made to extend to districts over which they had no control. Such were • 
the grievances of which they complained, and they commenced at once to 
redress them in their own peculiar fashion. The communication with India by ^^^*|°** 
the north-east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determined to »orp»i n. 
take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade to Hindoostan, 
to suppress the Ghiljie rising, and compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous 
attempts had indeed been made, but of so absuni a nature that nothing hut 
failure should have been antidpated. Huraza Khan, acting as Shah Shujab’s 
representative among the Ghiijies, was sent out by liis majesty with orders to 
bring them back to their allegiance, and executed the commission with 
characteristic duplicity, by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing it. 

He was in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed it, “at 
the bottom of the whole conspiracy.” The' effect of negotiation was then 
attempted, and a treaty was actually framed, by which the Ghiijies obtained a 
concession of all their demands. This mode of patching up a peace was only a 
premium on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. I^Tiile the chiefs 
professed submission, theii’ followers continued in arms, and canning on their 
predatory waifare, made it at length obvious tliafc nothing but force would be 
effectual. On the 9tU of October Sale’s brigade started from Cabool, and 
proceeded about four miles south-east to Boothauk. On the 12th two regi- 
ments, her Majesty’s 13th and the 35th native infantrj’, witli two guns, moved 
forward to Khoord Cabool, and prepared to force the pass of that name, which 
consists of a narrow defile, hemmed in by high and rugged rocks. The enemy 
stood prepared to dispute the entrance. They were few in number, but so 
completely sheltered by their position, that they remained secure, while they 
coolly shot doAvn all who came within range of their muskets- In,this way 
they picked off sixty-seven men, and wounded Sale himself, by a ball which 
entered his left leg, near the ankle, shivering the small bone The pass was 
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. D w. however forced, and the 3SU>. .mdet Colonel Montealh, took up an advanced 

position, while the 13th, as previously arranged, fell back again on Eoothan '. 

While Sale wited here for reinforcements, Monteath reported tl.at a night 
attack had been made on his posiUon at Khoord Cahool. On this occasion tlie 
Ghiijies mustered far stronger than before, and mamtaliied the contest with so 
much obstinacy and so many advnntages in their favour, as to inflict a eovere 
loss, aggravated by the treachery of the Shah’s Afghan lionse, who instead ot 
defenSg tlieir iines. admitted the enemy within tliem, and gave them an 
oppoittonity of carrying off a nambet of camels. 

Sir Boberfc Sale wben reinforced liaatened fornrard from Boothnuk, and again 
entering tbe Khoord Cabool Pass, proceeded without encountering serious oppo- 
sition to Jugdulluk. The real struggle now commenced. The enemy, advan- 
tageously posted on the adjoining heights, opened a destructive fire, which could 
not be effectully returned, and ia the face of which it would have been destruc- 
, tion to advance. The only alternaUve was to send out flanking parties, which 

clambered up the heights and dislodged the assailants, while a party under 
Captain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, pushed through the defile. For- 
tunately the enemy, though they had erected breastwoiks in many places, had, 
LoMiiu- perhaps from over-confidence, left the main outlet unguarded The march 
Si’ari’ib Iherefute was resumed, and Gundamuk was reached, though not without a severe 
loss of lives and the abaodontnent of much camp f i][uipage. Among the killed 
was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, wlio lost his life in perform- 
ing an act of humanity. The enemy, having broken in upon the rear-guard 
and thrown it into confusion, was in full pursuit, when WindJiani, already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on bis charger to a wounded soldier. 
By this delay, and the slackening of the animal's pace by a double load, ho was 
unable to keep up with the other fugitives, and on seeing escape to be impos- 
sible, turned round, faced bis pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

war was thus raging, and disturbances had actually broken out or 
»r.ni.uii:y wcrc threatened in other quarters, tlio envoy was still dreaming of tranquillity, 
and even expressed a hope that tho fomidable attack made on Sale’s brigade 
was "the expiring effort of the rebels.” He was not alone in bis delusion. It 
%va.s shared in both by Sir Alexander Bumes and General Elphinstone, though 
there can now be little doubt that they were less guided by their judgments 
IhnTi bhnded by tbeir wsbes. General Elphinstone, broken down in constitu- 
tion, and perhaps also not without misgivings os to his fitness for command, had 
resigned, and with h» face turned anxiously homewards’ was lon^ng for tho 
arrival of General Nott, wlw, os senior officer, was to take his jdace. "^Sir Willjain 
Slncnaghten. as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have rendered, 
had iK'cn appointed governor of Bombay, and was fretted by every new occur- 
rencewhicb delayed hisdejiarture; andSir Alexander Bumes. who bad Ion*. been 
indignant at the kind of nondescript position nsiigned him at CabooT, had 
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gained the great object of his ambition, and was, immediately on Sir AVilliam a d. isn. 
ilacnaghten’s departure, to enter on the full and uncontrolled discharge of the 
duties of envoy and minister. To all these officials, therefore, the first thing Deiu«ve 
necessary was a tranquillity wliich, tiiougli more apparent than real, might truKiuiun/ 
suffice to justify the completion of the new .•vrrangements. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to understand how, when warning was given of a gathering 
storm, they continued to see only a few passing clouds. The departure of Sale’s 
brigade, depriving Gabool of a large portion of its defenders, has been already 
noticed. "With similar infatuation, orders had been given to General Nott to 
send off a considerable nximber of his troops to Hindoostan, and three native 
regiments, together with the Bengal artiHeTy, had actually started, when alarm- 
ing tiding<5 from Gahool rendered it necessary to recall them. The revolution 
had now commenced in earnest, and the whole country had risen to retaliate on 
the invaders, who had according to the idea of the inhabitants polluted their 
soil, and were merely employing Shah Shujah as a tool to secure their own 
usurpation. Before proceeding with tlie details, it will be necessary to give a 
brief description of the city of Cabool, and of the British positions within it 
and in its vicmitj'. 

Cahool stands at the western oxtrenoity of an extensive plain about COOP 
feet above the le^•eI of the sea. Notwithstanding this clevati6n, the latitude, 
which is only 34® north, gives a most delightful climate in summer, -and more 
especially in autumn, wh^n heavy crops of grain are reaped, andallthefnntsof 
the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of an excellence not surpassed 
in any other quarterof the world. In proportion however to the genial, though 
sometimes oppressive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to llarch, and during which storms are frequent and snow covers 
the ground to the depth of several feet At all seasons earthquakes, sometimes 
of a very destructive character, occur. The river of Cabool, shallow, clear, and 
rapid, pursuing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the city, 
which is approached across it by three bridges; while a canal, which draws its 
water from the river and has a direction nearly parallel to it, furnishes the 
means of irrigation to numerous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. 

Though described as a plain, the giound in the vicinity of Cabool is very much 
broken. In particular two ranges of bills, converging till they leave only a 
narrow defile between them, form a kind of semicircle which incloses the city 
on three sides. Advantage has been taken of these heights to form a line of 
battlements, which are carried round so os to form a complete inclosure, but are 
so unsubstantially and injudidously constructed as^ to furnish a very feeble 
defence. Better protection was given by the Bala Hissar, which was at once 
n royn! palace and a citadel. Occupying the acclivity of a hill on the south-east 
extremity of the city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well fitted 
to repel the attack of an enemy or put down internal insurrection. It formed 
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im^kr pcntagoi., and contoined mtlim its prcdBcte in addition to tto 
- b^Udkgo of fto pakoe, about a tboasaad housea It avaa thus ataple e^agb to 
accommodate a comidemWe force, and from ite elevation, node ditd , a d 
mmpaita, strong enongh, if soitaWy garrisoned, to resist any attack bj trMps 
nnaaiuainted rrith siege operationa Hence Havelpck, after bnefly desmbing 
its advantages, and, it may be. from foreboding the kind of service in which the 
troops left, in Afslianistan miglitbe caUed to engage, esclaims-^“Here tlien ail • 
(leponds, in a niilitaiy point of view, on ft firm bold of tbe Bala Hissar. It is 
tlic key of Cabool. The troops who IioW it ought not to allow themselves to 
he dislodged hut by .a siege, and they must awe its population with their 
raortara and ho^ntzere.” Whin the city itself there was little deserving of 
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lintMoi notice except the hamars and mairkets, the former starting firom a central^quare 
o- cHy and extending at right angles in a series of arcades, and the latter deriving 
their chief attraction from the magnificent display of vegetables and fruits. 
TliC houses, for liio most part of t%vo or three stories and flat-roofed, consisted 
of a framework of wood intctj-icing and inclosing walls of mud ; and the streets, 
many of them so mnirow that two horsemen could not pass without difGcult^’, 
%vca*hadly paved, crooked, and dirty in the extreme. In thus huddling tlie 
►Ireets together the only advantage gained was in the additional security it gave 
.ngainsl a hostile assault, and the samo object had undoubtedly been contero- 
phlwl in the division of Uie whole l<}\m into districts, each occupied by its own 
pirticulnr tribe or division of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts 
by iu on-n inclosure and gatca Tlic whole population was estimated at about 
COOtX), 

Tlic B.iU Ilis-sar was. as ^ve have seen, the key of Cahool. and the secure 
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possession of it wtis therefore one of the first objects to winch attention wos '.a.d 
turned in providing for the British occupation of the capital. Lieutenant 
Durand of the ^jnneers being, employed to sdect the proper station for locating Proposal ic* 

° , accommo- 

the troops, at once fixed on the upper part or citadel of the Bala Hissar, but date the 
encountered 'an opposition which ultimately proved insnrmountable. “The troo^m 
Bala Hissar,” said Shah S*hujah, ''was his palace and its .privacy would be 
completely destroyed by allowing any portion of it to be occupied as British 
ban-aclca.” The envoy gave effect to these objections, and Durand was ordered 
to provide accommodation elsewhere. This however was no easy task, and the 
envoy, on its being represented to him that the winter would set in before it 
would be possible to execute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
Shah’s consent to the original proposal of accommodating the troops in the 
citadel On the faith of this consent tlie necessarj' repairs were commenced, and 
the British troops had the prospect of soon occupjdng a position so strong by 
nature, and so much improved by art, that no Afghan force could have made 
any impression upon it. But this was too wise an arrangement to be carried 
out. No sooner was the execution of it seriously commenced than the Sliah 
once more interfered, and in addition to his former objections declared that the 
occupation of any part of the Bala Hissar by a foreign force would make him 
unpopular with his subjects. This objection being tbe one to which of all others 
the envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The bairacks, so far as constructed 
within the citadel of the Bala Hissar, were appropriated by tlie Shall for the 
accommodation of his harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
tliemselves with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this locality they 
passed the winter of 1839-40, while the Shah and his court were at Jclalabad. 

Though far inferior to the locality originally fixed upon, tho position adopted 
was^Qot without its advantages. It commanded the access to the Bala Hixsar, 
ymd made it ea^ should any alarm occur to occupy it efiectually. Unfortu- 
nately even tliis advantage was not to be retained, and finally, but at whose 
instigation it is difficult to say, it was resolved to erect cantonments on a spot 
how universally acknowledged to be the worst that could have been chosen. 

This was a flat situated about two nules and a half to the north of Cabool, and 
nearly equidistant from the Bala Hissar at its eastern, and the Kuzzilba-'h 


quarter at its western extremity. The cantonments, consistingof longrangef? of 
buildings, formed a parallelogram about 1200 yards long from north to fotrth, 
and COO yards wide from east to west. On tbe west tliey were bo 3 r,'i»i by the 
Kohistari road, which leads nearly due souUi to one of theprinrijjil city gates. 
Hie east side of the parallelogram was about 230 yards from ri.,* 
mentioned, while about 300 yards farther ea.«t ran tbe yfrer ef CaT/»l Tlje 
defences of the cantonments consisted^of a fclialloTs'dr-VA; ramparts, 

together with a round bastion at each of the north c£ 

the cantonments were two considerable ind-y " ‘ 


merely by a 
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The btaer and Marti of the two was the mMon compotind or residency; the 
- other was chiehy occupied hy tho dwellings of officers, clerks, and other mffivi- 
, duals attached to the mission. In the space allotted to the cahtonments, there 
“ must have been ample accommodation not only for the troops hut for the com- 
missariat stores. But with an infatuation which loots like judicial Windness, 
the stores were excluded and {Jaced in an isolated fort situated without the 
cantonments, ahoul SCO yards north of their south-west angle, and separated 
from them by a garden or orchard, which in the case of an attack would give 
cover to the assailants. Nor was this the worst The whole of the cantonments 
were commanded from various heights, several of them with forte, which had 
neither been made strong enough to furnisb a kind of outworks for defence, nor 
dismantled so as to be unavailable to an. enemy. Beside the cantonments, 
a small camp nndeT the command of Brigadier Skelton, the second in command, 
had been established about two milesdo the east, beyond a low range of heights 
called the Seeali Sung HiDs , and for the purpose of keeping open the road to 
it bridges had been thrown across both the canal and the river, The only 
other posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala Hissar, almost entirely 
occupied by the Shah’s troops under the command of Brigadier Anquetil, and 
the residence of Six Alexander Bumes, wbere a small body of sepoya acted as 


* his escort and also guarded the treasury under the charge of Captain Johnson, 
the paymaster. At an earlier period the money had for safety been removed to the 
Bala Hissar, but the paymtister found the distance inconvenient, and on applica-* 
tion was at onco permitted to bring the treasure back into the town, and keep 
it as before at his own bouse, the envoy dashing off his permission, oa if the 
subject had been beneath hiscogmzance, by a simple hurried remark : — "Johnson 
may, pf course, put his tre<isure wherever he deems it most safe and convenient.” 
Tile sum thus coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000) 

cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1840, and the British 
troops had passed tlie winter of J840-4I in them in tolerable comfort The 
Sepoy'S indeed suSered severely from the intense cold, and the hospital soon 
became crowded with patients sufiering from pulmonary affections. To the 
British, <m the other hand, and more specially those of them who had long 
endured the scorching heats and deluging raina of India, nothing could be more 
grateful than the return of Um seasons in the order to which they had been 
necustomed in their own native land, and though an excessive rise in prices neces- 
sarily curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they were able to 
pas.s their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, shooting, hunting, and horse-nveim' 
gave to the most active and robust th«ir fuU share of bodily exertion; whUe tlie 
more sedate found endless sources of inleie.st and instruction in acclimatizuu^ 
plants, and trying how far it was possible to combine the luxuries of an Afghan 
will, the more substantial productiom of an European garden. It is not to bo 
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denied fcUafc some, not satisfied with sudi pleasures, mingled ■with tliem or sub- a.d 
stituted for them others of a very different description. Licentiousness, instead 
of beino* confined to those unfortunates whom depraved custom regards as its Licentious 

° , ness in til* 

le<ritimate victims, was too often emboldened to violate tbe domestic hearth and British 
seek its indulgence within the very precincts of the harem. More than one 
chief, aware of having thus suffered in his happiness and honour, burned for re- 
venge, and was not to be satisfied with anything short of tlie extenninatiori of 
the infidel Feringheea It would be wrong, however, to attach much importance 
to this feeling. Though it did exist, and not without a cause, it is to be hoped 
that licentiousness continued to the last 
to be a very partial exception to the 
generally good deportment of the British 
troops, and that when disaster did befall 
them, it was not in retribution for their 
own private vices but for the gross mis- 
management of those to whom their wel- 
fare was intrusted, and the tyranny and 
injustice which lay at the foundation 
of the whole British policy in Afghan- 
istan. 

Though a crisis had long been fore- 
seen by those who,- looking below the 
surface, saw tbe causes which were work- 
ing to produce it, all the leading au- 
thorities, civil and idilitary, coutinued as 
it were speU-bound. General Elphin- 
stone looking fondly forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort for nreamacf 
the "British irontier; Sir'VPiIliam "ilacnaghlen "had nearly completed the pack- ^ 

ing preparatory to his departure; and Sir Alexander Burnes felt so satisfied 
^vith the higlier position on which he was about, to enter, that on the evening 
of the 1st of November he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
“approaching departure at a season of such profound tranquillity.” Could 
he be serious? . Some days previously the moonshee llohun Lab of whose 
intelligence and fidelity there ^vas no doubt, had informed him of a general * 
confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and emphaUcally warned him against the 
danger of disregarding the tluvatening iDdication.s of a coming storm; and 
again, on the evening of that very day when be congratulated the cnvo^', the 
same indiridual called upon him with new proofs of the plots which the cliiefs 
were engaged in Imtcliing. The impression produced upon Bumes is explained ' 
ven* vaguely, but the account is that “he stood up from his chair, sighed, and 
said that the time wn-s not far when wc must leave this countrj’.” Annlht'r 
ixirt of tlie account is, “that he did not choose toa.sk the envoy fora strong 
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gmrf, .B it t^uld imply that be af.aid “ and Ina clatormmatma, tl m fma 
' Lma to have tan to lua all baaavda. Tho .wtico of avanang, aoeraed at las 
oriy to irritate him, and ho actually turned out the eon of Oholam 1 ahomed 
Kl,™ a leading Doorauee duct, who went hy night to .nfor.n him of the plot, . 

addino rudely and superciliously, that "we do not care for BUchthmge. 

The plot of which information w'as thus M'ith strange infatuation rejeclal. 
was now approaching ita execution. Tito Afghan cliicfs had a.^semhled. and 
were concerting measures for Uie destruction of the British troops. Tlie epyrse 
whicii seemed moat hopeful, was to work upon tlie prejudices and pa.ssion3 of 
the people, hy circulating among them extrava^nt rumours “The principal 
rebels;’ mote Sir William Macnaghten in a letter, of which n fragment only 
remains, “met on the night before, and relying on the innaramable disposition 
of the people of Cahool, they gave out that it was the order of his majesty to 
put all infidels to death, and this of course gained them a great accession of 
strength " The accuracy of this statement is tjuestionable. It proceeds on 
the supposition that the Shah was iwpidarin Caboo), and that his name was, to 
tbc party who fraudulently used it, a lower of strength. Independeirtly of the 
extravagance of the rumour that he had issued orders for the destruction of Iho^ift 
on whom the stability of his own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to 
believe that the circulation of it gave wliat the envoy calls “a great accession 
of strength” to the insurgents. They were playing, in fact, a very different game, 
and their great object was to rid themselves at once of foreign aggression and 
of the obnoxious ruler wliom it had imposed upon them. But though n general 
confederacy having this object had undoubtedly been formed, it Ijas been 
questioned whether the actual outbreak was the result of a previously con- 
cetled.pkiL .The time was certainly ill chosen. By waiting for n few days a 
large portion of the troops in Afghanistan under orders for India would have 
departed and been beyond recall, whereas by premature action much additional 
risk of failure wasinemred The account of a meeting held by the chiefs, though 
somewhat meagre, seems to show’that the outbreak, at least at its commence- 
ment, was dictated as tiiucb by private revenge as by public resentment 

Abdoohah Khan, who, on the restoration of the Shah, had been deprived of 
juraea his cluefship, uot satisfied with complainiog loudly of the injustice, was at little 
pains to conceal his hostility, and lost no opportunity of intriguing against 
British interests Burney made aware of his proceecUngs, sent him a blustering 
message, stuffed mth opprobrious epitliets, and threatening to deprive him of 
ta ears. Abdoollali Klian. now oompUIning both of insnlt and injustice, 11, lew 
off all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefe, held on the 1st of November at the 
honse of Sydal Khan, took the lead in proposiiig an attack on the house of 
Burnes on the foUowing day. The design nndouMedly was to assassinate . 
every individoal who shmia he found <m the premises While Bumes' fate 
was thus sealed, waruiugs which, duly improved, would have seemed his escape 
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were agam given him, A friendly native eager to save him called at his resi- a d. i$4i. 
dence before daylight, but had the mortification to see his statement received 
vith incredulity. Shortly afterwai’ds, when the insurgents had begun to conBrincy 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the street, Oosman lihan, 
the Shah’s prime minister, arrived with tidings which it was no longer possible 
to dispute, and urged Bumes either to return wth liim to the Bala Hissar, or 
take refuge in tbe cantonments. He refused to do either, but was so far moved 
to a sense of danger that he applied to the envoy for additional troops, and 
also’ tried to conciliate AbdooUah Khan by a message assuring him, that if he 
^YOuld in the meantime restrain popular violence, nil grievances would be 
redressed. Both applications proved ineffectual, and Bumes, together with all 
the inmates of his residence, ^rere left to their fate. They were not indeed 
entirely destitute of means of defence. Besides himself, his brother Lieutenant 
Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, who liad just arrived to 
act as his military secretary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his 
escort, and guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson's house, imme- 
diately adjoining. Foitunately for himself the paymaster passed that niglit 
in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for blood and plunder liad filled tbe street in 
front of the house, and precluded all access to it, Bumes, instead of avowing 
hia sepoys to use their muskets, imagined that he could calm the tumult by a • 
speech, and kept haranguing from the upper part of tbe bouse. It was utterly 
unavailing, and he became fully awake to the danger, when Lieutenant 
Broadfoot fell pierced by a ball through his diest. Kesistance, which used 
earlier might have been effectual, was now seen to be hopeless. The insurgents 
had set fire to the stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently 
preparing to force an entrance into the house- As a last resort he offered large 
sums of money For his own and liis brother's life, and was only answered wth 
the cry, "Come down into the gardeiL” As this would have been to meet 
instant death, tbe sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when 
a native of Cashmere, who had gained admission to tbe bouse, took an oath 
upon the Koran, that, if the firing was slopped, he would safely convey Bumes 
and his brother to the Kuzzilbash fort, situated about half a mile to the north- 
west, and then held by Captain Trevor, though Avith a very inadequate force. 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deliverance, it was nunseif 
a last chance, and Bumes disguised in native attire descended to the door, inmates 
The moment he stepped beyond it, his treacherous guide gave the signal, by 
calliog out, "Tliis is Sekunder Bumes.'* In a moment both the brothers were 
in the hands_ of the infuriated mob, who literally cut them to pieces with 
Afghan knives. The sepoys now left wittiout a head made a fruitless defence, 
andwere all murdered, and with them every man, woman, and' child found 
on. the premises. The paymaster's guard shared the same fate, and all bis 
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ance. I immediately went to General Elpliinstonc.” The general’s account is : — a d. im 
“ On the 2d of November, at half-past 7 ajs ., I was told by Colonel Oliver that 
the city was in a great ferment, and sborlly after the envoy came and told me 
that it was in a state of insurrection, bnt«tliat lie did not think much of it, and General 
that it would shortly subside.” It thus appeals tliat the envoy and the general 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 ASI. The former had 
been told “that the town of Cabool was in a state of commotion,” and the latter 
“ that the city was in a gi'eat ferment,” and the common impre.ssion produced 
on the minds of both was that the insurrection “would shortly subside.” This, 
to say the least, -was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares us for wliat 
appears to have been their common conclusion, that there was no necessity for 
immediate despatch. The envoy indeed says, “I suggested that Brigadier 
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Shelton's force should proceed to the Bala Hissar, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining ti-oops should be concentrated in cantonments and 
placed in a state of defence, and assistance if possible sent to Sir A. Bumes.” 
In this proposal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a long delay 
must have taken place, for he afterwards admits that Brigadier Shelton did not 
move into the Bala Hissar till “ about 12 o’clock;” and adds with the greatest 
coolness, as if he had thus done all that could reasonably be expected — “ the rest 
of the troops were concentrated in cantonment^ wliicU aixangements occupied the 
rest of the day.” He says nothing of the assistance requested by Sir Alexander 
Barnes, a.s if the life of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who 
were sharing his danger, and the threatened plunder of the army chest, were 
matters too trivial to occupy liis thoughts. But even a^uming that the detach- 
.mentof Brigadier Shelton was the only thing that promised to be of any 
immediate utility, how came it that though the distance between the Seeah 
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.^0 18.1. Suii.8 camp ami the liala Hisrar scarcely exccedcil a mile it wn.s not complcW 

till mid-day t In tl.o emergenty rvliicl. Iiad arisen dc-spalcl. ivas cvcrjllanf 

and yet nearly four Iiouia elapse lieta’ccn Hie resolution to send llie troops ami 
their actual departure General Elpliinstonc indeed liinls at one cause of delay, 
uipiMTiitoti* Jjg gjjya that “Uie envoy Bont \ns miUtary Becreiftty, Ca^tam pvwrcncc, to 
intimate bis vrislies and obtain Ibe king’s sanction to tins measure, " and n fuller 
explanation is given by the brigadier. "Between nine and ten,' be enys, "I 
got a note from General Elpldnstono reporting a disturbance in tlic city, and 
desiring me to prepare to inarch into tbo Bala Ilissnr . . I soon after got 
another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it. ' Ihc -obvious reply to 
this countermand was, th.at "if there was an jnsuirection in the city, it was 
not a time for indecision, and tlmt the roeasure-s adopted must he itiirocdiate 
Having thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling him to 
march immediately into Uie Bala His«ar. when further instructions would he 
given him by the envoy’s military Bccrctary. Believing everything to bo now 
arranged, he was just in the act of marching olf when he received a note from 
the secretary telling him to halt for further orders. Per^ile.vcd at this new' 
interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers. Sir Robert Sale's 
son-in-law, to ascertain the cause; hut that ofiiccr, on onteiing the precincts of 
the palace, was attacked in the act of dismounting from hU horse by an Afghan 
youth, who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, nnd from the confusion 
of the moment or through connivance was permitted to escape. Sturt's wounds 
happily proved of a leas deadly nature than was at flist feared, and be was 
carried back to the cantonments under a guard of Gfly lauccm, while tlic 
military secretary himself brought Ills oivn answer, wliicli was "to proceed.” 
As already mentioned, these repeated commands and countermands so frittered 
away the time, that Shelton did not reach tlic Bala Hissar till mid-day, and 
then only to see Campbell and Lis Hindoostanees fleeing in disorder before 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans. 

pervising the above details, it is impossible to repress a feeling of indig- 
nation at the irresolute, we had almost Kvid heartless, course adopted by the 
envoy and the general Tlie city is in an uproar, and three British officers, 
with a small body of troops, suddenly attacked by an infuriated mob, are fights 
ing for their lives. They implore assistancei, and the application is received at 
an hour sufficiently eaily to enable the authorities, civil and military, to take 
the necessary steps for that purposa At first the only question is, by -cvlmt 
route shall tho troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Seeah Sung camp to 
the Bala Hi&sar. But here a preliminary difficulty is started. Will Shah 
Shujah give his consent? and should he refuse, would it not he a complete sub- 
version of the Auckland and Macnaghten policy to have recourse even to 
friendly compulsion? On such fiivolous grounds the order for the march of the 
troops is delayed, in order that an attempt may be made upon the stubboni 
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\vill of a monarch, who had been, placed upon his throne bj’ British bayonets, ad. is« 
and could not have continued to sit upon it a single day if they had been rvith- 
dra^Ti. Negotiation is commenced, messages pass and repass betveen the 
palace and the cantonments, and according to their tenor, the troops in readiness osiTe ana 
to march for the suppression of the riot and the relief of their unhappy com- i^roceedjnt* 
panions in arms, are tantalized by contradictory orders to halt or to proceed. 

At last they reach the Bala Hissar, but only to be most ungraciously received 
by the Shah, rrho, sa 3 ’S Shelton, "asked mens well as I could undemtand, who 



sent me, and what I came there for.^ There was perhaps more meaning in 
this insolent question than it bears on the face of it, for of what use was it to 
send troops after the mischief was oli'eady done? Had they arrived several 
hours earlier, a.s but for the irresolution which prevailed at head-quarters they 
might easily have done, they might, instead of merely saving a remnant of the 
discomfited Hiudoostanee regiment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrat- 
ing to Bumes’ residence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and murder 
had commenced. Still as the day was only half-spent when Shelton reached 
the Bala Bissar, how came it that he did little more than remain a passive 
spectator of the progress of the insurrection? The envoy’s answer is, that it 
had then become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnes' house. 1\Tiy impracticable ? Obviously because another 
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serious blunder bad been committed in not sending a force adeciuate to tbe 
semce recjTiiTed from it. 

In the Seeah Sung camp on «ie morning of the outbreak, there was only a 
rSJLr portion of the troops belonging to it Tbo rest rrere rvitbin the cantonments 
■^'hy, when Brigadier Shelton received the order to march, were not the 
absentees sent forward to join their oomrades? They could not be requu-ed for 
the defence of tbe cantonments, which were not then thieatened, and \YithiQ 
which nearly 4000 men must then have been concentrated; and their addition 
to the force under Brigadier Shelton might liave enabled him, instead of 
remaining passive, to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had been assigned him Such an effort could hardly have failed of success, had 
it been seconded, as to all appearance it might and ought to have heen, by a 
div’ersion from another quarter. General Elphinstone says that “the route by 
Seeah Sung to the Bala Hissar was considered the fittest to enter the city, but 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the plan, was it 
cither tbe shortest or most practicable. The Kobistan road, along the east side 
of which the cantonments were constructed, leads in a line almost due south to 
one of the city gates Had a body of the surplus troops cooped up within the 
cantonments been sent along the road, they could have arrived at the gate 
without difficulty. Passing it and proceeding onwards for about 500 yards, 
a point is reached where the road branches off" to tlie right and left Taldng 
the latter direction by a road which crones the river by a bridge, the distance 
to Burnes’ house is little more than half a mile AThere was the impractica- 
bility of accoraplisliiag this distance? Supposing Brigadier Shelton to have 
been at the same time prepared to act, the effect would have been to place the 
insurgents between two firea Would they in this case have ventui-ed on 
continued resistance ? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves about to be 
hemmed in between two strong bodies of regvdar troops, would have listened 
only to their fears and dispei'sed. Even in a less favourable view, the diversion 
from tbe cantonments might have heen made subservient to several impoifcant 
objects. On the hanks of the river, a short distance above the bridge alveadj' 
mentioned, there was a tower occupied by Captain Trevor with a mere handful 
of men It was of some importance to retain possession of it, because being 
situated in the Kuzzllbash qoarter. it would have been the means of keeping 
up a friendly communication witli the inhabitants, who were understood to be 
lietter nffccted towards the British than any other part of tbe Afghan popula- 
tion Advantage might hare heen taken of its proximity to thiow iu a 
reinforcement sulTicient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still moie 
nnjwrtance. might have been at tlie same time gained. On tbe right branch 
of the road, about 300 yanls beyond the foit already mentioned, stood a fort of 
large dimensions, in which temporary magazines Lad been erected for the ase of 
tiic Sh.ah s commissariat Tlie pLnee. though not well chosen, was defensible. 
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and the vital irapox'tance of defending it is apparent from the fact that on the a d. isn- 
2d of November it contained about 8000 maunds of grain. Even admitting 
that no general diversion from the cantonments could have been attempted, laeompe 
surely the most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this fort sniLh aV 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet notbmg was done. Though it 
was well known that on the very morning of the outbreak it was furiously 
assailed by the inhabitants in its vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, 
must soon be overpowered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken 
Avas in an opposite direction. Captain I<awrence offered to lead two companies 
to its relief and was not permitted. 

Other proofs of the utter incompetency of the civil and military anthorities 
to meet the storm which had burst \ipon them crowd upon us, but enough has 
been detailed. The only active step that appears to have been taken in addi- 
tion to the abortive detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, wa.s 
to send a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a roinforcement ? 

The subsistence of the troops depended on the preservation of the commissariat 
fort, and it cohld not bat be foreseen that it would in all probability be the 
A'ery first point against which the efforts of the enemy would be most stren- 
uously dii’ected, and yet, though there was a whole day during which free 
access to it was uninterrupted, and it might have been so strongly garrisoned as 
to defy assault, notliing wortli mentioning was done. Not only was it allowed 
to remain isolated as before, with a garden and orch£u-d intervening, from tire 
coyer of Avliich the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no attempt 
whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoining forts by which it 
was commanded. Could it be alleged tliat the commissariat fort Avas, from 
its unfortunate position, indefensible, still there was 'surely an alternative. If 
it Avas practicable on the 2d of November to send a paltry reinforcement to it, 
it must also have been practicable, if such a course had been deemed expedient, 
to prepare for its abandonment, by emptying it of the whole, or at least the 
most valuable part of its stores and bringing them within the cantonments. 

The penalty due for the series of gro.ss blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection was not long delayed. 

While the envoy and general, with singxilar infatuation, frittered away the AppUcatious 
time, and apparently despaired of being able to effect anything with the large Kott at 
body of troops under their immediate control, no time was lost in sending 
importunate messages, recalling the troops, which during the delu.siA'e interA’al 
previous to the insurrection had been permitted to commence their march for 
India. By thus applying for distant aid, which owing to the state of the 
countrj' could not possibly haA’e arrived before the crisis was decided, the 
authorities only practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not 
exerting their OAvn energies to the utmost. The note sent to Candahar, con- 
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A D isii sistin^ of a small scrap of pper indosed in a (luiU, though dated the 3d of 

November, did not reach General Nott till the llrth. It required him to 

“immediately direct the whole of the troops under ordei^ to return to 
Hindoostan. to march upon Cahool instead of Sliikarpoor,” and to “instruct the 
ofScer who may command, to the utmost practicable expedition.” He was 
moreover required “to attach a troop of im majesty the Shah's horse artillery 
to the above service, and likewise half the 1st regiment of cavalry.” Fortun- 
ately. as we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in consequence 
of aknning news from Cabool, recalled the troops wliich ho had despatched 
under the command of Colonel Maclaren, after they had made only a single 
maich. So far, therefore, as he was concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
his comphance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately to 
Cabool There were, however, obstacles which he believed to be insurmountable, 
though the authorities at Cahool did not seem to have taken them into cona- 
deration, and he therefore dedared that in sending the troops, he was obeying 
his superiors at the expense of his own judgment. His reasons ore thus given 
in a letter to his daughters: — “First, I think at tliis time of the year, they (the 
troops) cannot get there (Cabool), as the snow will probably be four or five feet 
deep between that place and Ghuznee ; besides srhich it is likely they will have 
to fight every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former placej at any 
rale they will arrive in so crippled a state as to be totally unfit for service; 
secondly, they will be Jive weeks in getting there, before which everything will 
be settled one way or other; thirdly, could I have kept the troops here which 
left this morning, I could ultimately liave preserved the whole of Afghanistan, 
whatever the result at Cabool may be, and now these troops can be of no use 
therCy and tbeir removal wiU.l fear, nun us here, for the people to-dny openly 
talk. of attacking us.” “How strange,” he adds, “that, from the time we entered 
this country up to the present moment, we have never had a man of common 
sense or energy at the bead of affairs." Nott had only too good reason for Ids 
representation of the disordered state of the country, for a very short time before 
Captain lYoodbum, who was proceeding on sick leave to Cabool, was attacked 
by a party of rebels after leaving Ghuznee, and barbarously murdered; only six 
out of his whole escort of 130 souls escaping the same fate. His account of the 
climate also proved correct, for Colonel Madateu, after a few days' march, lost 
so many of hU cattle by frost and snow, and found his difficulties accumulating 
so fast, th.at he was glad to retrace his steps. Accordingly, as might Lave been 
foreseen, Cabool could obtain no Telief from Candabar. 

nwlicalion to Sir BoUrt Sale to retnni mth Lis brigade teas equally 
"'""■'''’“S- Tl" ='«> regiuienl, left to guard the u-cstem entmuce of the 
kl.oord Cabool P.is,. at once obeyed the summons, and made ti.eir appearance 
on the morning of the 3d on the Seeah Sung Hills TI.ey had been obliged to 
contest almost cvety inch of their ground, but nottrill.st.audino greatly to the 
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credit of Major GrifEths who commanded, “they came in,” says Lady Sale, a p. isn,_ 
all their baggage in as perfect order as if it had been a mere pai*ade 
movement.” This, liowever, was all the aid obtained. Before receiving thesira«vrt 
summons of recall Sir Robert Sale had quitted Gimdamuck, and was advancing tonfforj 
on Jelalabad. The kind of difficulties encountered will be Lest explained in Caliool anf 
his own words. “Since leaving Cabool, they (the troops) have been kejjt con- 
stantly on the alert by attacks by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bivouacked, and the safety of our posi- 
tions has only been secured by unremitting labour, throwing up entrenchments, 
and verji severe outpost duty, while each succeeding morning has brought its 
affair with a bold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare 
to which tlieir attempts have been confined, and armed with jezails which 
iiave enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could only be reached 
by our artillery” Anxious, therefore, though he must have been to return to 
Cabool, where his wife and daughter were sharing the common danger, he 
declared it to be impossible, for the following reasons: — “I bog to represent 
that the whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed; that the wounded 
and sick have increased to upwards of three hundred; tliat there is no longer 
a /ingle dep6t of pro^’isions on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufeient to bring on one 'day's rations with it. I have at the same time 
positive information that the whole country is in arms and ready to oppose us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabool, while my ammunition is insufficient 
for more than two such contests, as I should assuredl}' have to sustain for six 
days at least 'With my present means I could not force the passes of either 
Jugduluck or Klioord Cabool; and even if the debris of my brigade did j*each 
Cabool, I am given to understand that I should find tiie troops now garrisoning 
it without the means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for 
the honour and interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
nlreiidy formed, of putting this place (Jelalabrid) into a state of defence, and 
holding it if possible until tho Cabool force falls back upon roe, or succours 
arrive from Pesiiawer or India.” 

Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, which from cenerai 
the length of time that intei^'ened, have somewhat anticipated the narrative, conjure* nj* 
we now return to Cabool, and begin with the insertion of a letter addres-sed to 
tho envoy by General Elphinstone, on the evening of the 2d November, the 
vciy first day of the outbreak. “Since you left me I have been considering 
what can be done to-moiTow, Our dilemma is a difficult one. Shelton, if 
reinforced to*morrow, might no doubt force in two columns on Ids way towards 
the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that gate and meet them. 

But if this wore accomplished w'hnt shall we gain? It can be done, but not 
without very great loss, ns our people will be exposed to the fire from the 
houses the whole way. Mliere is the point you said they were to fortify' near 
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A 0 isii Blirnes Louse? If they cmild assemble tbeic that would be a point of attack; 

but to raarcli into tlie town, it seems, we alionld only have to come back again ; 

and as to setting tbe city on fiie. 1 fear.from its construction that is almost 
l,fr”ner"i impossiblc We must see what morning brings, and then tliink what can Ic 
Eiriiinotoio occupation of all tlie bouses near the gates might give us a command 

of tl* toum, but wo have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the KuzzUbasLes, we might easily reduce tSio city." In this very 
cLaracteiistic letter tbe writer makes a series of proposals, which if practicable 
on the morrow when the insurrection bad gaine<l bead, must have been still 
more so on the day previous; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed witli the sage 
resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. "We must see what the morn- 
ing Lringg, and then think what can be done.” The morning came, and with 
it, as might have been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents Thoutands, 
wbocn excess of caution had prcviousl}' kept aloof, now openly declared them- 
selves, while multitudes, hearing of the plunder which had already been 
obtained, poured iu fiom the neighbouring villages in the hope of obtaining a 
share. The Kohistan road, along which troops might have passed with little 
obstruction on the 2d, was now completely beset, and every step behoved to be 
taken in the face of infuriated and e.xuUing foes. Tlie interval of a night had 
brought no additioiul clearness of perception or energy of purpose to the 
general and the envoy, and instead of boldly fronting the difficulties which 
their own imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before them. It was 
not till three in tlie afternoon of the 3d that any attempt was made to pene- 
mentor'’’^ tratc fiom the cantonments into the city. It proceeded upon the plan, which 
ituflrtitwia had already proved abortive, of attempting to accomplish the most important 
objects by inadefpiate means, and resulted in a complete failure The whole 
force employed consisted of one company of her Majesty's 44th regiment, two 
companies of the 5th native infantrj% and two horse-artillery guns. Major 
Swaync, who commanded, encountering an opposition which convinced him 
that success was impossible, had no alternative but to retrace his steps. Besides 
the grosa blunder of sending ool so feeble a detachment, no care had been taken 
to secure co-operation and support fiom the Bala Hissar. There was still 
time after this first repulse to comet the blunders whicli led to it, and make a 
new attempt under more auspidous circumstances, but n feeling of despondency 
was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphinstone once more resolved 
to wait till lie sbonld “see what the morning brings, and then think what can 
lie done.” Meanwhile, tlioogh he was supine, the insurgents were nbt. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon his tower, was indebted to some friencUy natives 
fir the means of removing his wife and ses-en children to the cantonments • and 
Captain ilnckenzie. who commanded at the Shah's commissariat, after keeping 
the enemy at bay for two whole dai^s, and sending importunate but unavailing 
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messages fox* support, was compelled to quit Lis post as untenable, and bappil}’ a n isn.^ 
succeeded iu making an almost miraciiloxxs escape. Tlie fort, of course, ■with all 
its stores fell into the bands of tbe insurgents. - 

This was to be succeeded by n sixiaiar but still more serious disaster. Tbe 
insurgents wei*e now bent on capturing the British commissariat for^ and atcabw^i. 
were pusillanimously allowed to avail themselves of every facility to insure 
success. The commissariat fort, situated about 300 yards south of tbe south- 
west bastion of the cantonment", was complete^ commanded by another called 
ilabomed Sbureef s fort, which occapiexl a height on the opposite side of the 
Ivobistanee road. This fort, which from its position could direct its fire equally 
against the commissariat fort and the cantonments, being not more than 300 
yards north-west of tbe former, and 200 j'ards south-west of tbe lattei*, was 
crowded ivitb the enemy, who were allowed to ply their jezails and matclilocks 
from its -walls with deadly aim, while no attempt was made to dislodge them. 

Thus encouraged they ventured down into the lower ground and took undisputed 
possession of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguei*ed, 
and though containing the provisions and medical stores of the whole army, 
was held by a party which, according to Lady Sale, amounted only to fifty, 
and certainly fell far short of a hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in 
command, ivrote that he was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting 
him; that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for escalade; and 
that it would he impossible for bim to hold out unless reinforced- On receiving biuiuIm 
this letter, what was General Elphinstone’s resolution? One which nothing but waadcr. 
dotage could have dictated. It was not to leinforce Lieutenant Warren, but to 
detach a party of infantrj' and cavalry’, by whose aid he might be able to 
evacuate the place. On hearing of this insane proposal, Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, the r^pectlve heads of tbe British and the Shah’s commissariat, 
waited upon the general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured 
the de.struction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. The 
remonstrance seemed to be effectual, and a vigorous attempt to reinforce the 
fort was promised. It was promised, but never performed. The general, who 
had no confidence in his own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and 
having found counsellors ns ignorant or imbecile as himself, did nothing In 
an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of two companies of the 44tli 
regiment had been driven hack with serious loss, including that of Captains 
Swayne and Robinson, who were shot dead on the spot; in the afternoon a 
party of the 5th cavalry’, designed to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more severely. Wt^ not this proof that nothing more could be 
done, and that it only’ remained to do on tlie 4th as had been done on the 2d 
and Sd— "see what the morning brings, and then think what can he done?” 

Such appears to have been General Elphinstone’s final resolution, but the 
sslf-cornplacency with which he regarded it must have been somewhat distxmbed 
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» 1)15.1 wliMi llic comTiiiwarht odic-rs fM'inp |'' 0 'n'''' h’"'''' 

loci, kfi.t, .'..teml Ills fn-x-iicf »n'l "lOT iwn" <«'<■ ii'-cp'ih 

c,t 11.0 m,nn.!»o.ri.-.t fart at all harank lie a( -..oo a.^ nlo,!, n... 

““”‘r "M oven willicf. »' " l.nliniinOT- im-aMm.. t.. Ini,.' of Mnl,..la"i 

Sliurcifs fori Captain Ilny. 1 . iMi(:liU<l »t I'.o T'n't "f int'Ti-lcw. vnlim- 
tccrol to carry tl.o [.owcU-r t.. Hmr in lli<- (.•all-, nn.l l.o nn.l l.ii TOmim-anal 
colli%nio retir'd nlioiit mi.lniKlil. mnlcr Hie ini|.n-..ioii tliat tl.e rapture nf tl>> 
one fort, nn.l tile roller of Hit- oilier, remil.l !»■ iinlnieli.itely iin.lrital.en Tlin 
iinproesion ivM nil tlie stronger, k-calise .luring tlie inlerrirtv n new nni! mret 
urgent npi>limlion from l.\eiileiniiit Warren lia.l ken i.fficially anew err.! l.y n 
note, wlncli na.nml liini tlint lie elioiilil receive tcinforceinrnls liy two oclork 
111 llio morning Nay. as if to make it iinjmvril)!..- to ilinil.t tlmt tlie proiin.r -1 
ftuWo'u\i\ cerlninly W foTt\»coin>n'» we fn*m « otth 

Teport Umt looU were “Rent oven\»}*l»t with a view to the iutrcvluctton of nriii* 
forceinent*?, anU tlw witluinvwal of sujijvIim from tin* flotv ’ Tlumjjh mott^lrtm*. 
it is tnw that the general agaiti cUangwl UU ininil. ftn<l hail uotiung to mv in 
jastification. cscojit that tlic jirocvcjing inaolvcil too much ri*k The garn«oii, 
deceived in their oyi»oclation of *upi*ort. and in d.anger of l*ciiig every moment 
overpowered by llio enemy, who had nctiwlly attempted to fire the gate and 
escalade, used the tools which had 1 »ecn sent for n verj* ditn-rcnl pur^w^e— in 
Dusrvefiii digging a hole from the interior, and Ihroogh it ma<le their cvsijw. Tlie roene 
nMoiMM jjy cajilurcil fort U thus dc-icrihetlhy Captain *Tohnv)n:—*' Tlie 

Oodowm fort \rn-s tliis day something similar to a l.arge antV ne'.l. Kn* noon 
tliouMnds and thousands had asseinhieil from far and wide, to partieijmte In 
the booty of the Engli'ih dogs, each man taking with him m much as he eonhl 
cany — and to this we were all eye-witnevses,’* Even Shah Shtijab, looking 
down from the h.attloracnls of the B-ila Ilissar in amaxement and comitcrnation 


at this extraordinary scene, could not help exclaiming. "Surely the English are 
madl" The Boldiors were of course indign.anl when their means both of subMst- 
ence and relief in iVi^lrcss were thus ignominously enrried olf, and callci! to 
be led against the coutcmpliUc enemy, wbo were parading Ihoir sjioils l>cf<>re 
their very faces. The general, however Telnelant, was nnalde In resist the call 
thus made upon liiiii, and williin three hours of the los.s was dreaming of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Mahomed Shureefs fort. lu a note to the 
envoy, dated 5 th November, 5 A.M . lio tbus announced his intention:— "We 
will first tty to breach the place, and shell it ns well ns we can. From iufor* 
matirm I have receivetl respecting the interior of the fort, it seems tlie centre, 
like our old baza-ar (another fort only about a hundred yards from the oin- 
tonments). js filled with buildings; therefore if wo succeed in blowing open 
the gate, we should only be exposed to a destructive fire from the buUding^. 
winch from the state of preparaUon they evince, would no douht be occupied 
m force, snppoitetl from the garden Carrying powder bags up under fire 
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would Lave a chance of failure. Our men have been all night in the works, a.d. i 841 . 
and tired and ill fed, but we must hope for the best" He thus conjures up a 
host of difficulties which seem to make the attempt almost desperate, and then 
wlieu the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the force to the General 
duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of the 44th, and 200 native 
infantry. Apparently anticipating failure, he stands in the gateway of the 
cantonments as if to be the first to announce it^ and takes advantage of the 
first blunder to recall the detachment. Tlie attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun to meditate a 
very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elpbinstone, addressed to the envoy, early 

^ ^ , tftlkoftenns. 

in the morning of the 5th November, the following passage occurs: — “It behoves 
us to look to the consequences of failure; in this case I know not how we are 
to .subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat You should therefore con- 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we are driven to this extremity.” 

If such WAS Uls language on. the very third day of the insurrection, what was 
henceforth to bo expected but disgrace and ruin in their most hideous forms? 

Ho had an army which, handled hy such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of evei^’ rebel Afghan who dared to show' his face, 
and he keeps it cooped up within cantonments, timidly whimpering about 
difficulties, till he has broken the spirit of his men, taught them to dread nn 
enemy whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for every species 
of hmniliatioa On the following day, writing as before to the envoy, he recurs 
to the subject which was now evidently uppermost in his mind, and as if the 
resolution to treat had been already taken, seems only anxious that the nego- 
tiations should not be protractetl. This was the more inexcusable, as on this 
very day (the 6U\) the prospect had. improved. Captains Boyd and Johnson 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to compensate for the loss of the commis- 
sariat stores, and with so much success, hy extensive purchases iu the neigh- 
bouring viUages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. Nor 
was this the only success which cronmed the labours of this day. Jlahomed ^ 
Slnireefs fort, which bad been the subject of so much discussion, and the scene 
even of some disgraceful repulses, was taken at last in a manner which showed 
that had a proper spirit been evinced at the outset, the insiurection might 
have been pul down before it assumed the character of a great national move- 
ment After Lieutenant Sturt bad so far recovered from his wounds as to be 
again fib for duty, he obtained permission to open upon the fort with three 
nine-pounders, and two twenty-four pounder howitzers. By twelve o’clock an 
excellent breach was effected, and the assault was made ^v^th so much 
impetuosity that the enemy, after a short resistance, abandoned the place. 
Lieutenant Ilaban of the 4-lth, while waving his swortl on the highest point of 
the breach, which he had been tlie first to mount, was unfortunately killed, and 
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^ witli bim othei cigliteen of tbe assailants, Ijesidcs tcvcrnl wounded; lut the 
troops had been so long strangers to success that goncml joy was diffusod, and 
>= at the request of tlie envoy, who was anxious to show tliat valour wotild not 
go unrewarded, n sepoy priTOte who had distinguished himself was imme 
dlately promoted to the rank of sereetmt Deforo tl.o enemy lecoverod free, 
their consternation, two gallant cliaigeo were made, llie one hy n |i.arly of 
Anderson’s horse, who rode straight n,, the ridge on the rigl.t, and the other Ly 
the 5th cavalry, who made a similar attack on the left 'I'ljc elTect was to hem 
the enemy in letween the two corps, and give ,in opportunity of forcing them 
to a general action under circumstances so nnfavouraWe that llieir defeat must 
have been almost certain Tl.e idea of a victory, liowever, w.as so far beyond 
he Inghest aspirations of tbe general, that lie once more sat down to address 
the envoy in l„ngn.,go wliich could not l..aae been more desponding if lie I, ad 
ns amed another signal defeat -tVe have tem,x.rarily, and I hope permali. 
■ Our nest eonsideration is einmuni. 

nanti V twT°"-. T"' a great 

fern this I ‘’'"'S’- D" not suppose 

sight of." At tills Hm<s *1 ’ must not be lost 

-o„tlis,and thlroflro aflrr”" 

this creation of liU own brain lie umM uiln\r“ ttnundless. Yet on 

a treaty wliich thou'^b ]ir» A! i • ^ cn^oy tlie ho-sty conclusion of 

.nust be •■hnmiHatt ’• LttT T*’ ^t be well aware 
Imd not made Im fears sufficiently 'Ini” ‘'i ”'"1? on IK” As if lie 

postscript:— “Onr case is no! ^ nddod the following Ingnbrious 

but it must be borne in mind ttot jf’’"”*'' ^ t“ impress tlial; 

matical that it is difficult to dccini e “ “"'S' 

structure it is tbe "case” that wa ” According to grammatical 

only calling the envoy'.s attention^”™* '“probably lie ivas 

"“munition After all. , few L Z 07” 

warning was, " We are in a dilemma r ‘“•"'““"’n ndopted, tlio gist of the 
IionoMble and manly means KghliliTB''' r “““I’® hJ' 

not stand upon punctilios, for if it Ll ® ^ '''P'omacy, and do 

Sir Wiffiam Macnanh Jr ‘ " 

thus lecomniended. He l.ad”’<ZJ T””'' ‘he course 

«sonr«s Med.ana he therefeie 

ibuting It with a lihend hand nf f '" '™“ “ffnnto-i b}' <h- 

‘he chiefs by tins vulgar pr„ee^ '"deed hope to oonciliale ail 

Ponposeof sewing dissenslr:Z:rtl^r.Zr "b”’'’,"* 

S them, and thus breaking „p ti.eir confeder- 
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ncy. It was Avell known that, tliougli at present leagued in a ccmnion cause, a n isu. 
mutual jealousies and suspicions al)Oiinded among tliem. In particular thn 
Kiizzilbash or Persian party, scpainted as Shiites from the other inhabitants 
Afghanistan, who were bigoted Sconces, dreaded the tj-ranny which the latter unicry. 
might exercise over them if the British were expelled, and thus furnished the 
envoy with an opportunity of giving liis ilachiavellian policy a full trial. The 
very agent fitted for tlie purpose had been accidentally provided. Jdohim Lai, 
tlio moonshec of Sir Alexander Bumes, had savetl his life when his master was 
murdered, bj* taking shelter under the garment of a Kuzzilbash chief of the 
name of Mahomed Zemaun Khan. Another still more influential clnef of the 
same party, Khan Shereen -Khan, bad 
afterwards taken him under his protec- 
tion, and he was residing ndtli Ijim on the 
7th of November, when the envoy, follow- 
ing up a correspondence which had been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing 
liim to assuro lus friends Khan Shereen 
Khan and Mahomed Kumyc, that if they 
perfonned the service, the payment would 
certainly bo fortliconiing, £10,000 to the 
former, and £3000 to the latter, “besides 
getting the pre-sent and everj'thing else 
they require." In the same letter he 
added, " I hope that you will encourage 
jrahomed Yar Khan, the rival of Amcer- 
oolah; ns.suro him tliat lie shall receive the 
clueCdiip, uXul all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it. You may give promises in my name to the extent rroroMi*of 
of 300,000 rupees (£30,000.)” The nature of the service expected is not Iierc tioiL 
explained, but light is thrown upon it by n letter, written two days before to 
Mohun Lai, by Lieutenant John Conolly, who, though then with the Shah in 
the Bala Hissiar, was tlie envoy’s nephew and a-ssisUnt, and in constant com- 
munication with him. Conolly 's letter containe<I the following passages: — “You 
can promi<!e one lac of rupees to Khan'Shereen, on the condition of his killing 
and ‘tcizing the rebels, and arming all the Seealis, and immediately attacking 
all rebels.” “Hold out promi.ses of rewanl and money; write to me verj’ 
frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well disposed to send respectable agents to 
the envoy. Tiy and spread ‘ni/nfc’ (di&sension) among the rebels.” “P.S. I 
promise 10,000 nqx'Cs for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs.” 

On comparing the above two letters, Uie envoy’s is seen to be the comple- 
ment and eonfinnation of liis assistant’s. Mohun La], thougli he had no scruples 
ns to tlie kind of employment given him, naturally desired the written authority 
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of the envoy himself, and he received it in the form of a guarantee that the lac 
promised through Conolly to Shereen Khan, for “killing and .seizing the rebels," 
would be paid os soon oa the sTork was done So for, tlicie is no room for 
I doubt that the envoy and assistant perfectly imdei-stood each other and were 
acting in concert Even the jmstscrixit of Conolly's letter, Iiomblo tliough its 
purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike some of the suggestions which the envoy 
was accustomed to throw out in momenta of rage and despondency, as to mats 
rt improhaUe that he sanctioned Conolly’s atrocious offer of £1000 for the head 
each of the principal rebel chiefs We have already seen the envoy, when 
m ahum at the movements of Dost Mahomed, seriously asking, “ Would it he 
justiflable to set a price on this fcDow’s head?" and between such a question, 
and the offer of Hood-money, the difference is not so great as to make it incred- 
ible that the mdividual who proposed tho one also sanctioned the other. What 
gives peculiar interest to the latter case is, that Conolly’s offer was acted upon 
ithm a month Abdoollah Khan and Meet Musjedee, two elilefs who had heen 
peoially marked out as the flml victims of assassination, were both dead, and 
bv the ^ suspicious, that the blood-money was actually claimed 

m f f, . a'"*'*'''* “Ot l-™ver by a 
lured aasass’ms ’wl '’ft 
The luurdeter wl 

accuracy may be <Joubte/if ^ if 

claimed the price of blood n A ^ assas&in Abdool Aziz 

head for which aloup ° refused it on the ground that the 

• price of blood was clalmid b^attad a w ‘'‘i 

him in his sleen and iv.ao i ^ <• assassin, who swore that he suffocated 
quibble as before One ^obun Lai on the same disgraceful 

Conolly made his inhuman been- suggested that 

a letter has been produced in whirl, ti*^ Shuj.-ih alone, but 

days after the murder of th. \ • I ^ 

letter of last night that von «] ^ S ^ 

encourage assassination. The Wl supposed it was ever my object to 
take unlawful means to destrov^i^ wicked men, but we must not 

weight should be given to tliis judgment on the case, due 

envoy had already too much . disclaimer, for unfortunately the 

with an additional load of cuilfc “['d he should not be buidened 

•actually incurred it, ’ ^ possible to doubt wbetlier he 

While General Elpld„,to„e TO com»li;„„ a ■ ■ 

ing submission, and the envoy was 
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endeavouring to put off tlie evil day by a lavish distribution of money, the a. d.i 8«^ 
insurrection continued to spread rapidly over the whole country, and leave the 
British troops at- the different staUons little more than the ground which thej' spreadofu'*^ 

^ i -1 1 -1 1 tasurrectu’i' 

actually occupied. In Kohistiin, where the party of Dost Slohained had always 
mustered strong, the Ghoorha regiment posted at Cbarikur was furiously 
assailed and tlireatened with annihilation* Fortunately Eldred Pottingei*, the 
hero of Herat, who was acting as political agent on the Turkistan frontier, 
occupied the castle of Lughmanee, only two miles distant, and succeeded after a 
desperate stniggle in uniting his handful of troops to the Ghoorkas commanded 
by Captain Codrington. The crisis, however, had only now aivived. I.arge 
bodies of the enemy immediately surrounded tlie fortified barracks of Cliarikur, 
and continued to press on with so much determination, that an effort to 
dislodge them became absolutely necessary. For this purpose Pottinger, 
more in the character of an artillery officer, moved out with a field-piece, and army, 
was almost immediately disabled by a musket-shot in the leg. Codrington 
was still more unfortimate. IVTiile gallantly heading his little band against a 
ton-ent of the enemy who were sweeping everything before tbem, lie fell and 
was carried back mortally wounded. Only one altemative remained. The 
ammunition was^nearly 'exliausted, and the soldiers, reduced to 200 fighting 
men, having emptied their last pool of water, were perishing with thiisi It 
was therefore resolved to evacuate Cbarikur, and endeavour by a rapid unen- 
cumbered march to reach Cabool. This resolution, dictated by despair, could 
hardly have been expected to succeed. On the very first march, all order was 
lost. Pottinger and Haughton, suffering from wounds, and believing that tliey 
could be of no further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many hair- 
breadth escapes reached the cantonments at CabooL The retreating party, thus 
left., was, Immediately headed by and the medleal officer Dr. Grant, 

and struggled on till it reached Kardurrah. Here it was overwhelmed by 
a furious onset of the enemy and cut to pieces- Ensign Rose, who was among 
the ^ain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy with his own 
liand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. After escaping from Kar- 
dun*ah, he had anived within three miles of the cantonments, when he was 
seized by some wood-cultere and barbarously murdered. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved from a position inAwaio" 
for which he felt that he was not qualified. It is said indeed that he was 
sent out to India with a view to this very appointment. If so, it must have 
been in all probability of his own seeking. It was at once an honourable and 
a lucrative post, and lie doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man wIk-ii 
he was made commander-in-cliief of the army of occupation beyond the JnduH. 

A short trial, however, .seems to have satisfied him that ho mt Ui hirt 
right place, and he had not only the honesty to confess it, Imt had ohtaiiU'd 
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it, been “unlucky in the state of Iiis healtk* Fever and rheumatic gout had 
made liim almost a cripple, and on the 2d of November, the first day of the 
outbreak, lie had, as he himself relates, “a very severe fall— the horse falHcj 
. upon him.” This unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have completely shattered him in mind as well as body. His personal courage 
never appears to have failed him, but any clearness of thought and energy of 
purpose winch he may at any time have possessed were entirely gone Succes- 
sive resolutions flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not unfiv- 
quently after long hours of consultation he would change all his arrangements 
on the casual remaik or frivolous objection of some one of the most forward 
ond least ([uaUfied ot Ms coimseDors These defects we only too apparent 
Even the common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw themselves 
m danger ot being sacrificed through the Incempetcncy of their commander. 

was necessary fterefore that some steps should he taken, thongh it was a 
of aetin i”^ii \ *^0 1 ^ ^ General Elphinstone found himself capable 

for wl Z “"'“"‘I General Nott, 

arrive to sim ‘“t '™ regulmly appointed officer, should 

obtained wiT °il ‘ be 

d;ut;:rm::L““‘ 

upon it, anTIrl^&f Sheltor'lte't ™ 

November, receiv^ ordera to m “coming of the 9th of 

inenta, ^vith the Shah's rn • r ** ^ ^ ^ Hissar and come into canton- 

broad dayIi<Tht without H.*. • ‘Od as he himself says, '‘marched in 

fuct seeml M indleatla; TZ 

unier to keep the enemy at bay and'XV”'^’ *° 

City and the cantonments Tl.*?k • j- ^ communication between the 
unjlhing but favourable. -I ‘“PU'^ions on arriving were 

read anxiety in everv omiTtf cordially received,” he says, “ but could 
provisions. I ^ nance, and they had then ouly tliree daj's' 

generally indulged and wso responding conversations and remarks too 
On going round the cantonm find the troops were dispirited” 

■u-umrt and ditch an IfZt n entenkwith a 

many other serious defects.” T1 i* • facility of a cat, with 

”5." ''“1”" Jing conversation, and mZ-t'” ”7’’^“’ S™'™' indulgence 

till, respect one of the priucinal ‘'int he wns in 

~ i-uiu-uU™ w much service, and 

*nado him unpopular with nil clxoci^ ' i • harsh and ungracious manner 

""l'''"‘“‘“ justify the nnho,i„drfr„f 7 ''5'"“ uicans so 

uounded confidence which he himself placed in it. 
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to that of the lOth that tlie sphits of tlic troops weio little revived by it, nnJ 
the envoy, a5 if despairing of more honourable means, became more active 
' than ever in plying his ivily poIIc 3 -. The very next day Jolin ConoIIy irrotc 
to llohim Lai as follows:— "There is n man called Hajce Ali, who ini"l,l 
be induced by a bribe to tiy and bring in the heads of one or two of tte 
ilmfxh Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees (flOOO) njll be 
pveu for each head, or even 15,000 rupee, (£1500). I have svrilten to him 
two or three times” And that Mohnn Lai might be urged to greater exer- 
tion, the envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus.— 'You 
are aware that I would give a rewanl of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Ameer-oollah lUmn, and such of the D<»ranee rebel chiefs” Attempt, have 
U a^ t\ two commissions thus given to Mohun 

temn ate, ? “1 ‘ ’■'““'-"o-y -fr-d by the one was not eon- 

tibt?as Te tt 1 “r ‘>‘'trf°re havingsome 

Hon teWl ta Zf "f ™™y f- * 

the rebels are to be asaS^Zd” buf thf 

into their bouses and riifn<T*i • i' i now employed promise to go 

On the 13th of Nn ■ ^‘itbout nttendaiits." 

Hills, eituatod to the norZ-wTst llf tZZnto'’r''t ‘'Z'’ 

Are from two captured guns which ti er Imd 1 1 '• " "" annoying 

On this occasion the enr^w Ai ^ placed m n commanding position, 

the general or the brigadier^and toitinr™ “‘’'tt 

attempt siiould be made to drive bach thf'eZZ’’” j'™ 

his point At four pm th*. « v ' ’‘°'^^®capture the guns, carried 

Aebale, Shelton pZeeM oZt " in idle 

fortunately the more serviceable of the '*Z 1“ directions Un- 

the other gun did good execution thf. a ^ thougli 

collision with the Afghan cavalrv'sn "f infantry, hi onglit into 

all presence of mind. -Wlien aTlh intended, appears to Iiave lost 

poured in a destructive vollZ thel ‘’’'y 

■nimediately enveloped in a ZhhlZnZof 

tlirough their ranks, and <lrove them in ^ '''arsod Hnongli and 

oils and disastrous commencement did nZ Z™ 

‘lay. At the foot of tl,e hill they ref j decide the fortune of the 

attack regained the imnenr wZltC^ 1 f ^ 

of wbicl, were now in fan operatiorZfl ^ 'o ’’y * S™*' boHi 

Hicy carried the ], eight, anZZa^tZ “ »l‘ai-ge of Anderson's l.ome, 

object of contention. So fe they weZ i-Z 1®““ S-'aal 
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beginning to fall, and the enemy began again to press for\ravds, only one of the -j p- 
gvins could be brought into cantonments. The other was abandoned after being 
spiked, and some loss was sustained before the troops could effect their return. 

SiioTtlv afterwards intelligence uTrived which spread a gloom over the canton- wtemrtto 

• ° , rrn dislodjo 

ments, and slnit out almost tlm only remaining ray of hope, the envoy, enemy 
who had received no distinct tidings of Sale’s brigade, buoyed himself with 
the idea that it might be aclnaUy advantang to their relief, but on the 17th of 
November it became certain that no such aid was to be obtained. On ascertain- 
ing tins be addressed a letter to General Elpbinstone, in which he entered into 
a detail of the various alternatives which it might be possible to adopt They 
might retreat in the direction of Jelalabad, or retire to the Bala Hissar, or 
attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments. He declared his 
leaning to ho in favour of the fourth. “Upon the whole I think it best cwitin'ie.i 

® otcnpalion 

to hold on where we ai’e as long as possible, in the hope that something may ofiheMn- 
tuni up in our favour." “In eight or ten daj's more we shall bo better able 
to judge whether there is any chance of an improvement in our position." 

It iras most unfortunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the second alternative 
— retirement to the Bala Hissar. It was in fact the only remaining chance 
of escape from destruction Once within it the troops would have had an 
impregnable position, and freed from the harassing labour which the defence 
of tlie cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must Lave been able by 
means of the stock of pronsions already stored in the citadel, and the addition 
whicli might have been made to it by suitable exertion, to pass the winter in 
security and* tolerable comfort Tlie envoy doubted if the heavy guns could 
be brought into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency both of food and 
firewood to cook it Tlie general and the brigadier, now apparently intent on 
retreat unth or -vrithout capitulation, seconded these objections, and added 
others, of which the only one not absolutely frivolous was the alleged difRculty 
of tran-sporting the sick and wounded. 

The loss inflicted on the enemy on the iStli had curbed their audacity, and 
for some days tliey ga>’e comparatively little afmoj'ance. Latterly they began 
to resume their aggressive attitude, and by taking posses.sion of the village of 
Behmaroo, situated at the north-east foot of the Belimaroo Hills, cut off one of 
the main sourco.s from which the British had been drawing supplies. In order 
to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force before da 3 ’break 
on the morning of the 2.3d- The most remarkable fact in regard to the com- 
l>osition of the force is that it had onlv’ one gun. A general order, issued while 
Marrjuis Ha.stings was governor, eiijoinwl that under no circumstances, utiless 
whore a .second could not be obtained, were le^ than two guns to be taken 
into tlie field TJie proprieU* of this rule, sulHciently obvious in itself, was 
‘Kstined this day to receive a striking confirmation. 
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some fanatical Ghazees, taking advantage of an eminence wliicli concealed the a d isa 
‘movement, made a sudden rush from heliind it In an instant all was confu- 
sion in the British ranks, and both infantry and cavalrj’ when ordered tOTiieEntuh 
charge, shamefully turned their backs and fled. The brigadier and other officers, tlie A/ghaDi 
while the bullets were fijlng thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop 
the fugitives. One of the first consequences -was the capture of the solitary 
gun by the enemy. Their triumph, however, was short-lived. When every- 
thing seemed lost, the brigadier had the presence of mind to order the halt to 
he sounded. The men mechanically obeyed, reformed, and returned to the con- 
flict. It was now the turn of the Ghazees to flee and leave the captured gun 
belvind them. TIic conflict still continued with alternations of success, hut as 
the capture of the village for which it was commenced had become impossible, 
it was suggested to the brigadier, that as the spirit of the troops could no 
longer be trusted, the wisest couise would be “to return to cantonments while 
’ it was still possible to do so with credit.” “Oh no! we null hold the hill some 
time longer,” was his answer, and there he stood sacrificing valuable lives while 
no possible advantage could be gained by it If this was mere bravado, it was 
dearly paid for. Another Ghazee rush was followed by a second panic, and the 
great body of the British troops were driven back in the utmost confusion. 

So completely indeed were fugitives and pursuers mingled, that the canton- 
ments themselves must have fallen liad the Afghans knoum how to improve 
5 their advantage. 

Brigadier Shelton, iu narrating the above events, coolly remarks, “This 
; concluded all esterior operations.” The British troops pining with cold and AboudoneJ 
hunger, exhausted by incessant fatigues, and broken in spirit, had refused to 
; follow their officers, and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom 
. they had been accustomed to despise. What then, could bo expected from 
^ further conflict except additional disgrace and disaster? The question of retii-e- 
, ment to the Bala Hissar was indeed still open, and the Shah, who had formerly 
j refused to entertain it, being now’ fully alarmed for his personal safety and that 
5 of his family, urged its immediate occupation by the British troops, as the 
, only remaining means of safety. The envoy, though stiungly inclined to the 
E-ame opinion, was haunted by so many apprehensions that he yielded without 
5 much difliculty to the objections of the military authorities. 

V 11 hen the proposal to move into tlie Bala Hissar was rejected, there must ne»iati<.n 
1 have been some mention of a resource deemed preferable to it, and we are not 
left long in doubt as to what it was. The envoy had resolved to attempt to 
I obtain terms from tlie ins'urgents, and having ascertained their willingness to 
treat, called upon General Elphinstone for his opinion “ns to whether, in a 
imlitaiy point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our position in this 
countrj'.’' The opinion, which was preiiously well kIlo^m, was given officially 
” m the following tenns: "I beg to state ‘that having held our position here for 
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AD 13)1 Upwards of three ^yeeks in a state of siege, fiom the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of our troOps, the large number of wounded and sick, 
iiesointion thc difficulty of defending the extensive and ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
treat for the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, 
and the whole country in arms against us, I am of ojiinion that it is not feasible 
any longer to maintain our position in this coimtiy, and that j’ou ought to 
avail yourself of the offer to n^otiate wliich has been made to you ” Thus 
sanctioned, the envoy immediately despatched a message to the Afghan chiefs, 
requesting them to appoint deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty 
Tlie meeting was fixed for the following day (the 25th November), and was 
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on more than one occasion, by despicable cowardice. Thus, on the Otb of n is4i. 
December, JInbomed Shureef’s fort, which it had cost so much to gain, was 
recaptured by the enemy without an effort. Its garrison of 100 men, on seeing 
some Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their crooked sticks .icgotiat.on 
as scaling ladders, show their beads, abandoned their posts, and fled back pell- 
mell to the cantonments. Lady Sale says, "They all ran away as fast as thej- 
could. The 44th say that the 37th ran first, and as they were too weak they 
went too." But according to Lieutenent Hawtrey, who commanded, "There 
was not a pin to choose — all cowards alike." “Our troops,” wrote Slacnaghten, 

"are behaving like a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit of enter- 
prise left among us.” In this dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly 
spirit than his nvilitary coadjutors. While the latter did nothing but croak 
and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate, he returned to the alternative 
of gaining the Bala Hissar as at once the safest and most honourable, urging 
that the sick and wounded might be sent off under the cover of night, and 
that then, after destroying all the ordnance and stores that could not be 
removed, they might fight their way. This was bis proposal on the Gth of 
December, but tlie general discountenanced it, and saw no possibility of relief 
except in what he was pleased to call “lionourablo terms.” These, he tliought, 
might still be obtained, but "after lea\ing cantonments, terms, I should 
suppose, are quite out of tho question.” 

The envoy, most reluctant to announce a final decision, lingered on till the conferenee 
nth, when there was just enough of food for the day’s consumption of the Aifehan 
fighting men, and then opened the negotiation. The conference took place on 
tho baiilvfl of the Cabool, nearly a mile from tbe cantonments. It was attended 
by .rVkbar Khan and most of the other Afghan chiefs on the one part, and by 
the envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and llackenzie, with a 
small escort, on the other. After the first salutations, tbe envoy produced and 
read the draft of a treaty which he had previously prepared. It consisted of 
a preamble, and eighteen separate articles. They were in substance, that the 
troops now at Cabool would repair to Peshawer, and thence to India witli all 
practicable expedition, the Sirdars engaging to keep them v\nmolested, to treat 
them with all honour, and Tumish “all possible assistance in arms and provi- 
sions;" that all the other British troops in Afghanistan should evacuate it as soon 
as the necessarj’ arrangements could be made; that Shah Sliujah should have 
the option of remaining in Afghanistan, on a maintenance of not less than a 
lac of rupees per annum, or of accompanying the British troops; that on the 
safe arrival of the British troops at Peshawer, arrangements should be made for 
the immediate return of Dost Ifahomed and his family, with all other Afghans 
now detained in India, and that at the same time the family of tho Shah, 
if his majesty electetl to accompany the British troops, should bo allowed 
to return towards India ; that from the date on which theso articles are agreed, 
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^ British troops sliall lo supplied with provisions, on tendering payment 1 

tlie same; ■’ that "the stores nnd property formerly belonging to Ameer Dc 
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offer; and that, " uotwitlisbinding the retirement of the Dritislj troope fro 
aVfghamslan, there mil always he friendship between Hint "nation and II 
English, so much so, that the aVfghans will contract no nllinnce with any oth 
foreign power without the consent of the English, foi whoso .aasistanec they w! 

look ill the hour of need.” 

Tlie treaty was read with only n sing 
interruption from Akbar Khan, who shows 
alread3’ what he was meditating, by observin 
on the article which engaged the Siidars i 
supply provisions, that there wa-s no occasio 
for supplies, as the march from tlio cantor 
mente might J>c commenced on the follown 
day TJjc other chiefs checked liis impetuositj 
nnd after tho reading was finislied proceeded 
to discuss t)io articles separately*, with soni' 
appearance of moderation It is difficult io 
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senously object Tlie treaty placed tlio Britisl 
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to tliat day be had postponed issuing any order in concert with the general foi 
the eracnation of Ohnznee, Candahar, and Jelalabad This was near done kl 
the envoy disappointed in one hope dnng to another. The treaty provided for 
the abdication of the Shah Who then was to he his successor? The answer 
was eft indeSnite, and revived the old jealousies of the Afghan tribes Tlie 
Bariikzyes and their adherents claimed to be restored to tl.eir ancient ascea- 

th,7' "i l l , n n tliis as the worst event 

that roidd befall them, would wiffingly have retained Shah Slmjah, in the 

d envoy, in order to 
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The game which the envoy was playing could hardly have been expected, a u. isn 
and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While he was pluming himself on 
his dexterity in keeping it secret, the Aighan chiefs knew it all, and proceeded Coiwt^r 
as they were well entitled to counterwork him. He accordingly received new the.ujiiaii« 
overtures from the Barukayes, and was easily canght by them, as they promised 
more than he was anticipating from the rival intrigue. He therefore intimated 
to llohnn Lai that “the sending grain to us just now would do more harm 
than good to our cause, and it would lead the Barukzyes to suppose that I am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement.” This reads ludicrously 
after the specimens of double-dealing already given, but the envoy, as if 
totally imconscious of anything of the kind, thus concluded a letter to Hohun 
Lai: — “It would be very agreeable to stop liere for a few months, instead of 
hardng to travel through the snow ; hut we must consider not what is agreeable 
but what is consistent -with faith.” If these words have any meaning it is that 
the envoj’ held himself bound by the treaty, and would be guilty of a breach of 
faith by breaking or evading it. and yet, at this very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Khan with this very object 

On the evening of the 22d of December, the date of the letter last quoted, E*tr»ordi» 
Captain Skinner came from the city into cantonments, accompanied hj’ ixwii*. 
ft first cousin of Akbar Khan and a Lohanee mefehant, %s*ho was believed'to be 
a friend of the British They were the bearers of a new string of proposals, 
of such ft nature that Captain Skinner remarked, half jocularly, to the envoy’, 
that he felt like one loaded with <;pmbustiblcs. Their main purport was that 
the British troops, hanng been drawn up outside the cantonments, Akbar Khan 
and the Ghiljies would unite with them, and on a given signal attack the fort 
and seize the person of Ameen-oolah Khan, who was knou-n to be the original 
contrivei', and had throughout been a ringleader of the insurrection ; that Shah 
Shujah should still he king; and that the British troops should remain till 
spring, and then to save their credit witlidraw of their own accord. In return 
for his part in this plot, Akbar Khan should be recognized as Shah Shujah’s 
wuzeer or prime-minister, and should moreover be guaranteed by the British 
government in a present paynnent of thirty, and an annual pension of four lacs 
of rupees. One part of the proposal was to present Ameen-oolah’s head to the 
envoy for a fixed price. This he at once rejected, but lie grasped at tlie other 
proposals, and assented to them by a writing under !\is own hand. The follow- 
ing morning, the 23d, wa.s fixed for holding a conference Avith Akbar Khan, 
and completiug the arrangements. 

Often had the envoy been warned of the danger of intriguing with Akbar 
Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to risk ail on a single chance, 
ratlier than prolong tlie suspense and agony which were making existence intol- 
erable. After breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and ilackenzie, 
and told them to prepare to accompany' him to a conference with Akbar Klian. 
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Mackenzie, who liad found him alone, liaving for the fimt time learned liie inten- 
tions, exclaimed "It is a trap." He abruptly answered, " Leave me to manw 
X““ ■*>' 3 ’=t General Elpliinstonc had been kept wholly 

m the dark, but the envoy, now on the point of setting out, sent for him and 
e.xplamed the nature of the intrigue. Startled, and far from satisfied witli tlie 
explanation, the general asked what part the other Barukzye chiefs had taken 
m the negotiation, and was simply .answered " they are not in the plot." " Do 
yon not then apprehend treneheiy!’ rejoined the general. " None whatever," 
was the reply , " I am certain the thing will succeed What I want you to do 
IS to have two regiments and gnus got quickly ready, and without making any 
! ^ “xt moment required to move towards Mahomed Khan’s 

foil. Mith more good sense and greater firmness than he nsimlly displayed, 


|irix.enij> 

toBconfar 

AkbarKliaii 



the general continued to lemonstmffi till *i 
short hy exelaimlng, "Le.ave it all to me- T 

than A'ou do." ^ ^^'^'^erstand these things better 

About noon of the 2^t? *lia» 

by Lawrence, Trevor mfl \f' passed out of cantonments, accompanied 

place of meeting was’abent (m yrt 

banks of the river where it is ‘ ° not far from the 

among some hillocks n ^ ^ bridge. It was situated on a slope 

bad been spread for the occasion 'lumber of horse-cloths,' which 

tliat a beautiful Arab horse wl* T. K ® filong, the envoy remembered 

juice, with the intention nf nvi,, * purchased fi-om the o%vner at a high 
coveted it, had been left W -1- was known to 

Ho therefore ilcsired Captain Mackenzie 


to rctimi for it, „„a 
the subject which was nearest I 

'xavy stake, hut the prize was 


ill iiie matoTtf — v'v,cticu iiiacKenaw 

tile subject which was nearest his other two officers on 


He was playing, he admitted, for a 


^ prize was wnrfl. *».„ aumuieu, lui ■* 

uu'Sivmg, he i. said to have remarked however, to suppress 

. Death is preferable to the life we 
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are leading now.” After the usual salutations and some conversation on horse- a.d i84i. 
hack, dining which Akhar Khan was profuse in liis thanks for the present of 
tlie Arah steed, and also for that of a handsome pair of douhie-harrelled pistok, ^ 

which lie had admired at a previous meeting, the parties repaired to the spot Khan 
pro\’ided for their reception The envoy reclined on tlie slope, and Trevor and 
ilackenzie seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose mspicions were 
already awake, continued standing behind him, till, a-s the only means of 
avoiding the importunit)" of the cliiefs, who urged him ako to sit, he knelt on 
one knee -ready to start in a moment Akbar Khan opened the conference hy 
an abrupt question. “Are you read}’,” he aSked, “to crfrry out the proposals of 
the previous evening?" “'Why not?” replied the envoy, ifeanwhile, the 
Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called attention to the suspicions circum- 
stance, by obs'en.'ing that if tlie conference was meant to be secret the intruders 
ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a circle wuth 
their whips, but Akbar Khan interposed, sa3ing that their presence could do 
no harm, as they were all in the secret. What this secret was did not remain 
a moment in ,doobt. Tlie envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from 
behind, were rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three officers 
«u’ere immediately dragged away and placed each behind a mounted Afghan 
chief, who rode off at full speed in the direction of Slahomed KJianh fort. 

Captain Trevor unfortunately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Ghazees; 

Captains Lawrence and JIackenzie were lodged in the fort iloanwhile, the 

* ^ Bunlcrcl. 

envoy had been seized by Akbar Khan, and was straggling desperately with 
him on the ground. It is said, probably ^vitll truth, that his antagonist meant 
only to drag him off like his companions, and that it was not till resistance had 
exasperated him, that he drew a pistol, one of those just presented to him, and 
shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror were strongly depicted 
on the envoy’s uptmTied face. The only words he was heard to utter were 
“As barae Khoda," (For God’s s-ike). In the fearful tragedy which thus 
terminated the life of Sh William 3Iacnaghten, the most melancholy circum- 
stance is that, wliether because misfortune had unhinged his mind or weakened 
his moral principles, be was engaged at the time of his death, not in the faithful 
discharge of his duty, hut in a course of tortuous policy, which every honour- 
able mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations previously formed 
between tlie Afghans and the British, and left, it optional for the hitter to 
choose their own coui’se, independent of the obligations preidously contracted 
by treaty. The highest representative of the government, an* iimhassador 
whose vei*y office hedged him round with a eacredne^ which all nations, not 
absolutely baibarous, recognize and revere, had been decoyed into an ambush 
and treacherously murdered. With a people capable of doing such a deed, and 
boasting of it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, were 
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^ useless, and all tlierefore that now remained for the British was to aven-'e tlieir 
ivrongs, or at all events, if that was beyond ti.eir power, to become once more Heir 
iion. own protectors, and trust to nothing but Providence .and tlieir own stout benrb 
and swords Such was evidently Hie course wbieli was'nt once safest and 
„,„mo,t honourable, hot it was not that whiel, the military authorities prepared 
to adopt At first they would not believe that the elivoy had been mnidered 
and instead of taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a siihjcci, 
sen round .an officer to calm the nlarm which was generally felt, by intimating 
at t he Lead of each regiment that tliongl. Uie conference I, ad been intemiplej 
by tlie Ghazees, and the envoy artth the officers who accompanied him bad 
been removed o the city, their immediate return to cantonLnt, miglit 1. 

Wnne made known the full eztent of the atrocity, and at the same L, 
t aTof I„T' murderers for a renew.al of nege- 

found that tbev^ad""]' '^1>™ the cbiefi 

t ir deman ^ i'nnrediateiy rose k 

ailiclea “st What’"' "‘""“f *“ it ft- -J-Iitio™' 

given up 2d,' AU 0 ^ 71 ^ 03 ° bf"- ‘‘'“’“‘'y ““’t b» 

excess of those in use with HielJ^L ?” f “ 

together with his avife and da„.l,ter"and”H?etH’''‘^‘ 

married and have children untU gentlemen of rank who are 

nod the other Af^n, ,7 c Kim 

Hindoostan, shaU remain'as guKb ariu! nt" "'ll 

ft fruitless attempt to modify th^m , ^ luunihating articles, after 

evenitwasnotcompLd^ rmereivT “““ 

the safeguard which th«» Affrl... i • r i *** ti’oops, after waiting in vam for 
without it througli a larfrT n " promised to provide, marched out 

evening in the mmpart of ih P*™”® which liad been made on tlie previous 
niimher of those who thus ffteihtate their egress. The total 

fighting men, and 12,000 follow uments amounted to about 4500 

through a rugged mountainous ^ 

and tliere were otlier cireumstanre r'ri'mjs undertaking, 

desperate. The Newab Zemnnn^l “■■“'c “>1 ta' 

king, wwote Pottinger w.ami„'v Afghans Lad set up as theu- 

promised safeguard, butitwaTfoITJ . ‘‘“e® of setting out witbout the 

to move." The same fatality wbicb b-ul “’""'W.'’ mass began 

"■"S again manifest; and while (L fr'«t‘s>ted alltheir operations 

interposed that the rearguard were “ ’”'"'5' '’•’kid's 1 ^“® 

•ceek '■’'.''"d after a fierce eonliict will, “"‘‘’““'"‘s * 

^kuvees and plunderers, and did not 
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i'each theii’ encamping ground, on tlie right bank of the Cabool near Begramee, a n. isiz. 
till two hours after niidiaiglifc. This first march sufficed to reveal insuperable 
difficulties. 

■\yiien the niorninff of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was presented. Jinny 

® 1 1 •* 1 <in.i*t«rs 

of the Hindoo women and children, exhausted by fatigue and cold, had sunk 
doum on the snow to die. Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was 
erident that ere long the whole force would become disorganized. Horses, 
camels, and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were huddled together 
in an inextricable mass. JTcanwhile fanatic and marauding bands kept hover- 
ing on the flanks, and seized every opportunity of slaiigliter or plunder. The 
only chance of sivfety would have been a rapid march, by which the p£U5ses 
might have been cleared before the enemy could cflectually obstruct them, but 
this was now impossible. Zeroaun Klian having again pi-omiscd to disperse 
the plunderers and send supplies of food and fuel, General Elplun,stone was 
induced to order a halt at Boothauk. It was his intention to have continued 
the mareli during the night, had not the appearance of Akbar Khan on the 
scene caused lilm to abandon it The Afghan cliief wa-s at the head of about , 

GOO horsemen, and on being communicated with, announced that he bad come 
.to act as a safeguard, and at the same time to demand hostages for the evacua- 
tion of Jelalabad. Till these were given, and Sale’s brigade should have 
actually retired, he was instructed to detain the retreating force, and furnish 
them in the interval with all neccssarj' supplies. After tliis announcement, it 
could scarcely be doubted that the extermination of the whole force wa.s 
intended, Another bivouac on tlie snow during a night of intense cold, would 
almost suffice for this purpose, and hence the oulychauce of escape wivs to push 
on at all hazards, without au liour s delay. Such, however, was not the resolu- 
tion of General Elphinstono, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavoured 
to make terma Ultimately, after another night of hoiTor had been spent, 

Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major PoUioger and Captains Lawrence 
and JIackenrie as hostages, and to permit the continuance of the retreat to 
Tezeen. Could tlus place have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of Tbe Kioorf 
the route would have been surmounted, inasmuch as the Khoord Cjibool Pass, * 

stretching for about five miles tliiougb a narrow gorge, hemmed in by precipi- 
tous mountain ridges, would have been cleared. No sooner however was the 
gorge entered, than the mountaineers rushed down to tlie attack, and a fearful 
massacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised pi*otection, seemed will- 
ing to afibrd it, but it was beyond his power, and the British force, now a mere 
rabble of fugitives, were shot down by Imndreds, almost without any attempt 
at resistance. About 3000 persons are said to have perished in. this dreadful 
pass The English ladies accompanying the advance, though exposed to tlie 
murderous fue of the Afghan marksmen, escaped unhurt, with the exception of 
Lady Sale, who was struck by a ball which lodged in her wi-ist. 
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TIig remnant of tlie force rmcliej Kliomd Cabool fort on tlio cvonim. of tl- 
Sth, but It was not to obtain any mitigation of tlieir suirerinos “ffc had 
^ ascended." says Lieutenant Ejwei “to a stUl colder climate than ,ve I, ad M 
behind, and were without tents, fuel, or food” Tl.e consequence w.as, that "an 
mmense number of poor wounded wretciies,” wl.oso groan, of niiseiy and 

orldler 1 I"”*'™' "'^d^red about the camp dertitute 

of sMtei, and perished during the night" On the 0th, before IrUe, II, e 

waX forTr ” "f «■- figlding men, without 

waiting for eiders, pushed on ,n advance with the camp followeiu. Tl.e reniain- 

ofttZatan mile, when another 

LrtTLeZZ -oompauied it 

of the marriedZtl ‘‘"d demanded the delivery 

AkbarTh:nfo.:aU:rr“ Z p.'ete.t,both„ 

It. The latter indeed hn, ^ ^acneral EJphinstone for granting 

him, by a written statemTT''^ 1 which influenced 

grounds: flist htause Zd ■>" 

horrors they had alreadv witn l r **■“ and oldldron, after the 

reoondly, hLause tillZZ Z T of our camp," and 

tietions, the Siidar h.adZwn the ZZ " “““'"oomeiit of the nego- 
as hostages, this m,ark of trust i- *“ ''“ve the married people 

Jodghrg by the event, it is “Csfb! " 7«P0»^mS Ming in him.” 
ounded. The Mies and child™ ° ^mt reason ^vas well 

Afghan balls, but the repetition f"' 'inscathed through a shower of 

co^lld be hoped for, and to Z1 . . ^ e'icape was more than 

conflict would hav helr«.r “ 

md«d a horrible altermaUve Z “f ^efety. It was 

WiigsofLadyMacn.aghtenwhei!tddlT''l Z”'' “““‘re than express the 

“”d ’'"omo what was called the floi*- British protection, 

ms and There was indeed some "a,wa t” ° murtlered her 

fact th,,t Akbar Khan’. their 


therefore seem, that the gmeZa'Z'"’ ‘''c British,’ and it 
occond reason, a difeent VCZr rT” >>0 onshained. On his 

W Imd of Akhar Khan, H ^fter the e.vpe.dcnce he 
trts might elicit a corresp„„di„„7^„f““'^‘o imagine that an/’.mark of 
fled llie sumender of the ladles d1dZ f ? T’'” "ccooity avhich justi- 

rnrrled to undemland why they ^ ”"<i “0 

‘im common danger, were aim P“‘» ‘c 

"tefcecomethe “guests" „f Akbar Kh.an 


'■e own family were'in tlm 

he eenpril’B « ‘ands of the British, and it 
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The coiomantl to halt on the rooming of the 0th was disapproved by the a-d. is 42. 
whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect to a personal remonstrance 
against it, declared that it would involve their entire destniction, where.as 
another day’s march would carry them dear of the snow. The general listened, 
but refused to be convinced. Tlie consequence was, that the native soldiers 
took what seemed the only remedy into their own hands, and prepared to 
desert. The example bad previously been set by the Shah’s cavalry, and they 
were not slow in following it. On the monung of the lOtU, when the march 
was resumed, the native regiments had almost melted away. “ The European 
soldiers,” says Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men left, the Hindoo- opon jug- 
stanees having all suffered more or less from the eflwts of the frost in their 
hands and feetj few were able even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger: in fact, the prolonged delay in Uie snow had paralyzed the mental and 
bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any useful 
exertion. .Hope seemed to have died in every breast; the udldness of terror 
was exhibited in every countenance.” The end was now fast approaching. 

The enemy hovering on the heights were watching their opportunity, while the 
inextricable mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and unconsci- 
ously to inevitable destniction. At a narrow gorge between two precipitous 
hills, where the promiscuous crowd of disorganized sepoys and camp followers 
were so huddled together tliat they could neither recede nor advance, the 
slaughter was renewed, and barbarously continued till, of tlie 10,000 persons 
who started from Cabool, less than a fourth remained. The sepoys were 
entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not able to muster of fighting 
men raoi-e than 250 soldiers of the 44lb, 150 cavalry, and 50 horse artillery- 
men, with one gun. On observing the slaughter at the gorge, General Elphin- 
stoue caUfid upon. Akhar Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good bis promises 
of protection. The oft-repeated answer was returned that he could- not, and 
along -with the answer a new humiliating proposal: let the British lay down 
their arms, and he would undertake to save their livea There was still spirit 
enough remaining to treat tins proposal as it deserved, and the march was 
resumed. By a rapid movement the defile, where 80 many of the camp foUowera . 
had already. perished, was reached, but before it could be cleared the enemy 
opened a destructive fire on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave 
another proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a handful of 
men who stood by him, os he expresses ik “nobly and heroically,” gained 
another short respite for the whole. Akbar Kban, when again appealed to, 
haring only renewed his ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on 
J ugduluck by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, could only be effected by throu’ing off the camp followers and learing 
them to their fate. The march was resumed with this view as quietly as possi- 
ble, but the deception which stem necessity alone could juslif}’ did not succeed. 
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and the fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an unmanage- 
able rabble. Little molestation, however, was experienced for some miles, and 
the advanced guard after halting at Kuttur Sung for the arrival of the rear- 
guard, pushed on for Jugduluck, still ten miles distant It was reached at la^t 
by the advance guard, without much obstruction, but not without the greatest 
difficulty by the rearguard, who, commanded as before by Shelton, fought 
their way manfully, contesting every indi of ground 

At Jugduluck the survivors of the British force, now few in number and 
exhausted with fatigue, found a temporary shelter behind some ruined walls, 
and were endeavouring to snatch a little repose, when they were suddenly 
aroused by voUey after voDey poured from the adjoining heights into the heart 
0 their bivouac. They were in consequence obliged to quit it, and make one 
hold effort to clear the ground before them It succeeded, and the troops when 
night dosed, ^yere able again to seek the shelter of the ruined walls Mean- 
wlnle Akhar Khau was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
ppe. et 0 ^P^tectioD, he sent a message inviting a conference with General 
Uplunstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone They went, and after 
greatest apparent kindness and hospitality, founJ 
X yet evaomtecl i. terms of the treoty. 

"oh hZl: Tv r r ^eoera,, whose sense Of honom 

prlmS “ tae Mundem remained os keen as ever, endeavoured to 

a time would lo h pT’ / *" <ljsappearance from the ormy at sucli 
m l„ Sh,r K, ■“ of oounto- 

Ion"cd their hflU fn A ’1*1 • resumed, and the troops pro- 

officers was to Le ‘th! ' '^"tained British 

not only o^Lk'L! “fl' ""onant of the W stiU surviving, and they 
Shah Klian hi, ftlhcjrf *^*”1 'j"t engaged Maliomed 

forheonm"'„n,“ ; "" “f influence, to purchase the 

;nnch ai«a,io„,duri„;:.Si?rcLl 'T rupees After 

iog -v- much for’hloodls frills,.''??!? the Ghiljies were thirst- 

ond intimated that all win *^°*]*^ Shah Khan arrived about (lush, 

of the troops to Jcl.al.abad ^‘"^cahly arranged for the safe conduct 

when the lie avas given to it 1 “""“""rement had scarcely escaped his lips, 

of the Briti,!, bivouac and (dd u7n t “ o-™0 f"™ ‘''O ‘ii«lien 

work. ‘o“ H« Gl.ilji« ,„d resumed tl.eir murderoos 

The filing announced tliat il 

'il>on their victims, hut (he 8 ol'r*”^''i^ were on the alert waiting to pounce 
inJhcted Ftich severe chastLseiaent*^ ‘^pajed so much determination, and 
Ji"* first jvirt of the inarch was cfferl,!^l forward of the plunderers, that 

'■“"ever „w.|,cd .„c.„ T ; ^ '’'-f'" 

y fad sl.ll 1„ „p 
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wbicb tlie road climbs by a steep ascent between lofty precipices. By incredible a t> 
exertion the summit was nearly gained, when a sudden turn brought them in 
front of a barricade formed of shrubs and branches of trees. To penetrate it Aanihaa. 

, , tion of tL* 

seemed impossible, and either to halt or recede was inevitable destruction, smce snushfoKe 
the enemy, who had been lying in ambush, were already busy with their long 
knives and jezaik It was a most unequal struggle, and terminated in the 
almost total extinction of the force. Brigadier Anquetd, Colonel Chambers, 
and ten other officers, here met their deatlia During the conflict, about twenty 
officers and forty-five privates managed to clear the barricade and make their * 
way to Gundamuck at daybreak of tbe 13lh. The respite thus obtained was of 



short duration. The enemy began to pour in from all quarters, and their 
intended victims had become incapable of resistance, as not more than two 
rounds of ammunition to each man remained. What was to be done? Obvi- 
ously the only alternatives were to make terms, or if these were refused, to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. The former alternative seemed not unattain- 
able, for sliortly after their arrival .a messenger arrived with overtures from the 
chief of the 'district. Major Griffiths, now the senior officer, set out to have an uasmcreof 
interview with the chief, and was only on the way, when the blood-thirsty mob 
broke in upon his little hand and massacred cveryman of them, except Captain 
Souter of the 4 tlh and a few privates, who were made prisoners. A few officersr 
who had quitted tlie column at Soorkbab and continued in advance of it, still 
survived. As they proceeded, one after another perished, and at Futteahbad 
their number was reduced to sue. Being now only sixteen miles from Jelala- 
had, their final deliverance seemed at band, but the measure of disaster was 
not yet complete. In the vicinity of Futteahbad a treacherous offer of kind- 
ness threw them oflf their guard. While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen 
them for their remaining f.itigues, they were attacked by a party of armed 
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men. Two of their number were iimnediately cut doim, and three overtaken 
after an ineffectual flight, shared the same fate. Dr. Bi^-den, now the only 
smwivor, Iiavmg providentially escaped, pursued his journey. Ho rode a pony 
so jaded that it could scarcely cany him, and on which, as he was both wounded 
, and faint, he was hardly able to keep bis seat. At length, however, on cominc 
within sight of Jelalabad, he was descried from the walls. The British cairi! 
son there though without any certain information on the subject, knew a, 

Cab ‘ Z n r f-^todings as to the fate of the 

Cahool force Colonel Dennie, who had ventured, one cannot help thinkin.., 

the destruction of all the rest, no sooner heard that a solitary and apparently 

™''™roachin’ be a British oflicer, 

Ito a™ r “ Y '*■ t'bich "sounded 

A It o7r “ T Here comes the messenger'" 

tCa el^td'rblt -bef. 

tlieir worst fears A BritisL wTad 

British arms had sustained a exterminated, and the 

in any previous Indinn c ^«ater far than bad ever befallen them 

that Dennle's pronheov if ™ however to leani 

uf one, there were stml “■ 

-horn the'deepest interest wa“Tir’TImB°rtf,‘v'“ 

c-aptives were still alive, and might vet he^ ‘ 
but as it was after a oonsidembl! LlJ 

advanced part of the narrative <Jetails j)roperl7 belong to a more 
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roughly handled, and was so imperfectly provided with -the provisions and ad. 1^12. 
military stores which would he absolutely required in marching back through 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a population saia'» 

brigade con 

understood to be almost universally hostile, that a council of war, summoned tunw» it* 
to consider the important subject, decided, though not unanimously, that the jeiaiaba<> 
march on Jelalahad ought to be continued. Even this could not be effected 
without sacrifice. In order to move as lightly as possible, it was neces-saiy 
to leave a large amoimt of valuable property in the cantonments at Gunda- 
muck, and in the absence of better custodiers to intrust it to the charge of a 
body of the Shah’s irregular cavalry. The result, whicli was probably not 
unforeseen, immediately followed. The Janbaz, such being the name by which 
these cavalry were designated, lost no time in fraternizing with the insurgents, 
the cantonments were burned down, the property disappeared, and the insur- 
rection itself spread wider and wider over all the surrounding districts. 

The brigade resumed its march on the 11th of November, and the insur- 
gents, probably not yet fully prepared for action, offered little obstruction. 

On the morning of the 12th, it became obvious that a different course was to 
be pursued By day-break the adjoining lulls were covered \rith armed men, 
watching their opportunity to descend and sweep all before them. The task 
of keeping them in check was intrusted to Colonel Dennie, who, after a kind 
of running fight had for some time been kept up, had recourse to a manceuvi’e. 

Placing the cavalry in ambush, he led out the infantry to the attack, with 
instructions suddenly to wheel round when about to come into actual collision 
with the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. The enemy mistaking the feint 
for a real flight, raised a wdld shout, and to complete their victurj' laished iqto 
the low ground. A charge from the cavalry threw them into irretrievable 
coufijsiou, and they fled leaving tlvj valley covered with their dead. After this 
decided check, no further opposition was made to the march of the brigade, 
which entered Jehilabad on the 13th of January, and took unchallenged 
possession of it. Sale’s intention wa.s to bold it as an intermediate post, from 
which reinforcements received from India by ivaj’ of Peshawer might be 
forwarded to Caboo), and where, should the retirement of the Cabool force 


itself become necessarj’, it might find a liaven of safety. The nature of the 
task -which he had thus undertaken cannot be better explained than in his own 
words. “I found the walls of Jelalahad in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The enceinte was far too 
y’' extensive for my small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2.3()() 
yards. Its tracing was ricious in the extreme. It had no parapet exceptiii" 
i'' for a few hundred yards, which then wjis not more tliaii two feet hi"]!. Earth 
3'’’ and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramparts, that tliem 
>> were roads in various dii-ections across and over them into the country, Tiiere 
was a space of 400 yards together, on which none of the gjirrlson could show 
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themselves excepting at one spot; the population within was disaffectetl, anJ 
the whole enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, w’alls, mosques, tombs, and 
1'S‘deat ^ co«ld ^ opened at twenty or thirty yards” After 

Jeiaiabai tile above description, it is almost superfluous to observe that the diihculty of 
liolding such a place was certainly not less than that of defending the Brithb 
cantonments at Cabool. Fortunately, however, a very different spirit prevailed, 
and the very same circumstances urUeli General Elpliinstone mismanaged seas 
to tang disgrace and ruin on the Cabool force, sufficed to make Sir Eobert Sale 
and his brigade a band of heroes 


As soon as Jclalabad was entered, it became a question wbetber the whole 
city ought to bo held, or whether it would not be more prudent to retiie 
into the citadel, which might he much more easily defended, and was ample 
enough to atford sufficient aceommodatlon Strong reasons for the latte 
course were not wanting, but the former and holder course was preferred 
and It was determined not to yield up au inch of the city except under due 




rnferLea!t?utail'‘'’f‘'' was formed has alrea. 

the difficulty of defenro eeveral cii-cumstances by wliii 

city, the provisions for men Sd^I ^ brigade entered tl 

surrounding country, from which ^ 

'Vas so completely in the Iiands . supplies could be looked fc 

them were seen ciowninr^ tl... n,T • • tliat not fewer than 5000 

oeeding with the defence whuitl”™^ ‘«*ghts. It was in vain to think of pi' 
nim for Afghan marksmen The 7^*?- 

iuburgents a lesson which would * 1 *^^ ^^cesaary therefore was to give ti 
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head of SOO of her Majesty’s 1 3tb, SOO of the 35th native infanti^’, 100 sappers a d. iws. 
and miners, 200 of the Kliyher corps, a squadron of the 5th light cavaliy, a few 
irregular horse, and three guns, in all 
about 1100 fighting men, to give battle 
to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold. The boldness of the enterprise 
was justified by its success. The enemy 
gave way at every point, and suffered 
so severely in their flight that a fort- 
night elapsed before they again ven- 
tured to show themselve.s in force. 

The enemy having recovered from 
the terror of their defeat, began again 
to press so close upon the defences that 
another chastisement was deemed ne- 
cessaiy. The tast was intrusted to 
Colonel Dennie, who made a vigorous 
sortie on the 1st of December, and put 
the insui'gents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific sluugliter. But while 
Sale and his brigade were thus main- 
taming the honour of the British arras, the tidings from Cahool were assuming a 
darker hue, and on the Otli of January’ a letter arrived which disclosed the full 
extent of the calamity. This letter, dated 29th December, 1841, was signed by 
Eldred Pottinger, in charge of the Cabool mission, and W. K. Elplunstone, major- 
general, and addressed to Captain Maegregor. Tlje bearer of it was an Afghan otdwfcitim 
horseman. It was in the follo\ving tenns: — “It having been found necessarj’ jeiaiaiiadto 
to conclude an agreement founded on that of the late Sir tV. H. Macnaghten, 
for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troops, we have the honour to request 
that you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jelfdabad, our AvisU that 
the troops now at that place should return to IncUa, commencing their march ‘ 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the property of 
Dost JIahomed Khan with the new governor, as also such stores and baggage 
as thei*e may not be the means of canying away, and the provisions in store for 
our use on arriving at Jelalabad* Abdool Ghuffoor Klian, who is the beaver 
of tins letter, will render you all the assistance in liis power. He has been 
appointed governor of Jelalabad on the part of the existing government.” This 
letter certainly placetl both Maegregor and Sale in a dilemma, but their mode 
of extricating themselves, subsequently approved by government, will now be 
condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, letuined ou the » 

same day: — “'\Ve have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 29th ult, which you therein state was to bo delivered to us by Abdool 

Vot. III.^ 25 J 
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A I) 1 W 2 GbxifToor Klian, appointed go^’eraor of tliis place by tliu existing powers al 
Cnbool That communication not deliveml to b}* liiin, but by a ine>- 
of bis, and thougli dated 29tli December, IStl, baa only this moment 
ofj coached iia We have at the same time positive infonnatioii that ilabomt'! 

* Akbar Kban baa sent a prodamation to nil tbe cliiefs in tbe iiciglibourljooJ, 
urging them to raise their followers for the pur]) 0 sc of intercepting and destroy* 
ing tbe forces now at Jolalnbad. Under these circumstances, we Iiave decmei! 
it our dut}' to await a further communication from you, wlncli we desire tnav 
point out tbe security* which may be given for our safe march to Pesbawer" 
Only four days after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Brj-don made it impossible 
to doubt tbo propriety of the course which luid been ndoptwL The evacuation 
of Jeklabad would have procured no relief to the Cabool force, whose destruc- 
tion bad already been all but consummated, and would only have been a nev 
tnuinpb to .Afghan treachery. 


1 from JelaLiUid, It team- 

ou u 1 ituouJd be possible to retain it. Tbo insurgents, afraid again to 
risk an encounter in the open field, endeavoured to shake tbo fidelity of the 
roopi ty imidious offera, wUcI, were .w far successful ll.at it was deemrf 
necessary as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of tire Klryte 
‘'‘® .'‘‘‘•■'''■“'“f of jeznilchces, and n few of the .Ugta 
eiTrio™?, ‘ f pinnem wl,o Imd formerly been in lie 

it doSss Kl.en" T1,U diminution of the garrison, Itousl 

ftU oSu, ''>• moro difli^lt, Zi 

troops wbo rednc'^ll ''Pi/"'*. " “nddiliomd labours on tlie rcmainla; 
i>.r..i«. At this Veiy time u” r beyond tbeirslrength’ 

sac<:t :Sb S ‘-of o P--' »' 

Pourremme„f.h!a T o Pri'alions was not to be realised 

'Vyld, to the reUef orLSd '^1?^°'^“’^'’''*''’''“'”'““'''*’’*®”’*“'''^^^ 
to it amounted to 3300 m ■ ^ 1 "* 

aadshort^afte It! ? "* ‘''O Sft'- -f Decanher, 

Pass. The Kbyberees'' ™i„„ t "'o'’ ‘'“o ™tronce of the Kbyber 

Brigadier Wyla had to W if' Brined by .Ikbar Khan, 

loth of January, 1842, he entered rl”^' O” 
fort of All llusiid whifli I succeeded so far as to canj' the 

however was tS fimiwt *''' i*- 

both by casualty and desertion ^ ^ obliged, after sustaining severe loss 

disappointment to the defen l”’ r ^ disastrous retreat. This serious 
which no human efforts coold^^ ®Wabad was soon followed by .a dis-ister 

destroyed an immense quantity of 

and old walls, miing up nvvinei demolishing forts 

pets to six or seven feet hifrl. • groves, &c., had raised the para 

ieet hrgh. reparred and widened the ramparta, extended the 
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bastions, retrenched three of the gates, covered the fourth ndth an outwork, a.i>. isis, 
and excavated a ditch ten feet in depth and twelve in width, and were con- 
OTatulatinff themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack. “But,” Twraen-Jon^ 

o o o ^ V ftiTthfiiuUce 

to borrow again from Sir Robert Sale, “it pleased Prondence on the 19th of atJei.iui*..i 
February to remove in an instant this ground of confidence. A tremendous 
earthquake shook down all our parapets, built up ndth so much labour, injured 
several of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a 
third of the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a curtain in 
the Peshawer face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shapeless mass of ruins. 

It savours of romance, but it is a sober fact, that tbe cit}' was tlirow'n into 
alarm witliin the space 
of little more than one 
month, by the repeti- 
tion of full oi^e hun- 
dred shocks of this 
terrific phenomenon of 
nature.” 

The garrison of Je- 
lalabad lost not a day 
in commencing to re- 
pair the damage done 
to tbe fortifications, 
but Alcbar Khan, now 
no longer employed in 
the extermination of 
the Cabool force, was 
also nn the alert, and, made hie a^^^easanee with a lar^e hedy nf tree^e at llnv- 
kail, about seven miles distant. The previous defeats sustained by his country- 
men had taught him the danger of immediate approach, and he therefore con- 
tented himself at first with endeavouring to cut off tbe foraging parties of the 
g.arrisoii. After a short time, he veutmvd bn a bolder course, and having formed 
two camps, one with his head-quaiters two miles to the west; and the other 
about a mile to the east, invested the dty and established a rigorous blockade. A 
series of skirmishes' ensued, most haras^ng to the British, whose only object 
was to protect their parties, but invariably to their advantage, the Afghans 
never risking an encounter without paying dearly for their rashness. On ’the 
10th of March, from a suspicion that the enemy had begun, or were preparing 
to run a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following morning, and ter- 
minated as usual in the flight of the Afghans after considerable loss. This 
success freed the garrison from any danger of immediate attack, but did not 
otherwise improve tlieir position, which was becoming more and jnore critical 
from a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. Tlie former deficiency 
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was consWcraWy relieved on tbe 1st of April, by a well-conducted sortie, which 
captured several Lirgc lloeka of sleep; tie prospect of supplying tie latter im 
•slso briglitening, as it was known that n largo force wliicli lad assembled at 
Peslawer under General Pollock lad already started. 

of April Aktar Klan fired a royal salute. On iniiuiring into 
. the cause, different accounts were given. One was that it was in honour of a 
victory gamed over General Pollock in tlo Khybev Pass; another that it™ 
preparatoiy to Akbar Elan’s departure, who lad resolved to break up his camp 
and hasten to Oabool, to take advantage of a new revolution which had taken 
p ace there In either case, it seemed advisable that the Afghan camp should be 
nt acked, and accordingly at daybreak of the 7th, a large force, formed into three 
colunnns, moved out from the westen g.ato of the city. Akbar Khan prepared 
for he encounter by drawing up hia troops, estimated at about COCO mk In 

rafir “1 offoits against the fort, which from tbe annoyance it 

stride wafs®""' r The 

I S la : 7 ”'■' Ho hod led his column 

conflict, when the read! of the" 3th fromTl I’ 

Robert s“tl:rm”:? “ 7 ““P- 

recaptured four cuns Icwt br tl ^ of two cavalry standards, 

troops, seized and de<itmv i "iiJch honest exultation among our 

nnd burned the whole of 0 ^ quantity of material and ordnance stores, 
Akbar in open fieU t «. ITT tbe defeat of Mahomed 

complete and signal." General *p Jl 'T of blockading, has been 

April, only nine days at hand, and on the ICth of 

Jbe happiness of receiving him^Tre 

lum within tlicir gates ^ A f succours he brought along with 

successfully encountered will fo ^ tb® obstacles lie 

defence of Jelalabad. ’ apin-opriate appendix to the heroic 

PoUock reached P«.i. 

"" ®bitc of the troops tlietp ^ ^ebruai^', 1842, and found 

met him on hU journey bad than the sinister reports which 

d'^niay. and delegates from diflcrn"f ^ thorn with 

meetings by night for the purpose of brigade were holding 

to ndvance. 'While this disaflectioo ■'vliicli might be given 

the question therefore was whctl i no success was to be expected; 
1'® on the match’ or starf reinforcements which 

' materials as he had, at the 
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risk of “disaffectioa' or cowardice." Prudence counselled him to wait, but ad wq. 
Sale’s m-gency left him no alternative, and the marc]» was commenced. His 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, bub 4000 of these, chiefly ^ 
Europeans, bad not yet joined, while a considerable portion of the 8000 actually Tanc* from 
as.sembled were Sikhs, in whom little confidence could be placed. r^iawer 

Before starling, attempts had been made to gain the Khyberees. and part 
of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, but the maurauding habits of 
the mountaineers were too strong to be overcome, and it soon became obvious 
that force would be necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrood, General 
Pollock started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, in dim 
t^vilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at the entrance of the 
pass the Khyberees had erected a strong barricada It might have been stonned, tls uhjiwr 
but the more efiective plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns of anj Jelala- 
inflmtry began to crown the heights on cither side. The mountaineers, aston- 
iahed at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a Imnd-to-liand fight 
on gi'ouud where, from deeming it inaccessible, they bad never dreamed of being 
attacked, soon gave way. The barricade thus left withotit defenders was easily 
surmounted, and the main body of the foi*cc cDcumbered with its long string of 
baggage, began to move slowly along the defile. Before evening closed, Ali 
Musjid was reached, and foimd to be evacuated 'l*he key of tlie pass being 
thus secured, no furtlier difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and tlie 
relief of the garrison, after its five months of severe privation and heroic daring, 
was triumphantly achieved. How different its fate from tliat of the uTetehod 
fugitives from Cabool 1 

While the honour of the British arms was maintained, and the disgrace of chuaw 
Cabool partly retrieved at Jelalabad, the tidings received from the south and tbe'i^La^s 
south-west were of a mixed character. Nott was nobly doing his part at 
Candahar, but Ghuznee had fallen into tlie hands of the insurgents. Slaclaren’s 
brigade, which Kolt against his better judgment bad detached to Cabool, after 
a vain attempt to advance, retraced its steps, and reached Candahar on the 8th 
of December. The necesity of the return can scarcely be disputed, and yet it 
was in one re.spect most unfortunate. Ghuznee liad been invested by the sur- 
rounding tribes a-s early as the 20th of November. It was ill provided either 
for a siege or a blockade, and the garrison therefore learned with no small 
delight that the enemy, alarmed at the advance of Maclaren, had suddenly 
retired. Colonel Palmer, tlie officer in command, availed himself of the respite 
to improve the works and lay in supplies, but bad done little when the enemy, 
encouraged by ilaclaren’s retirement, reappeared. An act of humanity, praise- 
worthj’ in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, added greatly to 
the difficulty of the defence. The townspeople, instead of being turned out, 
were allowed to remain, and repaid the kindness thus shown them by admitting 
their countrymen outside through a hole wMdi they bad dug in the walL The 
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AP consequence was that the gairison were compeUed on the 17th of December to 
shut themselras up within the citadel There they continued to mainlain 
difficulty till a letter of similar import to that 
cat-ta. cent by Potlinger and Elphinstone to Jehilabad an-ived. Under the circam- 
stances the commandant conld hardly have been expected to imitate the spirited 
refusal of Sale and Macgregor to coiuply with the letter. He therefore on the 
1st of March entered into an agreement to evacuate the place. Ultimately the 
sepoys of the garrison, who had thrown discipline aside, perished almost to a 
man m an attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawer, which 
they Ignorantly imagined to he only fifty or sixty miles distant; and their 
ntish officers, who had surrendered on the futile promise of " houourable treat ' 


sut« or 

affaJn a( 
tomUiuif 



ment," remained in rigorous 
confinement. 

At Candaliar, tliougli the 
British force mustered needy 
9000 men, under the com- 
mand of an officer of indomi- 
table spirit and distinguished 
ability, the state of afiiiira vras 
very alarming " The good 
people here,” wrote General 
Nott, “are anxiously looking 
for the result of the affairs at 
Cabool, when, should they be 
against us, they will tiy their 
strength.” It was not merely 
open hostility, but treachery 


Of the latter a sno/,;^ - was to be dreade 

orAfgIiancavalr}-inSb^%i,*'-*'l”'**'''’"*^''°*^®“®“'’®''' Two corps nfj'tll* 
and mortally wouudino Motl'"'” * “leering one British offlci 
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-n cf Shah Shujah ture er.lr ■’ T-”"” 

sent hy the chief, at Chbool into 

encamped bcA-ond the TTr^rer. i v i -^ghamstan to raise tlie country, ha' 

In a preriou, ■.;^‘f'>'hyn>Uesnortt^^^^ 

Sufdor Jung „„a if;, Xlfa ''“'f N'""' PWg=<l himself that i 

city. Jio woiih] move out and disn Tl twelve or fifteen miles of tli 

sooner than any had imagined. case supposed occurred mud 

''■nrds, Siifder Jung and AtLi M i ^ j of January, only four day's after 
■haiiar at the head of a force cstim Tf ''■‘'■in fifteen mil® of Can 

at 15.000 to 20,000 men, and took up . 
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btrong position' on the right bank of the Urgandab. Nott lost no time in a d ]S4’. 
redeeming Lis pledge. Starting at the head of a force consisting of five and a 
half regiments of infantry, the Sbali’s 1st cavalrj', a party of Skinner’s horse, Afghan force 
and sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after four hours’ march over near c.m- 
a very diflicult countiy. Without waiting to recruit their exhausted strength, 
the British troops immediately rushed to the encounter, by crossing the river. 

The enemy, scarcely waiting to recwve them, broke and fled, but were not 
allowed to escape without severe chastisement. 

The season for operations in the field was now past, and the two annies ifutnai pre- 
seemed not indisposed to suspend hostilities, the British troops holding the city, 
while the insurgents, now openly headed by Meerza Ahmed, a Dooranee chief, 
established their camp at no great distance. Intelligence of the envoy’s murder 
was received at Candahar for the first time on the 30th of Januarj’-, and pre- 
pared the garrison for still more dismal tidings. During the suspension of 
hostilities Nott had been, unremitting in his exertions, and not only improved 
the fortifications, but laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He bad 
never despaired of being able to maintain hb position, and from his recent 
victory had reason to be more sanguine than ever, when the letter of.Pottinger 
and Blphinstono directing the immediate evacuation both of Candahar and of 
Khelatri-Gbiljie nirived. It was addressed to Major Kawlinson as political 
resident, and was similar in import to that sent to Jelalabad. 

Major Btiwlinaon did not recognize the authority of the order to evacuate, oritt to 
but thought that, taking all cimumstances into consideration, jt woidd be OmdaMr 
desirable so far to act upon it as to make it the basis of a negotiation, the terms 
of which migiit enable the British government, even in the event of retiring 
from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political influence. Nott bad no 
patience with this temporizing policy, and in answer to Rawlinson’a official 
letter on the subject of evacuation wrote ns follows; — "I have only to repeat 
that I will not treat with any person whatever for the retirement of the British 
troops from Afghanistan, until I shall liave received instructions from the 
supreme government. The letter signed ‘ Eldred Pottinger ' and ‘ W. K. Elphin- 
fctone ’ may or may not be a forger}’. I conceive that these officers were not 
free agents at C.vbool, and therefore their letter or order can have no weight 
will) me.” 

In order to hold Candahar and also attack the insurgents encamped in its Preparationi 
vicinit}’, it became necessary ns a preliminary measure to expel from the city 
nil who were known or believed to be disaffected In this predicament 
stood almost all the families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3d 
of March an order was issued for the expuhuon of alM>ut 1000 families, contain- - 
ing according to the ordinarj’ calculation 5000 to COOO indiriduals. ^ No direct 
opposition was experienced, and the clearance was completely effected by the 
Gth. The very next day, the other part of the desigti was proceeded with, an<l 
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^ Nott, leaving only about 2600 men to garrison the city, marched out with the 
remainder of his force to attack the enemy. In proportion as he advanced they 
^ retired, fii-st across the Tumuk, and then across the XTrgandab, keeping alwa)s 
iji so far in front as to prevent our inlantiy from coming in contact with them 
„ This they were the more easily enabled to do, as in their whole force of 12,000 
they had upwards of 6000 well-mounted cavah-y, while the British had only 
a .single wing of the Shah’s horse At List however, on the 9th, the artiDery 
came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy broke and fled It soon 
appeared that tins flight was part of a premeditated plan ; for instead of remov- 
mg to a greater distance, the Afghans made a circuit whicli brought them into 
the Bntisli rear, and hastened hack to Candahar The object was to carry it 
by assault while the greater part of the garrison was absent, Accordingly early 
on the lOtb, Urge bodies of the enemy made their appearance, and began to 
occupy the cantonments and gardens in the vicinity. Du.ing the day their 
IwT “"<> ‘““"is evening Suffler Jimg and Ueem 

“o Id Lr ““ke everything eecme It 

V th SnlTv ^ "P “> Herat gat. 
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ilic enemy still persUted and gateway by means of bags of flour 

»nel, a deadly Hm tlmt after ren.T/T"' hot were met .villi 

Had tl,cy leen .^P ‘ ^‘«npb to assault, tliey finally drew off 

Wined nttacks on the other ratp^ *i ’ ^‘Winltaneous and equally deter- 

H will -now he neeealTI ; rr''‘ “'8'“ have been different. ' 
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of ,1,0 gov,.m„r.,.o„om,‘^rr^‘”8» ‘he Indian government. Tl.e 
» ^sequence of the disastei-s in Afglianistnn, 
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was rendered still more embairas-sing by the state of political parties at home. a.d isis. 
Tlie Whig ministi^’ was tottering to its fall, and -was about to be succeeded by 
a Conservative ministry, which ImAung made political capitjil out of the blun- vie»»of 
ders in Afghanistan, would be obliged in mere consistency, if not from convic- onieimmg 
lion, to adopt a different line of policy. Lord Auckland was not the man to 
struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, and his former 
confidence wr^ succeeded by diffidence and vacillation. He could not now 
hope that the government, on his resigning it, would he carried on in accord- 
ance with his views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future in 
such a manner as would be least embarrassing to his successor. The outbreaks 
^vhich were constantly occurring 
in Afghanistan, as if to belie the 
envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a periftanent 
settlement before his successor 
should arrive \ .and when to these 
was added the nstoundiog intelli* 
gence that the whole country had 
risen in rebellion, and that the 
Biitish army, so far from being 
able to occupy it effectually, would 
in all probability have to fight 
their way out of it, the governor- 
general and his council lost i\o 
time in announcing their deteimi- 
nation to slum the conflict Ac- 
cordingly the only orders issued to toluk , -rvom « rortnut i»y c ii Fori 

Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 

in-chief, were to fonvard troops to Peshawer for the purjiose of assisting the 
arm}’ in its expected retirement At first it was supposed that one brigade 
would sufiico for this purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the 
part of the governor-general, it was deemeil expedient to detach a second 
brigade. Jlajor-geneinl Pollock, appointetl to the command, hastened forwaixl 
to Pesliawer, under the impression that the only task assigned him was to 
relieve Sale's brigade, then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the imme- 
diate evacuation of Afghanistan In the south General Nott’s command was 
continued, and both officers, contrarj' to what had hitherto been the usual order 
of precedence, were no longer to be subordinate, but superior to the political 
residents within their respective commands. Tlie expediency of this arrange- 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword was the only arbiter, cannot be 
quc.'^lioned, but it ran so counter to existing prejudices and interests, that some 
credit is due to LortI Auckland’s government for having resolved to adopt it 
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At tlie date of tlic resolution conferring note, nnd to some extent (llscrclion- 
ary powers on tlie militniy coramamlers, tlio full extent of tlie Cnbool dixiskr 
was not knorra at Calcultn, tat on tlie noil, of January letters were receive, I 
whicli destroyed all tape, nnd made tiro reality even worse than had tan 
aiyreliendcd Severe ns the lilow must iiave been felt, not n day was lost in 
officially publishing it to the world, nnd nt the same time pledging the govern- 
nient to the adoption nnd steadfast prosecution of the most active mc-xsarti 
“for e.xpediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for a.*l 
nig such operations as may he reiiiiiml in that ipiarter for the malnlennnt 
of the honoin- and interests of the British govenimenf A proelamalioi, 
„! , iw \ ‘"■■'kilj ll'o above dcclanilior 

mven ' '-n l ‘'‘a dlspos.al of the BrilM 

port Ktelr ° “> »"r 

aU cs'W •“ -"icient protection for it., subject, an 

abr'to ovlr'” ”■ f ‘■J- oomummate treachery, bee, 

and d °ffl mr f “ "r”' removed by d shane 

glrafb coi n! iTr,’' . "" "'o eo''em.r 

anti men retfnrdt ” ^-'i limve ofllcer 

•tability'and vigour of the BrilWiTo "'i" f'”' 

of the British Indian army.” "‘'"’'"“'''o ‘Pif'f 

up, and goTemor'mn''' t” ° l’"*‘''""'o‘’on was hut feebly follmoi 

perplexity. TheiewMnodmbr*" ‘"‘o " of despondenoy aaJ 

ever to interfere with hi, s, *"*^*^ ' embarrass him. Ho had no wish whsf- 
his departure, have ncliievoT^*'^* policy, nnd yet he would fain, before takial 
honour of the British arms “'gl'f partially retrieve lb< 

liun, and the last miliUrv o seemefl to have entirely forsaken 

government proved a disastaMmdtatrm'iT' 

only to he ignominlonsly driven out 'of Tt entered the Kliyher Paa 

heart sank within him and tl Tl ” ‘''"f Aucklanils 

evaeiiatlon In a letter aatcil”inil' wT •'‘ll*™ative hut immedWe 

“Since we have heard of the i ‘rf Ji rtiary, 1812, he wrote ns follow.,;— 
convinced that from the difllc.lt- ■'‘’>■1 Irt™ I'" 

state^of our preparations, we eouM^ Prtsent opposed to ns, nnd in the actual 
a position in the Jelolahail diatrirf ° “> this year, to mainlaia 

our directions in regard to witViA effective purpo.'se. we li.ave made 

we Shan rejoice to lean, that dear nnd positive, aaJ 

more express orders, hy conflniloT”"!!' fol'ock will h.avo .anticip.atcd these 
desponding spirit lord Anckhmdk ? ohjccta" In this 

hi, successor, having .arrived nt flnl „ "‘’‘'''“■on closed, Lord Ellenborongl. 

‘ ”■> the 2Stl. of Febrnarj.. 
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At Calcutta be bat], ia concurrence with his council, declared it to be one of the 
main objects of government to re-establish “ our military reputation by the 
‘“fl'ction of some signal and decisive blow upon tbe .^yghans,” at Benares he 
® language and issued orders dictated by a very different spirit. It ^as 
now Lis “deliberate opinion” tliat it is “expedient to withdraw tbe troops 
under Slajor-general Pollock and those under Major-general Nott at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have certain and 
easy communication \vith India That opinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not liable to be ligbtlj 
changed " In accordance with this general view, the instnictions given to the 
foi-mcr general wrere to withdraw from Jelalabad and retire upon Peshawei, 
and to the latter to withtaw the gamson of Khclat-i-Ghiljie, evacnate Oac 
r, an take up a position at Quettali until the season may enable you to 
retire upon Sukkur." 

onlJu"' of governor-general’s “deliberate opinion," can 

for by new intelligence which he hod received from Afghan- 
a ' ^ “‘'O'- tato perplekitf 

Sion of AhT friomphant defence of Jelalabad, the disper- 

that these ” ““>P. on<l the junction of Sale and Pollock, he learned 

scluHi GhurT, oounterbalanced by disasters in the 
far less tenal I T’ ‘''““S'' Khelat-i-Qhiljie, whioli was considered 

Sustained by t^ fitv r'" - -w defeat had been 

field force had b ' ' ”1™ j ^tigadier England, then commanding the Scinde 
tinllh lie Bel! p r'*’“ ‘0 ““Oh Lm Dadat 

K MPa forte n through the 

supnlt O General Nott, and conveying o him 

troop of Bombay cavalry ilav P Bombay native infontiy, a 

On the 2811, of Match he areived 8“"^ 

village of Hvkulsvo -a,, t ■ ‘ entrance of a defile leading to the 

"hid, was then ads-ancl^ thr^vh 


■"•as then advmf.;«« *i w nalfc for tbe remainder of his brigade, 

Nott would send two ‘'"■“"Sh the Bulan Pass. In the hope that General 


. .. ” . -“Wixuss. in uie nope that uenerai 

^ bait in tbe pJbeen ^ 

K-.aniln;r that no ^ .. should arrive; and it was only after 


vauey till flu 

K-.'iniing that no such co-ow f *' “■•-'’“'i amve; and it was only alter 
for^-anl towards expected that he bad moved 

tion. 11.' l.nri -v... ' .. movement was made w?fli^M,f A.,^. 


bis the eneray were preparing to dispute 


I'Js pu^tvifre. nn,i , , that the ( 

i o . nntl ^et, instead of TOiifin<» 4Vv» n ' . ‘ ® ‘ , 

he continued rashly to advance i ♦ * i ^ arrival oi his whole brigade, 

little firecaution that ho wax ^ ’S^orance of the country, and with so 
be was almost in contact with presence of tho enemy till 

during wlilch 100 out of hi«i result wa.s an unequal conflict, 

small party of 500 were killed or wounded, and be 
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■^as compelled to give way. On the following morning he ordered a retreat, a d isis. • 
and continued it as far as Queltah, where he began to entrench hiraself as if 
nursued bv an overwhelminjr force. The moral effect of this defeat was far General 

* *' ° -I • 1 EngLuKTe 

more dama^ng than the actual loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly defeat, 
ascribed to it liis change of policy. “ The severe check experienced by Briga- 
dier England’s small corps on the 2Sth ultimo — an event disastrous as it was 
unexpected, and of which we have not yet information to enable us to calculate 
all the results — has a tendency so to cripple the before lirhited means of move- 
ment and of action which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it 
expedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that officer s 
corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable period from its advanced 
position into nearer commuoication with India.” 

Both to Pollock and Nott the peremptory orders to withdraw were mor- General 
tifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow in giving utterance to ms tionofthe 
feelings So anxious indeed was the former to retain his position, in the hope 
that the governor-general might yet adopt a more manly policy, that he dexter- 
ously availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared that until it was 
supplied he had not the means of retiring to Peshawer. To Nolt, who had 
repeatedly declared himself in similar terms, the order to withdraw must if 
possible have been still more mortifying. Brigadier England after his igno- 
minious retreat seems to have settled it in his own mind that be was never 
more to attempt to penetrate the Kojuk Pass, and thus coolly addressed his 
superior officer: — “Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily in this direc- 
tion, and that 1 am informed of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make 
an advantageous diversion in j’our favour.” This letter completely exhausted 
Notts patience, and called forth a severe reply, in which he said — “1 tbink it 
absolutely necessary that a strong brigade of 2500 men should ho immediately 
pushed from Quettah to Candahar with the supplies noted in the foregoing 
paragraph. I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalr}’, to march from Gindahar on the morning of the 25th instant. This 
force will certainly be at Chummun, at the northern foot of the Eojuk, on the 
morning of the 1st of ilay, and possibly on the 30th of this month. I shall 
tiierefore fully roly on your marclung a brigade iiom Quettah, so that it may 
reach the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned date.” The xe»»avaiicrs 
brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory order, started again from rngiand 
Quettah on the 2Gth of April, and must have been almost as much mortified Ko^p«i 
as gratified to find tliat the fears which haunted him were imaginary. At 
Hykulzye, which was reached on the 28th, the enemy occupied the same 
barricades, and in greater force than before; but it was oxdy ta show how 
utterly unable tliey were to cope with British troops properly handled, for 
after little more than a show of resistance Uiey turned their batks and fled. 
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^On fte oOtl. le an,ved at the «mthe.n entrance of the Kojut Para .aj 
«nd.ng h.B adrance-guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find those 

" Unn T 1 ,”“"T ^ con- 

rH " 

*aw " His morlificaf ”° "f *>'e ™ctoo note " With- 

of Wo lordsLp occorpiw tfhir: 

His real feelin^ vr&s doiilitlrKto maimer circumstances will admit of 

follosving day wotc to Major oSE-Th^ ™ 

come upon us like a thunderclap k’ Peremptory order to retire has 
order having been received eicE;.,.^°°“,'“ Candahar is aware of sucli an 
<1 profound secrecy as lon<» •m myself, and we must preserve 

-M-heuouriole'^Sd “!il::rfe : f ^o reason for this secrecy 
whole country up in arm«i «». i * tnowm, we must expect to hare tlie 
violently lay hands oiv If the wa ^ except such as wo can 

baggage and stores, and beconteni ? to the ^rorst we must abandon all 
Quettah.” Notnitbstandinr? tli^c with sufficient food to convey m to 

t'mptorj-ordersofthegovernor.Z that tho per- 

proceeded to cany them into ckp r discretionary power, 
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'vh.ch, under tl.econ,inan°d of Can, '“ n ‘'™ <l»ys hefore the garrison, 
-nous defeneo, had crowned aH '"“'1= a most rncri- 
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o « espiso public opinion, and refer- 
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I ring to tlie opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed himself ad is4g 
. thus vauntingly: — “The danger ia in the position of the army, almost -without 
. communication with India, too far off to return quickly at any season, unable 
from the season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or courage, gorercor 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate policy 
if they could, and while they mamiidn it, destroy the confidence of the 
sepoy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I shall save it in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give me support, but I will save it in spite of 
them all.” These were mere words. At the very time when his lordship 
used them, he was beginning to feel his position untenable, and preparing to back 
out of it, provided he could devise some means by which he could save or at 
least seem to save his dignity and consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at Cabool and the Fat«ofShah 
Afghan cliiefs, Shah Shujah had'tbe option of returning to India or of continu- 
ing in temporary possession of the Bala Hissar. He chose the latter, because 
he had been flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 
' as their lawful monarch. The eftect of this arrangement was only to make 
^ him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a dilemma, from which far more 
' wisdom than he possessed would not have sufficed to extricate him. There 
^ was an irreconcilable enmity between the Afghans and their Britisli invader's, 
and it was therefore impossible for liim to retain the friendship of both. There 
’ is little reason to doubt that if he could have been sure of the fidelity of his 
- countrymen, he would at once liave given them the preference, and forgotten 
’ all the obligations which be owed to the British government. But as it was 
only too probable that he might be again compelled to apply to it for an 

■ asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as possible coming to 
" an open rupture with either the British or the Afghans. His own letters cotn- 
• pletely furnish signal proofs both of his cunning and his perplexity, but it is need- 
' less to ^ve any details. He wa.s totally unworthy of the support which the 

■ British government in an evil hour had resolved to give him, and he was no-\v 
' endeavouring to play a double game, in wliich it was hardly possible for him. 

' not to be a loser. He was safe only while lie remained -within the Bala Hissar, 

and therefore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every means in 
their power to allure him beyond its walls. Tliis was no easy task, as he was 
aware of his danger, but they succeeded at last by throwing doubts on bis 
sincerity, and insisting that he could only wipe off the suspicion by placing 
himself at the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to Jelalabad, 
on a projected expedition to expel the Britisli. A reluctant consent having 
’ been wrung from him, and his personal safety having been guaranteed hy the 

' most solemn oaths, he moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4tli of April, and 

' in the course of the same day returned to it unharmed The fact seemed to 

‘ prove that his fears were groundless, and it -was therefore announced that on 
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the following morning lie would review Ills troops encamped at Seeah Suiw, 
and forthwith start with them for Jelalahad. He kept his word, and having 
^ descmded at an early hour from the Bala Hissar, under a salute and with all 
the insignia of royalty, svas proceeding towards the camp, when a parly of 
Mghan marksmen starting suddenly from an ambush levelled their pieces 
and fired a murderous volley. Shah Shujah's death must have beeninslan- 
taneous. as cue of the haUs had entered his brain. Shnjah-ul-Dowlah, son of 
tha Newab Zemaun Khan, who had plotted the assassination, hastened up to 
satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood goring at it while others oi 
the assassins busied themselves in stripping the dead body of its jewels, and 
len threw It into a ditcli It wonld seem however that the assassins had mis 

Lt!fth b “'--i 

Js bf “"“J Proclaimed king. He 

Tbrinv if rmr '■“‘'y f^^er indignily, and 

«raX dorL , • V a stale of 

Tri ml tef °f we opened on the city, 

"'ZtJT lT ^‘reets tL details howeve; 

governor-general’s policy' ‘ P''“® 

had taken thelddldonZtep Ellenhoroogli 

if lie had forgotten nr tp i- commander-in-chief, and as 

held hy Sir^Jasnel Nicolls ‘ T'*'" 

Oenerals Pollock and Noth ’ Lo^'pil'’ his orders directly to 

consented, at least hvimwr .• , hy his last instructions, LaJ 

tm Octobe a d on ^3 t 

>>elay on hi part wo„,d fT , b “'at a similar 

hie policy, he’^ wL 7“ 7 *“• “’’""-If ohangag 

have dreaded nothin" so mucr'' f^ct. because he appears to 

from n resolution which 1 ip I.«v 1 admission that he had receded 

able, Accordingly he continuPilT*^ 11 ™*^’ declared to be imiuut- 

bo never failed to remind them tilt ^ generals, in wlncb 

yet in tliese very letters exnresq ^ watchword, and 

upon Cabool, and to the other given to the one to advance 

heart of the countrj*, by wav of rT^ '**” ^ march tlirough the 

to adwiiiil'TT inflexible resolution to vdth- 
allctiltorouglj had succecdod in ’r*^ ^ contradiction, but Loid 

’ 2' ithdraw" was still the order of^rr extraordinary device 

t wting it General Kolt for iiwf-.** ^'tlerent modes of 

retiring into Scinde by the taking the shoi-test road 

»cilcs aliout. and after traveminrr Af. T Prefer'to go a thousand 

»^»ng Afghanistan from^sonth to norU,. reach India 
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by the Khyber Pass and the Punjab. Some may say that to speak of such a ad.isj" 
march as a “ wthdrawal,” was a mere play upon words — in short, a despicable 
quibble. The gOYemor-geueral thought differently, and saw in this very quibble Letter from 
the means of at once saving his own consistency, and retrieving the honour of norgenerai 
the British arras. jVs tite device, whatever may be thought of it in other 
respects, is original, his loidslup must he pennitted to explain it in his own 
words. In a letter to General Ifott, dated Allahabad, 4th July, 1842, he 
■wrote as foUo-^’s: — “Nothing has occurred to induce me to change ray first 
opinion, that the measure commended by considerations of political and inilitaiy 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period 
at which their retirement can he effected, consistently with the health and 
efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the instructions you have 
received remain unaltered, but the improved position of yqur ai-my, with suffi- 
cient means of carriage for as large a force as it is necessary’ to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the line by which you 
shall n*ithdraw your troops from that country." His lordship next procseeded 
to canvass the merits of the only two lines supposed to be practicable — the one 
by Quettah and Sakkur, and tlie other by Ghuzoee, Cabool, and Jelalabad. 

By the former, “there is no enemy to oppose you,” and “the operation is one 
admitting of no doubt as to its euccesa” On the oilier hand, “if you determine 
upon moving upon Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad, you will require for the 
transport, of proNosions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will be 
practically without communications from the time of your leaving Candahar, 
dependent entirely upon the courage of your army for the opening of a new 
communication by an ultimate junction with Major-general Pollock.” After 
adding more in the same strain, his lordship continued thus: — “I do not under- onut”'™ 
value the aid which our government in India would receive from the successful ^‘^***’^ 
execution of a march through Ghuznee and Cabool, over the scenes of our late 
disasters. I kuow all the effects which it would have on the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable min, and I*would inspire you -with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the objects to be 
obtained by success, the 'risk is great alsa” It was scarcely fair to blow hot 
and cold in this manner, and instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to 
throw the whole responsibility of selection on the military commander. It is 
easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while professing to leave the 
question open, had not only decided it in his own mind, but was perfectly 
satisfied that on The part of Nott there would not be a moment’s hesitation. 
Accordingly, the greater part of his letter proceeds on the assumption that 
Tol. III. . 253 
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llie longer, but more liououruUe route, wouU certainly bo clioseu. “If ™, 
sboold be enabled by a coup dc main to get possession of Qlinznee and Cabool 
you wdl act as you see fit, and leave decisive proofs of tlie power of tbe British 

of ifal r‘f Wnity. Yon wiU bring away from the torn! 

of Jlal mood rfGhnanee brs dub whicb hangs over it, and yon wfll bring awaj 

svilltr- 1 T V ■ T Somnauth. TI J 

I^lcemert t T “ I ^,T ““““ additions 

movemlt “a‘™ctions to make a Larc 

would be comb . and tlnrt the operations of the two annies 

iT the ocrnati T^b T ‘'■a least possibl, 

Cabool and Peshrwer" ” ’ *“ eommunicatlon between 

S by thTnltt'mrr Ir S“ven.or-general to retire from Afghanistan 
' ^-rdrlr^Jf -‘Mra,vn.“the two 

someavhat selfisblv a I moment to accept the responsibility which was 

been made a«re\v “P™ -<> bad no sooner 

to enecuto them Nott, asrrvt°“theM'''“ ““‘“f 

to move Havinfr ^ march to perform, vras tbe first 

half, twelve guns, and sLe’ ivaliWor'Ih*^°°^“‘’ * 

Pass, he himself prepared to take tbl „ P"'P“® “f returning by tire Bolan 

tlie remainder of his foiop r i i ' longer and more difficuli route with 
August, and on the 9th finally evacuated on the 7tli of 

of Ghuznee. A proclamation ® march nortlnvaid in the direction 

‘mn, and of payd tery .!■“ "“f P”‘- 

and the march continued iiofiM . v attended witU'tlie best effects, 

of Candahar, and 40 miles S S.K^^pf ^fookiir, 130 miles north-east 

the 27th of August By this tim jt. This place was reached on 

some force, and there was every reason f 

Shumsooden. the governor nf - conflict was at hand 

BiJemble force, and bad taken „ ™ ‘be head of a con- 

defensible on ll.e entire road betwLo be ‘be most 

the fimt actual skinS^^ , , ‘’“b”! On the 2Sth of 

creditable to tbe Britisl, ™‘b » result not at all 

“'V™''*'-” '-gcsedwlien it ™ »cnt out fcr fomge, 

0 'c enemy bad suddenly uiio,nb “bace® "f ‘beat 

lie at once moved ont with all t).e ‘hem to pieces 
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fool f" '™’ ‘™I>‘cd to follow in r ^ ° “nd having easily pnt 

■oolofaron^ f , ‘ m pnrsnit. Ho ,ve. *1,.*. , . li.. 
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find tliem crowned by a considerable number of jezailcliees, who immediately a Dim 
opened a galling fire. There was nothing for it but retreat, which was made in 
wood order, until a kind of panic was produced by a charge of about 150 of the 
enemy’s horse, and the British troopers actually turned and fled. On seeing 
the approach of the British main body, the enemy, satisfied with what they 
had already achieved, moved off. 

The effect of the affair of the 28th \Vas to add greatly to the number of Shum- 
sooden’s troops, and at the same time to in- 
spire him with so much confidence that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. 

Accordingly on the 30th, while Nott was 
marching on Ghoaine, the Afghan governor 
moved parallel to him, and took op a position 
on the hills to the right. To tempt him to a 
fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the 
afternoon, moved out with one half of bis 
force. The challenge ^vas at once accepted, 
and a battle was fought, which cannot be 
more briefly or fairly described than in the 
generaTs despatch. “Tlie enemy advanced in 
the most bold and gallant manner, each divi- 
sion cheering as tliey came into position*, 
their left being upon a liill of some elevation, 
their centre and right along a low ridge, until 
their flank rested on a fort filled with men. 

They opened a fire of small arms, supported 
by two six-pounder borse-aitillery guns, which were admirably served^ 
columns advanced upon the different points with great regularity and steadi- 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, 
capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &c., and dispersing them in eveiy 
direction; one hour more dayUght would have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infanti^*. Shiirasooden fled in the direction of Ghuznee, accom- 
panied by about Uiirty horsemen.” 

This victory allowed the British force to advance without further interrup- n««ptiire 
tion to Ghuznee. “ On the morning of the 5th instant,” says Nott, "I moved 
on to Ghuznee. I found the city full of men, and a range of mountains 
running north-east of the fortress covered by heavy bodies of cavalry and 
^ infantry*; the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied.” ” I at once 
determined on carry’ing the enemy’s mountain positions before encamping my 
force. Tire troops ascended the height in gallant style, driving the enemy 
before them until every point was gain^. Tire village of Bullool is situated 
about GOO 3’ards from the walls of Ghuznee, upon the spur of the mountain to 
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Hie north-east, and olserving it to be a desinible spot for preparing a heavy 
battery-, to be placed 300 paces in advance, I ordered it to be occupied by two 
» regiments of infantry and some light guns, and retired the columns into cana 
The engineer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working parties, irere 
employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night of the 6tli, in 
erecting a battery for four eighteen-pounders. These guns were moved fom 
the camp before daylight on Hie morning of the CHi, but before they had 
readied the positron aasigued them, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated the fortress- Possession of the place being thus obtained, what wa, 
^cd the work of relrihution commenced by blowing up the fortiilcatiom, 
to Ob d °u Sovernor-general 

roHen T r “f Somnaufh, was iial 

^ S ■ had r •‘>^“'1’ '“"M -of to giatilied, 
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•while the sheik of our howntzers were bursting among them, but the impetuous a d ispj. 
gallantry of the assailants, composed cliiefly of tlic old Jelalabad* garrison, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. Tlie success of the firet division 
materially facilitated the progress of the ’second, and both cU^■is^ons again united «*oneto 
at Tezeen on the 11th. The Afghan chiefs ba\dng become convinced of their 
inability to offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved to 
endeavour to save themselves by aubmilling to terms. With this •view Alcbar 
Khan, -who held Captain Troup as one of his prisoners or hostages, sent for him 
and told him that he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck to General 
Pollock, and offer on the part of the Afghan chie& submission to any terms he 
might be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the advance of his army on 
Cabool. Troup knowing that the time for negotiation had passed, represented 
r the utter uselessness of the proposed journey. Akbar Khan appears to have 
;; taken the same view, for immediately on learning that the British force was 
« halting in. the Jugduluck Pass, and might probably be entangled in it, be 
f moved bis camp from Bootbauk to Klioord Cabool, and then hastened forward 
, to Tezeen. Here the British position was by no moans free from periL It •was 
in the bottom of a valley completely encircled by hills. Some of these had 
been prudently occupied, but • many others remained, of •adneh the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting kige bodies of jezailchees on them. 

^ Such was the state of matters on the 13tb of September, and it became neces- 
sary to decide whether this valley, ivbere the bones of one British force already 
^ lay bleaching, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or •whether, 
on the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the honour of tlie British 
arms, and the signal punishment of Afghan perfidy- and cruelty. 

The circumstances in which this battle was about to be foucht were sufficient 
to call forth the utmost energies of the combatants on both sides. The Afghans, 
elated with their previous success on the same spot, hoped that they were to 
achieve a second and still more glorious victory, -while they also knew that 
^ defeat wordd involve tlie loss of their capital, and it might.be the loss of their 
national independence. The British were animated by still stronger motives. 

Tlieir companions in arms whoso remains lay scattered around them were 
calling aloud for vengeance, and the only que-stion now was, whether by 
* victory they were to give a true response to this call, or by defeat to be in like 
' manner exterminated. The battle began, -with a body of Afghan horae, ■who, 

^ 'tempted by the baggage in the plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before 
they could effect their object they found themselves in a •whirlwind of Biitisli 
cavalry, wlio at once threw them into confurion and put them to disastrous 
flight. In the meantime the British liad climbed the heights, and trusting only 
'' to the bayonet -were carrying everything before them. The enemy thus 
^ ^ deprived of the double advantage •which they expected to find in their elevated 
position and the long range of their jezails, made a very' ineffectual resistance. 
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* ° A? Boon as they bam- that the British had cleared the ascent they ackno«-ltci;tl 
their defeat and dispciscd. Akhar KImn fled almost unattended to tie 
"mts valley, leaving his troops to seek tlicir safety ivhero they couH, 

sThile General Pollock continued his march without furtlicr interruption thnjsjl 
Khoord Cabool and Boothank, nnd encamped on the 1 5tli of Sci.teinhcr oa t'le 
race-course at Cabool On the following day he proceeded to tlio Bala Hissir 
and planted the British colours on its ramparts 

The Jelalabad and Candahar forces having now triumphantly circctcd a jnat- 
rion by means of a mutual advance, which according to the govemor-genend wm 



not, nnd was never meant to be an ad 
vance at nil, the principal tiling nos- 
renmining was to commence tlie real 
withdrawn! bj' evnciiating Afglianiitui 
and returning to India. Tliere were 
htill, however, sevcrnl objects of import- 
ance to bo nccomplislicd, nnd to these it 
will be necessary to advert. Tlie fint 
undoubtedly was the release of the cap- 
tives. The mairied fnmilies were, as hw 
been nlrc.sdy related, committed to th( 
eharge of Akbar Ivlian on the Otii 0 / 
Jannarj’, ] 842. He was hoxmd by ex 
press promise to protect them from laro 
and conduct them in safety to Jelalabad, 
which the unfortunate Cabool force xra? 
vainly endeavouring to reach. On tlie 
nth they were conducted over groiicd 
thickly eti-ewed with the mangled r^ 


t;::;-- ™d lodged in the fort of Terecn '*'“"S'>‘'''ed country 
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been delaincd as hostaucs for H, “ud Gaptain Johnson, who 

■wards carried horn place to Jdalabad. They were J 

lodged in the fort of Budceahad-'hol Wn, and on the ]7tb 

Khan's father-in-law Here Avu “'""Png to Mahomed Shah Khan, A 
voride fe months *'’™' “'I 
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S'gnal defeat of Akhar Kh,an. hi. ? service. Shortly .after S 

followers, and announced to the « arrived with a large pari 

from Budee.ahad Of their new nil/™ immediately to de 
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: thing of value, the whole of the captives were removed. unclei* a guard of 6fty A.D.ms 
Aff»hans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one knew whither. After 
; various movements tliey were brought back to Tezeen on the 19th of April, AUvecturea 
and remained there till the 22d, when tliey were carried off* towards the moun- edsU!* 

. tains and lodged' in a place called Zandah. The only pereons left behind were 
^ a few invalids, one of them General Elphinstone, who was completel}' broken 
down by disease and anxiety, and a few days after breathed his last. 

On the 23d of May the captives were brought down fi-om Zandali and 
^ lodged in a fort belonging to a chief of the name of AU Mahomed, on the banks 
of the Loghur, only about three miles from CabooL Here their privations were 
far fewer than the}’ had been at any previous period of their captivit}*, and 
' they were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages detained 
in the Bala Hissar. Ever and anon, however, they were alarmed by rumours 
I that Akhar Klian was about to carry them off to Turkestan These rumoims Th*’*" re 
were only too well founded, for on the 25th of August they were ordered to namian. 
start for Bamian under an escort of 300 men. 'They reached it on the 3d of 
. September. In the intention of Akbar Khan this was only the first stage of their 
journey to a hopeless captirity beyond the Hindoo Koosh, but the inhuman 
de.sign was happily fimstratcd. Saleh Mahomed, the commander of the escort, 

' was not inaccessible to a bribe, and on the 11th of September, after producing 
' a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his prisoners to Kooloom 
’ and deliver them to the WuUee, concluded by intimating tlmt he had just 
' received a messsage sent by Mohun Lai, through one Syud Moorteza Shah, 

•’ promising that if he would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make 
him a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a pension for life of 1000 
^ inpees a month. "Now,” continued Saleh Mahomed, "1 know nothing of 
. GenertiV PoWock, Veil iS yon three gentiemexi (PottrngeT, l^wrence, and Johnson) 
i will swear hy your Saviour to make good to me wliat Syud Moorteza Shah • 
states that he is authorized to offer, I will deliver you over to yom* own people.” 
i It was not the first time that a similar proposal had been mooted, and as it was 
s now made in earnest it was at once accepted. An agreement was accordingly Anang*- 
i* drawn out in Persian, and signed by Messra. Poltinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, settuigtheta 
>• and Lawrence. It was to the following effect: — “Wirenever Saleh Mahomed 
i;. shall fl-ee us from the power of Mahomed Akbar Khan, we agree to make him 
I a present of 20,000 rupees, and to jKiy Iiim, monthly the sum of 1000 rupees ; 

; likennse to obtain for him. the command of a regiment in the government 
( service.” Tlie fom- officers having thus bound themselves personally, it wa.s 
(•' only fair that their responsibility should be shared by their fellow-captives 
f' Tills was accordingly done by a i-egolar agreement in the following terms, 

^ dated "In our prison at Bamian, lllli September, 1842:” "We whose signa- 
) tures are hereunto attached, do bind ourselves to pay into the hands of Major 
jt Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, on condition of our release being 
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eHected Ijy an arrangement mtli Snieli Mahomed Klian, such a nomkerot 
month’s pay and aUowances as they shaU demand from us— such pay aaj 
imnL ‘■‘"“"'“n'ra to be rated by the scale at wUch wo shall find ourselves entltlei! In 
tS"’ ^'■“'7 <™“' <^ptivlty. We who are married do 

jjpa™.. farther agree to pay the Kune amount for our wives and families as for ooi. 
selves We whose husbands are absent do pledge ourselves in proportion to 
our hasbauds allowances. We who are widows (Lady Macnaghten and Hit 
start) do pledge ourselves to pay such sums as may be demanded from ns Ij 

Major Pottinger. and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, in fmtlierance of tbo 
auovfi Rclipmo ’* 


No time was lost by Salel, Mahomed in carrying out his part of theagroo- 
t, for the British flag was immediately hoisted on the fort, and actiro 



j ** preparations were made to mit ■» ■ 

nece&sary supplies. Tlno l •! ^ defence, and furnisli it with tlif 

the IStli of September a 1 ^ P>^ved to be a work of supererogation, for on 

defeat by General Pollock at^T ^ •'•^^ved wth the glad news of Akbar Kh.'in's 
to quit the fort and start for C *^solution, immediately taken, 'va' 

and weie bivouacking in the cl^ made their first day’s journey, 

to mtimatethat Sir Richmond ™°*^“**S**^ wlien another horseman arriTcJ, 
«t tl.c head of con Kuzzilbaab l General Pollock’s military secretarj, 

on the 17th put an end to all liastening to their leliof. His arrival 

prisonere no longer. An arm. that they were 

tl'o £0th. when nearinrr 

cavalry was perceived, and prove iV \ British infantry sn^ 

hero himself at its he.ad. Tl,e n r 

^I'ortly after tlie n-oreii.mfsl*^ ‘=°^ceived th an described. 

of Cabool. it was deemed expedient to send 
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General IL'Caskill mth a detachment against Istalif in the Kohistnn, where a p. w j. 
Ameen-oollah Jvliau was reported to bo collecting tho remains of Akbar Khan’s 
defeated army. As the place, situated about twenty miles N.N.W. of Cabool, 
on a spur of*thc Hindoo Koosh, was supposed by tho Afghans to bo almost uuiif. 
impregnable, and had in consequence been selected by them ns a safe asylum 
for their families and deposit for tlicir treasure, considerable resistance was 
anticipated, and the force €mplo 3 ’ed was proportionably large. il'Casldll arrived 
^vitbin four miles of Istalif on tbe 28th of September, and found tbab its 
strength had apparently not been OTCrratcd. The town rose in terraces on the 
slope, of a mountain, and besides being protected bj' numerous forts, v-ws accessible 
only by surmounting heights separated bj* deep ravines, or threading narrow 
passages lined on each side by strong inclosuro walls of vineyards and gardens 
Fortunately’ tho enemj’, confident in the strength of tlieir position, had not 
been very* careful in making their arrangements for defence, and wlien tlie 
British troops advanced on the morning of the 2Uth to the attack u-ith tlic 
greatest gallantry, they soon cleared the approaches. The assault immediately 
followed, and was completely successful. In tlie town much booty was found, 
and outrages must doubtless liave been committed, but tbe victors appear to 
have conducted themselves witli singular moderation, and were able indignantlj’ 
to repel the calumnious charges of barbarity that were aflerwatiU brought 
against them. After bamtng down about a third part of tho town, General 
M'Caskill marched northward to Charikur, ivliicb was likewise burned down, 
as a kind of wild revenge for the annihilation of a British force in its vicinity. 

Futteh Jung, who on the murder of his father had been set up as a puppet Purj»t 
king, had soon been displaced, and after euflering imprisonment, had found his 
way in a state of utter destitution to General Pollock’s camp at Gundamuck. 

His reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope that British 
influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly' accompanied the British 
force to Cabool, and formed a prominent object in the cavalcade which marched 
through the town to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the British flag 
was hoisted .on the ramparts, lie had already seated himself on the mnsnud, 
and again performed a ceremony of installation, at which, not very wisely’, the 
principal British ofiicers assisted, Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the 
right and M'Caskill on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded 
him w’as of little avail, and when he saw Jiimself about to bo thrown on his 
own resources by tbe approaching departure of the British anny, he announced 
his wish to return with it. rather than wear a crown which he knew would 
soon cost him .his life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was 
deemed necessary to fill it A candidate was found in tlio ymung prince Shah- 
poor, another of Shah Shujah's sons, who, undeterred by* the examples of his 
father and brother, had ambition enough ib risk n similar fate. It was not 
long before he experienced it, forthe British forces had not reached India when 

Yol. hi. 254 
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1 ^ the news of his dethronement amTed. One thing however his accession bd 
secured. The Bala Hisaar, which had been doomed to destruction, was saved, 
and the retribution which it had been judged necessary to inflict on the capilal 
of Afghanistan for the cmelty and treachery of its inhabitants, fell chieajm 
tte Great Bazaar, one of tile finest of its kind in the East, which, after a 
ineffectual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, i^s bloit 
up with gunpowder There was something wanton in thus destroying a buili 
mg solely devoted to purposes of trade and commerce. The- only excuse i 
selecting it was, that the mutilated remains of Sir William llacnaghteii li 
been exposed and ignominionsly treated within its walls 
■ The Bntish army finally quitted Cabool on the 1 2th of October, 1S42. ’ Tli 
a vance o both divisions had been a series of triumphs, and lord EUenboroiig 

melh! the world in official proclamations Wb 

mMigence of the re-occupation of Cabool reached him, he was residing. 

Oc” her hi ’".“r 0- " 

m rri”"! 1 -‘I 

which his lorfsl ' *1 r, ««™tion tlieie was a curious coincidence 

take alltt »f "■Mch he was not unwilling t, 

the very same ioom^r° \ before, on the very So^me day, and fron 

grounds on whicli Im had ulde'Itleu ^ «“b " 

that document and tl.e ono war. Tlie contiast betweei: 

hly liave been oveilooked thou'Iir''*"' "'•'1 ®*"'tlng, and could not poss! 

exactly sayinu it iu word f i ^ ^OTft explicit, and without 

iviserLd^mom sraAi'stir ri ™ 

can \ve account for thfl an bjs predecessor. In no other •n’aj 

It was not issued L inHi tl.e dale Ist October 

have coimminicated the m^T had it not been antedated, roiglit 

'vbose fate tlie public JZ captives, about 

length released. Tliiq fw i anxiously on the stretch, were at 

October, was kno^vn to liim wh^ ' hnown to his lordship on the let of 

niention it without either «%»««.. wsued hh proclamation, but be could not 
date. The latter alternative h‘ "^i^chronism. or altering the ongiii«l 

therefore his proclamation when not pez-mit him to adopt, and 

■^•hieh he could have inserted i ignored the most interesting fact 

expressed it in liUgrutT wav thaM'n”^ left it to be inferred, as Kott 
hy the government” ’ had been thrown overboani 

his p.irt in connection .^^^t^HmAJM’ ^^enborough iniglit liave felt that 

more rem.alnod than to allow the played out, and that nothin? 

»en await the honours which thp ° different stations, and 

tim eruwu might be pleesed to confer ms rew.uh 
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for djst5Dfj\usIie(l sen’iees. Unfortunately for himself, his lordship took a verj- a n is42. 
different view of the course to he adopted. The gates of Somnauth, about 
Arhich he had been so puerile and minute in his instructions, and to which he Lorarii<n. 
attached so much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as he 
would his colours, had been transported to the frontier. It was now necessary I?'"* 
publicly to announce their arrival, and acquaint the world with the mode in 
which they were to be disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, lie sets himself atopen variance with good 
taste, right feeling, and sound policy. As a specimen of this miserable effusion, 
and in justification of the censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its 
commencement 

“From the Governor-general to all the Princes, and Chiefs, and People of * 

India,* 

“Mt Brothers aj.T) in’ Friends, — Our vnetorious army bears the gates of 
the temple of Somnauth in triumph from Afglianbtan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Hahomed looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee The insult of 800 years 
is at last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
of your humiliation, are become tlie proudest record of your national glory, the 
proof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond tlio Indus. To you, 
princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Pajwarra, of Malwali, and of Gujerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. Yon will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
what time our victoriotw army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej." 

^^Tle^ the '* proclamation of the gates" appeared, it was received with many 
doubts of its genuineness. These, however, were only too soon dispelled by the 
stubborn fact,' and it only remained for his friends to blush, and bis opponents 
to exult and laugh at the folly of which he had been guilty. Tlie story of the 
gates would not be complete without mentioning that Lord Ellenborough, when 
he indited what the 'Duke of Wellington called his “song of triumph,'’ was 
• totally in error as to the point of fact Tlie gates were not those of Somnauth, 
and their date was much more recent than the time of llahmood of Ghuznee. 
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Momi»*„d DnbbiS'tfJ!”’''™®'™’'®”'"'' altackrf-Mtl,, .1 

KC. 1 U of W ElknWugli. ^ Puniar-New treaty with Scindb-Ahrarl 


T 1 P’^F^tiom for the final evacuation of Afghanistan, 
d • A s attention had been particularly drawn to 

tt i^ature of the government of thi.s territory, 

fnrm 1 established -with its Ameers or rulers, were 

mklure of Hiudoos aS kIi i “ “miderable i^le^ 

“ cli^nge had at no distort tf '^°™‘ 

ly the substitution of the Tainbom ^ ‘.f !“ 

meat was a kind of fnmnw Kalloros. The govern- 

obtftin«,i ■;upremacy, werf four ^alpoora chiefs, when they first 

•to indep^;r„"e“^ ‘"o -ntryiah 


obtained 3,^ ' 

four separate indenendenpiM p portioned out the country int 

«0 closely related, that they mVliT T* 'J?*’’®''’ ‘'“Oy o™ oontiuue 

■leath of one of the brothcre^nitw '“I? ••• common. By 

reduced to three, and on the deatrlf^r ^ ^ of reigning families 

re 1833. fimily dissensions broke oot. an 1 surviving brott 

■■^d been subjected to the calamities nf , — T® Oppressed tiU the cour 

cut. the rrn\'aT>n....._i civil War. Bv the iilMmnfe ntmll 


“ lamiiy dissensions broke enf n« i ’ surviving Mom' 

subjected to the calamities nf , ^^PPressed tiU the count 

reent, the government still «.«, • ■, ultimate arrang 

of which respectiv:;;^:y^Nu2 famuies.at the h. 

Khj-rpoor, and Sliere Mahomed K 1 Hyderabad, Boostum Kliai 

“'ouel. II, avail K'"*" »t Meerpoor. Between Ibaaa Am. 


"uieli rcspeclivelv were “mtnrce JamUica, at the I 

Khjvpoor, and Sliere Mahomed K 1 Hyderabad, Boostum Klia: 

‘bough II, ey all claimed to he la, la Between these Am, 

•need and Boostum Khan perhanfl” '’f Precedency wore re 

‘bo ongl„,u,nah,waareua;dT„.T..r??'“V">™ «“ “hd nearc! 

« the rulem of their respfette yl-r "■ 

exercised his authority under con-^' 1 independent princes, but ( 

‘O act withont eonsuUto™ wi„, ,1,^ "o be was not enti 

bad for hU : of liis own family. In 

• iisscer Khan, All Jloorad Kli,in 'anr^l'”b"' Sovemment at IvIijt] 
HtJerabad, Slmhdad Khan, IWln a,- '''■’•"■ ""il Nnascer Khar 
^ Habomed Khan, and Sobl, 

-'"■-"-rtbeeummereeofselnauh., early engaged the att^ 
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of tLe East India Company, and they liad l)ecn permitted, thongh not without 
much hesitation on tho part of tlio natirc authorities, to establish an agency 
at Tatta. near the mouths of the Indus. Owing to inisundcrstandings and Cwnmerriii 

' 1 ♦ ” 1 , treaty with 

occasional acts of caprice and violence, this agency' never made much progress, scin.u 
and was at last withdrawn. Tlic subject, liowevcr, was not lost sight of, 
and after several less important attempts to establish more extensive commercial 
’ relations witli Scindc, Lord ‘William Bentinck, then governor-general, despatched 
. Colonel (afterwards Sir Henrj’) Pottingcr on a special mission to Hyderabad. 
iThe main obstacle to be overcome was n suspicion on the part of the Ameers, 
that conquest rather than commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a 
treaty wa.s at length concluded, special articles were introduced for tho purpose 
^ of allaying tho apprehensions thus not imnalurally entertained. Isolhing could 
. be more explicit than these articles, which, notwitlistanding Buhsequent arrangc- 
.ments, remained intact, and were in full force in 1838, when Lord Auckland, 

. having fihally adopted his fatal Afghan policy, began to inaugurate it by doing 
,, wholesale injustice. The articles forbade the transport of troops and military 
stores by the Indus, but as this mode of transport seemed necessary. Lord 
, Auckland, by his simple fiat, set tho treaty aside, and intimated to tlic Ameers 
. that, as ho found it inconvenient to fidfil, ho had resolved to violate its obliga- 
, tions. .Tlie* Ameers, after struggling in vain against this injustice, were obliged 
j to succumb, and then learned that much worse was in store for tlicm. At the i*Tj Anek- 
. very time when the govemor-gcnoml was openly violating solemn treaties ns^njonu 
' because ho could not conveniently observe them, he did not liesltato to station 
I a body of reserve at Kiimcheo, for the avowed purpose of keeping tho Ameers 
in check. This was but n preliminary step to a forced treaty, by which they 
were not only deprived of their independence by the ndmls.sion of a subsidiary 
iorce, but taken bound to pay for this force a sura of three laas per annum. 

It was in vain that one of the Ameers, taking the previous treaties from a box, 
indignantly asked, “What is to become of all thcsel" and then obseia'ed that, 

“since the day that Scinde has been connected with tho English there has 
always been something newj your government is never satisfied; we are 
' anxious for .your friemlship, but we cannot be continually persecuted; we have 
given a road to j-our troops through our territories, and now you wish to 
remain.” An army was at hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily 
accepted, and the Ameers had no alternative but to resign their independence, 
by agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiary forc(^ and at the same time 
deprive themselves of what they regarded as a main source of their revenue, 
by abolishing all’tolls on boats navigating tho Indus. 

Lord Ellenborough was so well aware of tho injustice with which the 
Ameers had been treated, that he had declared it “impossible to believe that 
they could entertain friendly feelings,” and he might therefore have been 
expected to make some allowance for tliem, if, daring the tragedy which was 
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- acted Afgl, au.su,. they l,n.I munifaud feeling, of an „,,p„,iu 
Tl.„, however, was a degree of generosity fer wd.iel. I.o was not pren,srcj 

Napier, who had been appointed to the cl.ief command in .Scinde, ia Ih 
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footing as themselves, for richts I.e/l 7 •'*' ™' 

which sanctions that treatv Tl e 

tered against tl.e treatie^ by the 'ZZZ 

free expressions of tlio will rtf «i ’ ^ tJ'Orcforo to be corisiilered #3 

the way hy promulgating a tl,co 7 «S,Tei"° ’’'''‘ 7 ',’ ’'"''‘"S 

totally at varLnnce with fu'f i bnew to be, in tliis instance nt least, 

treaty ought to be exactea from adherence to 

favour our Indian interests W the efibet would be. “to 

condition of society," and in k 1 ^ ft!**!® ^^‘rbarism and nmelioraling the 

honourable civilized rulers wo„l,r, ' r ,7® Ameers to do ■' that which 

taut question arises. Would a r’ •? “i.* But here an impon 
Plishment of the objects eontemnlar '7“ 

Ameers, ..hated by iu snre77 7 “‘™' ^1.0 government of the 

7g'“'’andofltsownpeopli7„ “''he to tbe b.lerests of 

‘hat it must fall to pieZV “f"- Intrigue, and so constilutcJ 

coming into collision with us Ti ° construction,” will be constantif 
more powerful government will at „r77““ '•''""y ''C foreseen. "lie 

mother word.,, Scinde must soon! „r 7 "7'*'' "P ‘h® 'rc-stori' 
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h'ch at first sight looked fom,:fl,r.>. “ This point of honesty, 
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; simple consideration. “ The refractor}’ Ameers break the treat}’ to gratify a d isi 2 
their avarice, and punish the breach. I perceive no injustice.” 

- ' In the interval, vrliile awaiting Lord EUenborougli’s final answer, Sir Charles oppress, « 
. Napier saw plainly that the Ameers were mustering their forces, and would 
not submit to the terms about to be proposed to them, without making a trial 
of their strcnglk He made his preparations accordingly, and with full confid- 
ence in the issue, though he knew that in point of numbers his little force 
, would be a mere handful compared 
to that of the enemy. On the 2d of 
December the treaty, as Lord Ellen- 
borougli had finally sanctioned it, 
was transmitted to Hyderabad, and 
on the 4th to Ivhyrpoor. Its terms 
were harsh in the extreme, and still 
more humiliating than harsh. In 
addition to the cessions of territory 
demanded, the Ameers were to be de- 
prived of one of the most generally 
recognized privileges of sovereignty, 

' that of coining money in their owu 
name. In future the British govern- 
ment would appropriate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in 
which the coins were to hear on one 
side " the effigy of the sovereign of 
England.” In short every article in 
the treaty was worded as if the ob- 
ject had been to provoke a refusal, 
and then take advantage of it. We 

c.an easily understand that the Ameers received the treat}’ "with great 
apparent disgust,” and that for a time nothing was talked of in their dur- 
bars but war, "opbn or concealed.” Prudence, in the meantime, suggested 
the latter, and the unfailing resource of negotiation was resorted to. This 
deceived no one, and least of all Sir Charles Napier, who on the bth of 
December sent a letter to the Ameers of KbjTpoor, in wliich lie thus addre<?sed 
them: — “Your submission to the orders of the governor-geneinl, and your 
friendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, because you have solemnly 
assured me of the same. We arc friends. It is right, therefore, to infom you 
of strange rumonrs tliat reach me. Your subjecls, it is said, propose to attack 
my camp in the night time. This would of course be without your knowledge, 
and would also be verj* foolish, because my soldiers would slay those who 
attacked them; and when day dawned I would march to Khyrpoor, transport 
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bis own family, he had resni a/* ^ powerless in the hands of 

that his presence there mifrht camp. As it was feared 

returned to his proposal was ^ ®°urce of embarrassment, the ans’trer 

the camp of All MooraA Eithpt- ' ^ appropriate asylum in 

private arrangement, ifeer Rtwwfi of this answer or some inoif 

kote, about ten nules south of I,ici brother’s fort of Deejee- 

acceptance of the new tr^atv ifeanwhile ileer Roostum's formal 
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eemed it.no longer necessaiy to conceal tlieir ho&tUe intentions Sir Charles ap i843 
Capier determined to teach them that they^were not so secure as they imagined, 
nd immediately began to prepare an expedition against Emaumghiir. 

* ^\TiiIe preparing for the expedition the British commander was somewhat 
;isconcei-ted by the escape of Meer Boostuin, apparently with MT iloorads 
onnivance. The point is not of much consequence, hut as Ali had previoiisfy 



induced or compelled his brother to resign the turban to him in tl)e most formal E*red‘tion • 
manner, the probability is that he wished to make his possession more secure 
by frightening ITeer Roostum into a flight wliich would leave him sole master. 

At first it was supposed that a change of plans would be necessary, as the 
enemy were reported to be mustering in great strength at a place called Dhinjee, 
but it was ultimately found that there was no necessity to deviate from the 
original plan, and the inarch 'into the desert was commenced- As the Duke 
of ■Wellington afterwards declared the march upon Emaumgbur "one of the 
most curious military feats which I have ever known to he performed, or have 
ever perused an account of in ray life,” some details of it will naturally’ he 
expected. The plan, adopted cannot be better d^cribed than in Sir Charles 
Napier's own words; — "lly plans are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; 
then encamp, select 500 of the strongest Europeans aud native^ mount them 
on camels, and load all my other camels ■with "water, except a few to carry 
rations. My camel hatterj' also shall go, and as many irregular home as it shall 
be prudent to take, and then slap upon EmanmgUur in the heart of the desert; 
if it surrenders, good; if not, it shall have sucl» a hammering as shall make thu 
fire fly out of its eyes. While this is gmng on, my camels shall go hack for 
provisions, and water is abundant at Emaumghur. My expectation is that 
four shells, out of the four hundred, ■with iny battery, will produce a surrender, 
to say nothing of an escalade, for wliitdi J am prepared.” 

hearing Khyrpoor, Sir Clmrles Napier arrived on the 3d of January, 1843, at 
Khanpoor, and on the 4th at Deejediote. On the following day he made bis 
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final nirangementa for crossing the desert. “ On the night of the Sth ite 
moved with 3o0 of the 22d regiment (queen’s), all mounted on camels, two 
soldiers on each. We have two 21 lb. howitzers, with double teams of camels, 
and two^^hundred of the Scinde horse, and provisions for fifteen days; water 
for four. On the 7th Choonia, twenty-five miles from Deejeekole, w.u 
reached Though the enemy had repeatedly shown himself, no opposition was 
encountered, and at last, on arriving on the 12th before Emaumvhur it wis 
found to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of a sonar, 
with round towers, ftom forty to fifty feet high, and inclosed by an exterior 
wal was of peat strength, and capable of resisting any force without arlffler, 
n thm arm, however, Sir aarles was, as we have seen, weH provided, aal 
must therefore have made good the captnre, ihougb it might have been precedej 
y a pcnlou, delay. Having halted only so long as was necessary to shatta 
reZr/ r , ■ g™PO'''te, the expeditionary fc. 

situated ilitl ' '?’• January arrived at Peer Ahnbel 

fromKhyrpoortoHyerS"’ ™ 

ChaSs''colm™°Jrr‘' he had left at Deejeekote, S 

that the conster southward in the direction of Hyderabad, Iiopii 

gte won dTr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -d destruction of 

to commit 

ness to accept it, and even fixli^iLT 
it Procrastination, however was theh obis'? i’',? 
various pretext, for delay. Major OutL h ' 

on the part of tliP RrJj* u ^ '”'^0 conducting the negotiatioi 

than turl«?la?d 

Charles Napier should leave li 0™^^^ *“ 

“Tliis,” said the eommissloner '■■will r “» Pcvsonto HyderaW 

reply, “and my head frnm ’ ' all difficulties." "Yes/'-wastlu 
had formed a more correct ^d^^ ^ instance the miUtan 

manifest. On the 12th of Feb ^ political officer was soon madi 

tribe, -n-ith their followers bein^r?^’ Beloochee chiefs of the SfiuTe^ 

"'ho held the chief command w., r®" ? “tested. On Hyat Kban, 

the Hyderabad Ameers direoti order from Mahomed Khan, one oi 

euord, and join his victoriomt sveiy male aUe to wield a 

the very day when thb discovpi., * ^ *** ^•'oops at Meanee on the Qlh, 0" 
'vith t!ic exception of NusspT -^raeers met in full durbar. 


with t!.c exception of N - - 

st^’lcd n penal, and was to tliem a ^hyrpoor, signed what was justly 

to have heen the conclusion of a ne^ ^^«aty. This, which ought 

tion of a system of duplicitv «-«mgemcnt, was only the consumroa- 

eers had only been endeavouring to gain 
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time to complete their military preparations. These, however, they were at a.o is-is 
last obliged to precipitate, as Sir Charles Napier, too well aware of their real 
intentions, refused to listen to their proerastmating pleas, and was rapidly -^drance on 
advancing on Hyderabad. On the 15th of Februaiy he reached New Halla, 
about tliirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that instead of wait- 
ing for his nearer approacli the Ameers had commenced actual liostilitres by a 
formidable attack on the British resident in that capital. Fortunately the 
few troops mthin the inelosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, "after 
gallantly resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at 8000, to force an 
entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly expended, to embark 
on board a steamer which lay in the river, and thus escaped the slaughter to 
which the Beloochees had doomed them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter. Sir Cliarles Napier moved his camp r»i»Tationi 
r first to Muttaree, and then to ileanee. The latter place, situated only six 
» miles north of Hyderabad, was reached on the 17th of February*, and was 
. destined, ere that day closed, to become famous in the military’ annals of British 
. India. "When at Halla, the British commander had a choice of two roads, one 
• by the river which' would bring him directly in front of the enemy, learing 
their rear open; and the other by Jamhallaka Tanda, whidi would turn their 
5 right, and force them to fight with tlieir back to the Indus. His indination 
was to take the latter, becau.s©, to use his ovm words, “if victorious, I should 
, utterly extirpate the Beloochee army, and 1 am as sure of victory as a man 
, who knows that victory is an accident can be.” •Nothing can show more 
'clearly bow happily his well-known har^hood was tempered with caution 
than the conclusion at which be arrives. It must be given in his own words. 

. After mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka Tanda 
. road, be says; “It is dangerous — 1. Because 2800 men will be opposed to 
, 23,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2, A reverse would cast me off from 
, the river and my supplies. 3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy ; 
j for barbarians hold no faith \rith the beaten, andnrimbers are now abiding the 
.• issue of the firet fight . . . All the doubtful would on a repulse turn upon 
us, and certainly it is no over-estimate to say, that with a beaten force I should 
j liave to fight a way to Sukkur through 50,000 men.”. In regard to the jiver 
road, he says: “It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worated, my 
j provisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the more ditche.s, and 
, as the Ameers have most cavalry that suits me best They have 20,000 
horsemen; mine are but 800, and a victory will not therefore be so decisive; 

, still 1 can pursue them with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and 
, trust to manceuvring in the battle for turning their right, ^v^thout losing the 
I river myself.” 

, The British force, mustering 2800 men of all arms, with twelve pieces of 
artillery, started from Muttaree^ at four in tlie moming of the 1 7tb, and after 
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AD n .3 a marcli of four lioura, iliscoveied tlie enemy strongly posted, having each of 

their flanks covered with a wood, and in front the hed of a river, now dry, but 

v,c<oi 7 rf with a high bank At 9 A.3L the British were formed in order of battle, and 
began to advance from the right in echelons of battalions, the artillery and her 
majesty’s 22d regiment in line forming the leading echelon, the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry the third, and the 1st grenadier - 
native infantry the fourth. Tire 9th Bengal light cavalry formed the reserve 
in rear of the left wing, and the Poonah horse, together witli four companies of 
infantry’, guarded the ba^a^ " In this order of battle,” says Sir Charles 
Napier, *' we advanced as at a review, over a fine plain swept by tire cannon of 
the enemy” The distance between the two lines being not more than 1000 
yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became general alotrg the bank of tbe 
river The combatants coming at once to close quarters, “fought for three 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then,’’ continues tbe despatch, 

“ was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword, and 
shield, arrd niatclilock The brave Beloochec^ first discharging their matchlocks 
and pistols, dashed over the bank with desperate resolution, but down went 
these bold and skilful swordsmen under the superior power of the musket and 
bayonet" At one time the 23d, 25th, and 12th regiments were almost over- 
bome by the courage and numbers of the enemy, but a brilliant charge by tbe 
9t\\ Bengal cavalry and the Sclnde horse completely relieved them, by forcing 
the right of the enemy’s line, capturing a standard and several pieces of 
artillery, and even driving a body of horse beyond their own camp 
*' This charge,’’ says Sir Charles, “ decided in »ny opinion the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment tbe cavalry were seen in rear of their right flank, the 
resistance of the enemy slackened, the 22d regiment forced the bank, tbe 25th 
and 12th did the same, the latter regiment capturing several guns, and the 
victory was decided.” The loss of the British was 25G killed and wounded; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 5000 The results of the victory were the 
capture of tbe whole of tbe enemy's aiiillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable etore^ and some treasure, tbe personal submission of the 
Ameeni, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the surrender of 
Hyderabad, on the great tower of whidi the British flag was hoisted on the 
20t!i of Februnry. 

Notwithstandiug tlie splendid victory of ilcanee, the war was not yet 
u* tenninated. Sliere Mahomed of Mcerpoor, the most talented of all the Ameers, 
was on the way to join his confederates when he learned their signal defeat. 
The British commander offered to accept his submission on the same terms as 
the other Ameers, but he disdained to yield, and kept the field at the head of a 
force which continued to accumulate till it amounted to about 20,000 men. 
For somo time after his victory. Sir Charles Napier was not able to muster a 
disi>o<cxhlP force of 2000 men. and therefore, instead of entering on a new c.am. 
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pnlgn, prudently formed nn entrenched cann> on the left bank of the Indus, a r>. iHi- 
and aUo constructed a fort on the right batik, as a protection to the steamers 
which carried his supplies. Here lie remained waiting for reinforcements, and sbcr# mi 

.* homed »tlll 

■ consoling himself with the reflection; “If he (Shore Mahomed) ossaiLs my in am#. 

works, he will bo beaten; if he does not, the delay will exhaust his money, 

“ seeing that the Beloochees arc ns rapacious as they are brave.*' He had 
not miscalculated. ’ The 
Ameer gradually • np 
proached nearer and near- 
er, and seeing no appear- 
ance of being attacked, be- 
came so confident of suc- 
cess, that on the loth of 
March, •when only twelve 
miles distant, he sent a 
letter offering to allow the 
British to quit the country 
on liberating tlio Ameers, 
and restoring wbat they 
liad taken. “Just us his 
messengers delivered this 



letter," says Sir Cliarlcs 


X«BTn west PaCS or THt roCT or UtOUUBAU. 

rnttUauO, A.lct4tt*t«c<b. 


Napier, “ the evening gun 

was fired There, said I, do you hear thatl Yes. ^Vell, that is your answer.’* 


On tho 21st of March the expected reinforcements arrived, and the British 
force, increa.sed to 5000 men, immediately prepared to as-sume tho offensive. 


With this riew it moved from Hyderabad at daybreak of the 21th, and after a 
march of four m'des arrived at Hubba, Here the encjn}', consisting of 20,000 
men of all arms, were found strongly posted Iwlnud a kind of double nullah, 


formed by two deep parallel ditchi'S, the first 8 feet deep and 22 feet wide, and 
the second 17 feet deep and 42 feet wide. Between the two was a bank 
43 feet wide. The attack was iinme<lmtely commenced, the whole of the British 
artillery opening on the enemy’s position, while tho line led by her majesty’s 
22d advanced in echelons from the left In a short time the enemy were seen 
raoring considerable bodies to their left, and apparently letreating, as if unable 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This moment was chosen to 
order a charge, which was made with tho greatest gallantry and success by the 
3d cavalry under Captain Dekimain, and tiicSciiidc horse under Captain Jacob, 
who crossed the nullah and pursued the I’etreatirig enemy for several milea 
While this was passing on tho right, her majesty ’.s 22d gallantly attacked the 
nullah and caiTied it, though not without consideiwble loss. The 22d were 
closely followed hy the 2,'5th, 21st, and I2th native infantry, and tlie victoiy 
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i D was decided On the 2Sth the British foms was again in motion, and arrived 

on the 27th at Shere Mahomed’s capital, Meerpobr, of which possession was 

NtctcT, ht immediately taken Sir Charles Napier was afraid to advance farther, being 
obliged, as he says, “to watch tlie Indus, which will soon sweU, and may cut 
me off by tlie inundation ” Unwilling, however, not to reap the fuU fruits of 
his victory, he sent a squadron of cavaliy, on the 28th of March, to reconnoitre 
Omerkote, a fort situated in the desert, about 100 miles east of Hyderabad, 
and on the following day detached Captain Whitlie, with bis battery, to make 
progress so far as water could he found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by 4000 men, and, on the faith of it, an 
express was immediately sent after Whitlie ordering him to return- This was 
fsptnra of unfortunatc, for the real fact was that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon 
as this was known, a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By 
this lime.boweveT,Y?bitl.ie,whobad rectaved the first express, was acting upon 
it, and had only consented to halt at the uigent request of CaptainBrown, who, 
feeHng sure that the order to return had been given under misapprehension, 
volunteered to ride hack to head'quarters and return with new instructions 
This feat he successfully performed The result was. that Major Woodbum, 
who had succeeded to the command, hastened forward to Omerkote, and found 
it without defenders The importance which the British commander attached 
to this capture, appears not only from his luvving previously declared, "1 will 
have it if it coats another battle;’' hut also from Ms speaking of it in such terms 
tia the following: “ Omerkote is oilrs . . . This completes the conquest of 
Scinde; everyplace is in my possession, and, thank God! I have done with 
war. Never again am I likely to see a shot fired in anger.” It will be after- 
wards seen that in these anticipations he was too sanguine, but in the meantime 
it will be necessary to give some explanation of the main ground on ’which he 
founded them. 

The obnoxious treaty wliicli the governor-general had sought to impose on 
the Ameers ceased to be applicable to the actual situation of affairs after the 
victory of Meaneeand the surrender of the Ameers as prisoners of war. By these 
events the old constitution of Scinde was virtually abolished, aud it became neces- 
sarj' to provide a substitute for it* What this was to be was first publicly 
announced JIarebS, 1S43, by a "notification” which concluded in the following 
terms: — "Thus iias victory placed at thedisposal of the British government the 
' . couuttj’ on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception 
of such portions thereof as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and 
to any other Ameer who may linve remained faithful to his engagements.” In 
otiier words, Scinde with the exception above mentioned was henceforth a 
province of British India. 

Sir Charles Napier believing that with the captine of Omerkote the conquest 
of Scinde was completed, had said that he did not expect to be obliged to fire 
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another shot. In the course of a slwrt time he was obliged to modify this a d. isis 
expectation. Shere Mahomed, returning from the deseii to whicii he had fled, 
once move raised bis standard, and was able towards the end of April to take 
post with 8000 men at Khoonera, about sixty miles north-east of Hyderabad, ofsbere 
Shah Mahomed his brother had also mustered a force of several thousands, with 
four guns, and gone down to Sehwan with the view of crossing the Indus and 
taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad. Meer Hossein, Meer 
Roostum’s son, was in the desert at Shaghur with a body of 2000 men, and in 
concert with several refractory kiUedars wa.s menacing Ali Moorad at KhjTT>oor. 

The delta of the Ganges was traversed by predatory rowing Beloochees to the 
number of about 20,000; and to the east of the delta, beyond the Pooiana 



hmnch of the river, a tribe mustering some 5000 was threatening to intercept 
the commimications with Bombay, Instead of uninterrupted tranquillity, 
therefore, everything foreboded a new stru^Ie, and called for the immediate 
adoption of decisive measures. Shere Mahomed was by far the most formid- 
able of all these insurgent chiefs. His actual force was the largest, and there 
was reason to fear tliat he might he able to double or triple its numbers by 
penetrating into the delta of the Indus, which formed the principal part of his 
original territory, and where he had only to appear in order to rally all the 
predatory liordes around his standard 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Shere Mahomed, but Encounter 
Shah Mahomed his brother. This chief, bearing of the arrival of Colonel iubome,! 
Roberts at Sehwan and his preparations to cross the river, hastened forward at 
the head of SOOO men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this be 
completely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon liim by surprise, and 
besides dispersing his force and burning his camp, took him prisoner and sent 
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AD 18 J 3 him on to Hyderabad. His arrival here wag most opportune, for the intended 

■ insurrection, of winch he was to be one of the main supports, was immediately 

abandoned in despair. This successwas soon followed by another of still greater 
consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Shere Mahomed, had marched 
out of Hyderabad in the very middle of the hot season His buffeiings and 
those of liis troops were dreadful, and on the loth of dune, fie and forty-tfiree 
otlier Europeans were struck down by sun stroke-s. Within three hours they 
were all dead except himself Speaking of this wonderful escape, Jie attributes 
it to his temperate habitsj *'I do not drink, that is the secret ; the sun had no 
ally in the liquor amongst my brains,” but at the same time mentions another 
circumstance which he says “ roused me from my lethargy as much as the bleed- 
ing." This was a message from Colonel Jacob, intimating that he had encoun- 
Mihoined tcred Shere Sfaliomed, defeated him and dispei’sed his forces witliout the loss of 
a single man. Everything like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the full opportunity st'hich he had earnestly 
desired, to devote himself, as governor of Scinde, to the work of internal im- 
provetneut It is not too much to say that in this department he displayed 
administrative talents of the liighest order. The powers conferred upon him 
by Lord EUeuhorough were almost absolute, and he used them under circum* 
stances of great difficulty, in repres.sing crime, encouraging industry, and 
developing the resources of the country by opening new channels of communi* 
cation and irrigation, and bringing under cultivation fertile tiacts, which the 
Ameers bad converted into sinkarpahs or hunting grounds His adminUtration 
will again come under notice Meanwhile it is necessarj' to attend to .the 
proceedings of the governor-general in a different quarter. - ' 

Junkojee How Scindia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to Dowlut How 
Scindia, died childless on the 7th of February, 1843. Two years before, he had 
become subject to attacks of illness, wbicli it'was believed must ultimately 
prove fatal, and it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for tlieir interests at the courtof Chvaliorin the event of Lis demise. The 
mahatajali was, like his predecessor, childless. Hia wife, the maharanee, w'as 
d.iughter of a person named Jesmmt RowGoarpuna, and only twelve yeai-s of 
age. While the illness of the sovereign and the youth of his Avife thus left the 
government without n proper Jiead, the administration was intrusted to a regency 
of five individuals. Among these the Mama Sahib, the maharajah’s maternal 
uncle, who had at one time been sole legent, still possessed the greatest influ- 
ence, but it Was very doubtful if ho would be able to retain it after liis nephew’s 
death, as all the persons composing the regency were notoriously at enmity 
with end) other. Colonel Spiers, the resident at Gwalior, in communicating 
these facts to Lord Auckland, in February, 1841, suggested that he should be 
autliorized, in tlie event of the mahnrajairs death, to recommend to his widow 
the adoption of the nearest heir of Scindia’s family, and that on this adoption 
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“the mother and her adopted son should be supported by the British govern- a d isis. 
ment from foreign and domestic enemies.” Tlie answer was, that in the event 
• of the maharajah's death “without male issue, or the delegation of authority 
to his vddow to adopt a son,” the proper course for the resident would be to 
“malce known the willingness of the British government to recognize an adop- 
tion from the family of Scindia, which may be made by his widow, with the 
consent of the leading chiefs of the durbar.” 

The day after the maharajah’s death, the resident leceived two pressing 
messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the palace. On arriving there he 
found assembled the ministers and all the influential persons about the court, 
and was informed that the Tara Ranee (the late maharajah’s widow, whom they 
acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and also those then 
present, had selected ns successor to the gvddee, Bhageenit Row, a boj' about 
eight or nine years of age, and the nearest in blood in the family to the late M»ionio 
maharajah. On the 9th of February the resident wrote as follows: — “The 
maharanee and the boy she has selected may be still considered as children; it 
may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that a regency should 
be appointed; the present ministry certainly do not possess the confidence of 
the army or of the people. The Hama Salub (the maternal uncle of the late 
maharajah) appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person about 
this court, and seems to be attached to our interests; lie would perhaps he the 
person best calculated to place at the head of the regency.” In replying to this 
letter, Lord Ellenborough expressed great satisCiction that the Tara Ranee, had 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the chiefs and people," 
the boy whom he "had himself deemed to be nearest in blood to the late maha- 
mjah,” but ‘added, "The adoption of a boy too young to administer the govern- 
ment necessarily creates anxiet}' as to the selection of the ministers by whom 
the government is to be carried on, and the govemor-genenil awaits with much 
interest the communication he expects shortly to receive on that head.” la 

^ .... KBPOt- 

another letter, dated only three days later, he entered moro fully on the subject of 
the regency. He considered that “it would be most for the benefit of tlie Gwalior 
state, that the regency should be confided to one person, in whom, during the 
minority of the maharajah, may reside all the authority of the state It would 
he for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would be responsible to 
bun." Having thus given his opinion in favour of a single regent, invested 
with all the authority of the state, the governor-general ventured on still more 
delicate ground, and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib.” This recommendation appears to have been effectual, and on 
tlie 23d of February, after tbe young mabarajali had been placed on theguddee, 
it was officially proclaimed by the ministers, with the full concurrence of the 
Ranee, that the Mama Sahib had been nominated regent. 

On receiring notice of this appointment, the governor-general gave the 
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AD 1S43 resident the following mstrueUon;— “Yoa wiU inform the Mama. Sahib, that 

• having understood from you that be has, in your presence, been nominated 

5iam»&vh!b regent of the Gwalior state, I recognize him as the responsible head of that 
state, and am prepared to support Hs authority" At the time when Lord 
Ellenborough thus pledged himself to the regent, he was not unaware of the 
go«rotnent.g^j^gjjj. it might involve him in the internal affairs of Gwalior. Not 

only was the pay of the troops hea^y in. arrear, while the available funds 
were insufficient to meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had 
manifested a mutinous spirit One of these battalions, under a native com- 
mandant named Ishuree Sing, when proceeding into Malwah, had before quitting 
the Gwalior territory been guilty of several outrages The resident advised 
that an example should be made of its commander, and the late maharajah gave 
orders that he should be recalled, and on bis arrival at Gwalior, be not only 
dismissed the service, but confined in the fort Ishuree Sing probably suspected 
what was intended, and therefore, instead of returning alone, as he had been 
peremptorily ordered to do, he brought his battalion along with him Having 
committed himself by this bold step, he succeeded in gaining over the other 
.two battalions of the brigade, and engaging the whole three to make common 
cause with him. The governor-general, fully alive to the danger of these pro- 
ceedings, wrote a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows: — "The governor-general did not acquaint you that he was 
prepared to support tlie authority of the regent, vvithout taking at the same time 
the necessary preliminary steps to enable him to give at once the most effectual 
support if it should be desired. It Is inconvenient that there should be‘pro- 
tracted suspense on this point, and the governor-general is auisious to know, 
ns soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior is such as to rendet 
it improbable -that his immediate aid will become necessary to support the 
regent’s authority.’' Tiie thing intended could not now be mistaken. The 
governor-general by "support” meant armed intert-ention, and was ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to march an army into Scindla's territory, for the purpose of 
helping the newly appointed regent to inflict punishment on a mutinous brigade. 

EUehborough’s military ardour was neutralized by the 
of the regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 
would prefer awaiting his own time for the punbhment of Ishuree Sing,” inas- 
much as the calling in of British troo^ "might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole army,” and "lose him that popularity and confidence 
which the officere and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose iu him." 
His lordship could hardly have been pleased with tliis rebuff, which by implica- 
tion charged him with a re.adincss to hunj- into hostilities, which might have 
set the whole state of Gwalior in a flame. He had however the good sense to 
abandon liis design, though he had gone so far an to have actually taken several 
measures '• for the purpose of concentrating a preponderating force." 
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■Meanwhile the court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, which though ^ d. is<i. 
paltry in themselves were paving the way for important changea In these 

intrirfues a woman of the name of Nuruniee took a leading part. ' She was in couft>n 
o »i o 1 trigiie* dis- 

the confidence of the ranee, and had acquired such an ascendency over her riacotte 
that the regent felt his own authority to be in danger, and ivas considering bow 
he might be able to remove her and her faction from the palace. The governor- 
general, after being thwarted in an important military operation wliich he had 
contemplated, was in no humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and 
therefore wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident: — " The governor-general intended to advise and to approve the selec- 
tion of a sole regent having all tlie authority which, according to our Englisli 
understanding of the word, appertains to his office as the responsible head of 
the government j and. he will still indulge the hope that no little views and 
interests will be permitted to intervene, and to deprive the state of Gwalior of 
the only sort of government whicli, during the minority of a young uneducated 
boy adopted by a girl, can maintain the dignity of the family of Scindia, and 
the efficiency of the administration of the state." The woman Nurunjee was 
induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain for herself, but it soon 
appeared that a still more formidable intriguer was resident in the palace. 

This was the Dada Kbasjee Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, 
and was labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose position in 
consequence became untenable, and he was obliged not only to resign the 
regency, but to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having been appointed after the expulsion of Mama K«wfona 
Sahib, the resident suggested, that as the maharanee held durbars daily, the 
best mode of conducting official intercourse would be by direct communication 
with lierself The governor-general caught at this suggestion, and was inclined 
to think that tliis direct mode of communication, wliilo there was no ostensible 
minister, might he that which would practically give tlie resident “the most 
beneficial inflvience over the goveniraent” Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, and declared 
it to be liis impression “ that the maharanee is a very sensitive and somewhat 
impetuous girl, but that she is by no means without a good disposition; and 
that with her character, anything may be made of her according to the manner 
in which she is approached and treated." Meanwhile the Dada Kbasjee Walla, 
who continued in high favour with the maharanee, had not lost sight of Mama 
Sahib, and accordingly when the ex-regent halted in his journey southward at 
Seronge, the capital of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to seize him. Hearing of this design the governor- 
general determined not to allow the rights of an ally to he infringed by an 
unprovoked aggression, and therefore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had 
the least apprehension of any iutention of the de facto government of GwaKor 
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A n 13.3 to violate the territory of Seronge, lie would “address' the maharanee herself. 

and refer her highness fo the conduding sentence of the governor-general’s 

Atr«r*rf proclamation of the 1st of October, 1842, wherein his lordship made this declara- 
tion; ‘Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the 
people, the governor-general is resolved that peace shall be maintained, and he 
will direct the whole power of the British government against the state by 
which it shall be infringed > " * 

intris°«of The Dada K.hasjee Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his vindictive 
temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and disappointment by exerting 
himself in opposition to British interests, and the governor-general in conse- 
quence became convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be secured 
by his removal At first his lordship had expressed himself in such a way as 
seemed to imply that a simple removal would satisfy him, but ultimately on 
passing in review all the delinquencies of the court favourite, he declared his 
conviction that "the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasjee Walla, after all that 
has passed, would not be sufficient to afford secmity against similar intrigues 
to that in wlucli be has been the mover, and to place the relations between the 
two govenunents upon a satisfactory footing” He therefore instructed the 
resident to demand, as the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, 
that the Dada should not only be dismissed, hwt banished for ever beyond the 
limits of the Gwalior territory. 

PeiiTtiT «f On the very day preceding that on which the governor-general gave the 
Dritij. above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a prisoner in the bands of the 
put at»t. along opposed him Feeling convinced that while ho was 

at the head of affaire, friendly relations with the British government would 
never be re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him. His 
onm fears and those of the ranee, whose favour for him had suffered no diminu- 
tion, led to a kind of compromise, and lie was given up after stipulating that 
he should not be maltreated. It was hoped that the next step would he to 
deliver him into British custody, but an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over lo the Dada mustered in full force, and having 
surrounded the campoo where he was confined, threatened to take him away 
bj* force if he were not voluntarily given up. A collision thus became imminent, 
but the parties were so equally matclied that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, "during the whole of these 
disturbances not a sword lias been drawn nor a’ drop of blood spilt” The 
result was that the Dada, though be still remained in custody, could not be 
delivered to the resident at Dliolepore. as the chiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The ranee still stood by Mm, and even when warned that if 
ho was not delivered the British troops would certainlj' advance, displaj'ed 
considerable ability in arguing the case -with a moonshee, whom the resident 
had sent to remonstrate with lier. 
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On ihe lst of I^ovember, the governor-general, -wlio-Tvas about to leave Fort a.d isi3. 
AVilliam for the north-western pro%'inc^ lodged an elaborate minute, in wliich 
he plainly showed that his designs in regard to Gwalior were of a more sweeping 
character than he had yet ventured to confess. After adverting to the fact to«iiforce 
that "the British government has now. for many years, assumed the rights deliTcry of 
and performed the obligations of the paramount power in India witliin the 
Sutlej,” and that it was impossible tlierefore “to take a partial and insulated 
view of our relations with any state within that limit,” he proceeded to show 
that “the state of Gwalior is altogether pecuhar," and that in the event of dis- 
turbance within it, intervention was "not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary.” Having laid down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply 
it. “^'heu the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the British 
government are considered, it is impossible to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Dada Khasjee Walla to the ministTy, otherwise 
than an affront of the gravest character offered to the British government, by 
that successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the disorganized 
army by which he has been supported,” still, "under ordinnrj’ circumstances, 
we might perhaps have p-aited upon time, and have abstained from the adoption 
of measures of coercion,” but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, 
no longer friendly, have within three marclies of the Sutlej “an army of 70,000 
men,” and though “it may perhaps be expected that no hostile act on the part 
of this army will occur to produce a war,” it would be “ unpardonable ” not to 
take every precaution against it, and “ no precaution appears to be more neces- 
sary than that of rendering our rear and our comiminicalions secure by the 
re-establishment of a friendly government at Gwalior.” The expxilsioii of the 
Dada was therefore only the first of a series of measures which are thus enumer- poi-sy 
ated in tlie conclusion of the minute: — "To obtain reparation for an affront, 
which." if left unpunished would affect our reputation and our inffuence at every 
durbar in India; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier and of that of our 
allies by the future cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in. its preservation; and to diminish an army, which ^ the real master of the 
Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of our second capital — these 
. appear to be the just and legitimate objects to be held in view; hut the time 
and manner of their accomplkhment I have said, depend upon circum- 

stances, and be govemed by a general view of our position in every part of India” 

The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of December, and im- 
mediately “decided upon moving forward the whole of the troops -with as little 
delay as possible.” On the following day he addressed the maharanee, and 
gave her the first distinct intimation that he had risen in his demands. "The 
British government can neither permit the existence, avithin the territories of 
Scindia, of an unfriendly goveniment, nor that those territories should be 
-without a government-willing and able to maintain order, and to preserve the 
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rcUtiom of amity i.'itli it. neighliours. The British government cannot permit 
any cliange in the relations hetrreen itself and the house of Scindia, which 
have for forty years coutrihnted to the preservation of the peace of Central 
India. Oompcllcd, hy the conduct wliicli your highness has been advised to 
adopt, to look to other means than those of friendly remonstrance for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those relations in their integrity and spirit, I have now 
directed the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their move- 



ment until I Imve full security for tbe futmo tmnquillity of the common fron- 
tier of the two states, for the m.iintcnancc of onler within the temtorics of 
HcmtVia, ami for the conducting of the government of tliose territories in 
nccordanco with the long-cstaUislied relations of nmitj* towards Ihe British 
government” 

This letter, which produced the greatest consternation at Gwalior, was im- 
mediately followotl hy tlie actual surrender of the Dada, wlio was sent foiward 
umler cli.argo of an escort, and brought on the 18 th of December into the British 
c-amp The nuharauco seeins to have expected that the deliver^’ of the Dada 
would he acccpteil n<» a suilicicnt compHanco with the demands of the British, 
government, and tlicrcfon*, in answering the governcr-genoraVs letter, expressed 
hcrcafm-t widi that the march of the Britisli army might he arrested, and 
oliicial inlcrcoiir!.e resumetl hy the return of the resident to Gwalior. At the 
s:ime time she availed hemelf »itli some dexterity of a declaration of his lord- 
ship, to the efieet "that he was fully detcnmnwl in his proceedings, in regard 
to Gwalior, to maintain in n]l their integrity the conditions of the exbtiiig 
treaties Ix-tween the two htnlcs.” This declaration, which the governor-general 
had voIimtccriHl only two d.iys previously, certainly pledged lilm to all which 
the maharanee understood hy it when she thus expressed herRcIf:—" Your lonl- 
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ship’s purposa that the treaties and engagements which have been in force for 
forty years shall not be clianged or interfered with, is gratifying. Tiiis purpose 
has its origin in the good feeling and integrity of yom- lordship. The parties 
to all these ti-caties and engagements felt the fullest confidence in them; for 
the good faith of the British government is well known.” Tliis home-thrust 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty' in parrying, for in a subsequent 
letter to the maharanee, after telling her that “the delivery' of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla is the best indication of the ^cerity of your highness’s friend- 
ship/' ho veiled his future intentions under such vague expressions as these *. — 
“I have, myself, no more earnest wish than tliat of re-establishing the good 
understanding between the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis.” To the 
re.sident, now Colonel Sleeman, wlio had succeetled Colonel Spiers, he wa.s 
much more explicit. “He was gratified,”he said, “by the delivery of the Dada, 
but was no longer disposed to accept it .os sufficient atonement for the past, or 
security' for the future. The British ainties could not be arrested \vithout a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common frontier, and the 
establishment of a government willing and able to coerce its own subjects, and 
maintain the relations of amity.” 

As tlio governor-general professed to be advancing with no hostile intentions 
to tlio Gwalior state, it was proposed that the young maharajah, mth tlie 
maharanee and chioG?, should come out to meet him, “in the manner usually 
observed on the occasion of a friendly vblt to the governor-general by the niler 
of the Scindta state,” and that then the whole sliould proceed to Gwalior as if 
the governor-general were returning the visit. A meeting w’as accordingly’ 
held on the 20th of December, at Dholepore, in the governor-general's tent, for 
the purpose of making the necessai-y arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the conference, which was attended on the part of Gwalior by the chiefs 
Bam Row Phalkeea and Sumbajec Angria, and the vakeel Bojee Row, The main 
point discus.sod was the place of meeting The chiefs began by nssuming that 
the meeting would take place on his lordship's present encamping ground at 
Dholepore. '* This," they saitl, ' w'a.s the usual place w'here all fonnergovemors- 
gcncral had been met by the rajahs, on occasion of their visits to Gwalior,” and 
" any deviation from that established usage wotdd detract from the honour of 
the luaUarajaU” The governor-general having replied that as the mabavajali 
was not here, and delay was impossible. Ins camp would move on as soon as 
the whole of the nmu* had joinotl the head-quarters, and that his meeting with 
the maharajah might “take place nt such spot as they should both arrive at on 
the same day,” Tlie chiefs .sliowwl (lie importance which they attached to the 
place of meeting, by utging “that if the govenior-gcneml, with tliR commander- 
in-chief and the Brilisb arm}', pa.'wcsl the Gwalior frontier before the maharajah 
had a meeting with his lordship, it would he a breach of all precedent, aiid 
etenmlly dNgrace tlic maharajah and tho govenuuent of Sciudia.” M’bon hia 
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A n isu lf.rtlsl.ip {.till n-fusetl to tlclny, tlio dilrfs rcpi^enloil “tlmt if thf Hritisli nnay 

, crossed the frontier before tlic inoeling witli tlic mnlmmjoli. the tri.'ij'S of 

Gwalior, who were already in n stitr of the utmost nl.nnn, wouhl believe that 
rrow”Jiib" the governor-gcncnil wrin coining, not n*! a friciul. but with a lioitile jrtirj>OM‘, 
nml.“th('y implored him vvilli joimsl hniids. lo weigh well tin* htt-p Ik- was 
taking,” piiicc, in their opinion, "the most mtious nms/.ijtu nres th-peuded <ui 
the pas-sing of the llrilish nnny ncn>s.-» tho frontier before the inciting." V ind- 
ing that the rosolulion to move on wns irrevoerible, the chiefs aslud •• to know 
the longest lime his lordship could give the maliarjijnli to ct.iiic out find meet 
him hero” The nn<wcr wns cis follows If the iimharnjali nhoiiM nnet tlie 
governor goneml at this ground on the SIhl instant, prepared to ratify a tre.aly 
ilrawn up in accordance with the principles laid di.wn in the j>apcr uliich hail 
been ]ilaccd in the liands of the chiefs, the ilelails of which shoulrl be pp'pan d 
to-morrow, ami they would giinmntee tlmt his higliticss should do the anin 
should not pass the river Climnhiil (the hoiind.irj In^tween the t«o ^t.^tcs; till 
after that day, but that if his lortlship were indiiml thus to delay the p-s'^'ing 
of the trooj.s for two days, ami the chiefssliouhl fail to redeem their guarantee, 
a heavy fme. in addition to the ncconnt which wius nlrc.sdy to Is* chargisl to 
them, should be impoicil" Tl«c governor-general says be offerixl these lerum 
bccauio be had “every disjiOHilion to unit miy reasonable wiili of the chiefs,’' 
but one cannot help thinking that if lie Imd really had this “d'lsjKtsillon,'' he 
would have takcnadlfiercnt way of prosing it As must Imve K-cn anticipated, 
the terms weiu declined 

xureuof On the Slat of December, the first hrignde of the Ihitish army croshcd the 
trenisii>t-> Cliuml.ul, and encamped about aix miles to the south, hcyoml the defiles and 
^mt^* ravines. The head-quarters, with the governor-general's camp, followed on the 
22(1, and by the 2Gth the whole of tlie right wing of tlie army, with the heavy 
guns, had crossed, mul had b«n placed in }K>siticin at Ilingona. Up to the 
27tli, it w.as considered proUahle that the Gwalior Innips, notwithstanding their 
vaunts and menaces, would not venture to oppose the Britldi advance*, though 
circumstances avere not wniitiug to suggt-st and justify an opposite eonclu^mn. 
On the 25lh, B.apoo Setowlea, who hud been appointed prime-minister, and 
professed his earnest desire for the rcs^rntion of friendly rrlnlions on the very 
terms which had been oITeretl, suddenly quitted the llritmli camp, in which he 
had arrived to conduct the negoUations on the part of the durbar. Ue priv 
cceded to Dlumaila, and there, in an iiitcr\-ieav avitli Colonel Sleeman, iittii- 
bated Ills departure to a mimmons from Gwalior, where he would, if po'-sible, 
thrnr?t«f, machinations of ill advisers, and prevent hostilitioa” The fact, 

irray as ptovcd by his subsei^uent conduct, wiis that the object of his journey was 
not to prevent hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On tlio 2ljtli 
it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, in the direction 
both of Chandoro and Hingona, in the former to encounter General Grey, who 
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W5VS advancing wth the left wing of the nrmy through Bundelcund, and the 
latter to resist the further progi'es-s of the right wing under the commander-in- 
chief On the same day, Sumhajeo .iVngria, another of the Gwalior negotiators, 
imitated the example of hia colleague Bapoo Setowlea, and suddenly disappeared 
from the British camp without giWng any intimation of his intention. These 
facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs timl the troops had for the time 
forgotten their- dissensions, to unite in resisting what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable invasion of their native soil, and that therefore tho British army, 
instead of having only to chastise n mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, 
would be opposed by the whole rnilitarj' 
power of tlie state. Both the govemor' 
geneml and the commander-iu-cliief, 
however, were leluctant to abandon the 
idea of a peaceful campaign, and con- 
■ tiiiuing to hope for it, appear to have 
been to some extent taken by surj)rise 
when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 28th of December, when a 
small reconnoitring party were examin- 
ing tisc ground at a sliort disbinco from 
Chouuda, wliere tlic Muliintta army had 
taken up a strong position, the fire from 
the batteries was suddenly opened upon 
• them. Whatever room there might have 
bebn for doubt before, there could be 
none now. TI»e GNvaliov troops, so far 
from succumbing wnthout a struggle, 

bad taken the initiative, and sent their defiance fron\ the mouth of their 
gims. Sir Hugh Gough, the commaudcr-m-chief, was tiol slow to accept it, 
and both annies immediately prepared for battle. The inequality in point 
of nuiuhers was not so great as usual in battles in India, the British troops 
'mustering about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Slalirattas 18,000, with 100 guns. 

By eight o’clock on the morning of Jlie 29tli, tlie whole British troops, jifter 
passing over a country rendered extremely difficult by deep ravines, and cross- 
ing the Kohary iu thiee columns, were in their appointeil places about a mile 
in front of Maharajpoor. This place, contrarj' to expectation, wa.s found occu- 
pied by the Kahrattas, who during the previous night had taken possession of 
it with seven regiments of infantry, each with four guns, which tliey laid 
entrenched. These immediately opened on tlie British advances, and tendered 
necessary a change of plan, which is thu^ described by the commander- in-chief : 
— “Slajor-general Littler’a column being exactly in front of Idabarajpoor, I 
ordered it to advance direct, while irajor-general Ynliant’s brigade took it in 
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A D 1313 reverse; both supported by Slajor-general Dennis's column and the two light 

‘field batteries. Your lordship must liave witnessed with the same pride and 

pleasure that I did. the brilliant advance of these columns under their respective 
leaders, the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their 
loyalty and devotion; and here I must do justice to the gallantry of their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe 
execution as we axlvauced; but nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiei-s. Her majesty’s 39th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported 
by the 5Gth regiment native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into 
the village, bayoneting the gunners at their posts Heie a most .sanguinarj- 
conflict ensued ; the ilahratta troops, after discharging their matchlocks, fought 
sword in hand with the most determined courage. General Valiant’s brigade 
\vith equal enthusiasm took Maharajpoor in reverse, and twenty-eight guns 
were captured by this combined movement, so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped. During 
tlieso operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed by a body of the enemy's 
cavalry on the extreme left, and made some well-executed charges with the 10th 
light cavalry, most ably snppoiied by Captain Grant’s troop of horse artillery, 
and the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, thus 
threatening the right flank of the enemy.” After the decisive success at Mahar 
lajpoor, the entrenched position of Cbounda was carried, and the victory was 
complete, the enemy having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 50 pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. The British loss 
•also was severe, amounting in all to 797 in killed, wounded, and missing, 
inttuof While the main body of the British army was gaining the victoiyof 
Maharajpoor, the left wing, under General Grey, which had crossed the frontier 
from the south-west, and puslied on rapidly to Punniar, which is only twelve 
» miles from Gwalior, was there achieving a similar success against another 
Mnhralta force of 1 2,000 men, with forty guns 

After these victories all idea of further resistance was abandoned, and it 
utniitf only remained for tlie governor-general to ^ve effect to his designs in regard 
to Sciiidia's dominions Hitherto he had always talked of Gwalior as an 
independent state, but he now acted as^if he had conquered it, and not only set 
the rights of the mahaianec aside, but changed the form of its government. In 
future f.he was to bo only a pensioner with three lacs of revenue, and no 
political authority, and the administration -was to be carried on during the 
maharajah’s minority by what was called a council of i-egency, in regard to 
which it was stijiulated that it “should act in accordance with the advice of 
the British resident, and that its members should not be liable to be changed, 
or vacancies occasioned by the dcat!» of its members filled up, except %vitli°the 
sanction of the* government of India” This stipulation, which virtually 
converltd Scindia's dominions into n British dependenc}’, was forthwith secured 
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by a regular treaty, which was not so mudi negotiated as dictated and imposed x n. iws. 
by the governor-general at Gwalior. It consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the 'above stipulation, the most important were those which 
limited the number of the Gwalior army to 9000 men, of whom not more than owTOior 
3000 were to be infantrj*, with twelve field-gims and 200 gunners with twenty 
other guns ; and supplied the place of the troops disbanded by a large increase 
of the contingent or subsidiary' force, provided by the British, and paid for by 
the Gwalior government. The fort of Gwalior was in fvitnre to be garrisoned 
by the contingent, and Brigadier Stubbs, who commanded the contingent, was 
moreover appointed com- 
mandant of the maharajahs 
forces. Tinily might the 
governor-general boast that 
the result of the victories 
gained over the Gwalior 
troops had been “the secure 
establi^jbnrent of British su- 
premacy,” but truly also 
might it at the same time 
have been declared that this 
result had only been ob- 
tained by vigorously exer- 
cising all the rights of con- 
q^uest while hypocritically 
disclaiming them. 

While the governor-general wa.s cartydng matters with a liigh hand at the LortEii'!ii 
court of Gwalior, he was himself undergoing a severe ordeal in the court of cajifdbyti-e 
directors. By his absurd proelamatiou of the gates, he had destroyed confidence 
in the soundness of his judgment, and the whole course of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacific policy to whidi he bad pledged himself on 
' leaving England, that serious doubts began to be entertained as to his fitness 
to govern India. His policy in regard to Scinde was particularly objected to. 

He had concocted a series of charges against the Ameers on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them the pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to which -he 
might have foreseen that they never would snbmit without coercion. In this 
way,- when the exhaustion of the Indian treasury' by the disasters of Afghanistan 
made it most desirable that peace should be maintained, he provoked a war of 
the most formidable description, which, but for the singular ability of the 
military commander, might have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already overgrown Indian, empire a 
tract of territoiy which for years to come would not pay the expense of 
goveiTung it His policy in Gwalior yas of a similar description, and there 
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A V Hti. wfl3 reason 'to suspect, from Jtinls which he had 'thrown oqt, that he Wiis medi- 

a greater war than any h'e had yet carried on Sneb were the leading 

i/ipi rjirn- public grounds on whicli Lord Ellenhorough was assailed, hut he might perhaps 
have passed uascatlied through the oideni to which they subjected him, had 
he not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosities between the two great 
branches of the public service, by the mode in which Ids patronage was disfri- 
hufed. Lord Auckland liad set him the example of making the political 
subordinate to the military department, when special cii-cnmstances seemed to 
TtqvkiTe it-, but this, wbicU had hitherto heew the exception, was made by Lord 
'• Eilcnboron"h the rule, so much so indeed, tliat he both spoke and acted as if 
he thought that the first qualification for office of any kind was to be a soldier 
Conduct thus systematically pursued was naturally resented by the civil 
•“ervice, and his lordship nrraye<l against himself many of the ablest and most 
. influential of Indian officiala The effect of this hostility soon became apparent 
at the India House, and the qnostion of recalling the governdT-general was 
seriously mooted among the directors This power of recall they undoubtedly 
pnssesse<l, and thougli they had never before exercised it, they saw so mucli to 
disapprove in the mode in which the government of India was conducted, that 
nothing hut the urgent remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them 
from exercising it At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 21 st of April, ISit, Sir Robert Peel, then prime-minister, announced, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macaulay, "that on Wednesday 
last her majesty's government recei%*e<l a communication fi-om the court of 
directors th.at they had exercised the power winch the law gives them to recall 
at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India,” This announcement 
is fcaid to li.ave l>oon rccciveil with loud cheers from the opposition benches, 
though it could hardly Iw called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty- 
four directors were supporters of the ministry, ond j'et the vote of rcc,all had 
been unanltnous. Tliis fact affords a strong presumption that it was not 
dictated by factious or improper motives, but as the papers which could liave 
explained the whole m-itler were witldicld, on the ground that they could not 
1*0 wade public without injury* to the public sendee, wc are neces-sarily left, 
to conjecture. This is so far unfurtimatc for the directors, ns it left them 
without the means of replying effectively to a speech made against them in 
the IIoU^e of Lonla by so high an authority as the Duke of Wellington, who 
sligrnalired the rec.aUas‘'nn ncl of indiscretion at least,” and ns " the most 
in»liscrtc-l exercise «*f power" lie had ever known 

EllcnWrotigh at his ahrujit roeali, was 
nlhayeil to some extent on finding lliat he wa.s to be succeeded by liis own 
hrother-iii-hw, who would naturally be more tender of the reputatiau of his 
pr.>.W(-v^r than coiiM have been crpectwl from a .stranger, and would innovate 
us lillle as ).c>Mjble on the policy which h« had pursutsl. Tlmt this was the 
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\aevr taken by Lord EUeuborongh himself appears from one oi his. letters to ad. is«. 
Sir Cbarle.s Napier. “You will have heard that the court of directors has characterof 
done as I expected. " I am recalled. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my 
successor, and he will carry out «all my views with the advantage of having 
military experience.” Military experi- 
ence seems indeed to have been regarded 
by his lordship as the most essential 
qualification of the Govenior-general of 
India, and hence, during hia whole ad- 
ministration, he had done little more than 
endeavour to acquire it. Under the in- 
fluence of this ruling passion he had 
turned his back on the seat of govern- 
ment at Calcutta, as if he had no civil 
duties to perform. It were vain there- 
fore to search the annals of bis govern 
ment for any important internal refoons. 

For these he bad little time, and, it is to 
be presumed, still less taste, since he 

took care, in the course of a speech viscorsT Hibb>«ob. 

debvered at a farewell entertainment, 

to make the following announcement: “The only regret I feel at leaving 
India is that of being separated from the army. The most agreeable, the 
most interesting period of roy life haa been that which I liave passed here in 
cantonments and in camps.” 



CHAPTER VII. 


Sir Henry Hardinge governor-general— Hia £r?t measures — Tlireateiiirg aspect of affairs in thePunjal>— 
State of the court of Lahore — Pisorder and miUtary aaoendency — British Froutiec thceateaed— 
Assemblage of troops — Invasion of the British territories and commencement of hostilities — Battle 
of Moodkee — Battle of Ferozeshah— Battle of Aliwal— Battle of Sobraon — •Termination of the first 
Punjab war — ^Treaty of peace — Proceedmgs in Scinde — Sir Charles Napier’s hill campaign — ^Resig- 
nation of the governor general. 




^N the 14th of July, 1844, Lord FUenborough left Calcutta, 

t , I o naidmgo’i 

I and on the 23d of the same month. Sir Heniy Hardinge arrived, pobc7. 

S and entered immediately on the 'duties of his office. The first 
months of his government were employed in making judicious 
A amingements for replacing the civil service in its proper position; 


in removing grievances, and at the same time maintaining strict discipline in 
the native army, in promoting education, and in opening up new sources of 
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, 1 B. is« prosperity try encouraging steam nnvigaUon and tlio mnstraction of railways 

While he was thus engaged in peaceful measmea, it was daily hccoming 

apparent that ho would soon l)c obliged to abandon them for others of an 
opposite character The Punjab liad fellcu into a state bordering on anarchy, 
and a largo Sikh army, which defied all control, had assumed a menacing 
attitude on the British frontier. 

0u/ndtidiy Mer tlie death of Rnnjeet Sing in 1839, the fiieiidly relations wJiich he 
had always carefully mnintainctl underwent a sudden change. His son 
Kliurruk Sing, who succeeded him, imscsscd none of his talent, and ruled only 
in name under his own son Nonelinl Sing. This youth was unfortunately ns 
hftstile as his grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before his 
hostility could be fully developed ho was killed by a .stone or beam which fell 
upon him as he was passing under a gate. This tragical event, though repre- 
sented as an accident, was in fact a murdci-, which had been planned for the 
purpose of securing the throne for another claimant. This wa.s Shore Sing, who 
was by repute one of Kunjeet Sing's sons, but not acknowledged by him, because 
he Buapecled his wife’s fidelity Still, however, his status iiad been so fnv 
recogn\ 2 ed that ho v?a.s allowed to rank as one of the Lahore princes, and hence 
when both Khurruk Sing, who hotl previously died, and Nonchal Sing were 
removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous supporters. Among those, 
by far the most intlaential was Dliyan Sing, who liad been primo-ministcr to 
Runjeet Sing, and hated Khurruk Sing and his son for having dismissed Jiimin 
order to mako way for a worthless favounto. Notwithstanding this support 
Shere Sing failed at first to obtain the object of las ambition. His o^iponcnt 
was Chund Koonwur, Khurruk Sing’s widow, who having placed herself at the 
bead of a powerful party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed 
queen. By the advice of Bhyan Sing he withdrew from the contest to wait 
his opportunity. He had not to wmt long, for the ranee’s government proved 
a failure, and the old wuzeer having persuaded the soldiers that tiiey ought not 
to submit to a woman’s rule. Shore Sing was recalled The ranee, still in 
possession of the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion of the 
troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless 
w^roV Shere Sing proved unworthy of the throne to which ho had been raised. 
He had long been addictetl to vicious indulgences, and shortly after his eleva- 
tion, having thrown off all restraint, became a mcio drunkard and debauchee 
The pernicious consequences were not at first fully developed, as Dhynn Sing, 
in whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, but ultimately tlie 
intrigues of Shere Sing's boon cotopanions began to prevail, and the •u-uzocr 
was not only threatened with di^ace, but furnished with evidence which 
convinced him that his life was in danger. Under the influence of these fears 
he sanctioned the assassination of the maharajah This osaassination was 
immediately followed by that of his son Pertaub Sing. Bhyan Sing himself 
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Tv-as not permitted to escape, and was diot dead by Ajeet Sing, tbe same chief a.d. is4s. 
who had murdered his master. After all these atrocities, and a short interval, 
durmo" which a kind of anarchy prevailed,* Dhuleep Sing, another son of 
Runjeet Sing, was placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the 
murdered wuzeer, succeeded him as prime-minister. The army, now conscious 
from the part which they had played in effecting these changes that the whole 
power was in their hands, began to clamour for increased pay, and never hesi- 
tated, whenever their demands were refused, to take summarj' vengeance on the 
individuals obnoxious to them. In tliis way Heera Sing met his death*, and 
his successor Juwaheer Sing, the uncle of the new maharajah, who was a mere 
hoy, shai-ed the same fate. By this last event the government of Lahore was 
left without any administrative head, and the i-ance, Dhuleep Sing’s mother, 
in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs • Her authority, 
however, was merelj’ nominal, and all real power was usurped by the mmy, 
who exercised it by means of delegates called punches. These issued their ro«er of the 
imperious mandates, which the ranee and her advisers, however reluctant, durst 
not refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could hardly fail 
to take had for some time been foreseen. The sojdiers were sufficient in 
numbers -to form a mighty host, and possessed inexhaustible supplies of military 
stores; hut there was no field on which they could display their prowess and 
emich themselves ^vith plunder, unless they were to invade the Britisli terri- 
tories. The temptation wa.s imder the circumstances irresistible, and notwith- 
standing the aversion of the ranee she was obliged to give a formal assent to 
this unprovoked war, 'While this was the general resolution of tbe army, and 
in appearance at least that of the government also, Gholah Sing, the chief of 
Jummoo, and brother of the murdered wuzeer, Dhyan Sing, managed to keep 
aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing secret friendship to the 
British goveniment, while externally complying with the demands of the. army 
so as not to bring down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking place at Lahore, and a invaston ©r 
foi-midable army, subject to no control, was assembled on the frontiers, the ntwytya 
British could not remain as unconcerned spectators, and run the risk of being 
overwhelmed by the bursting of a storm for which they liad made no prepara- 
tions. Lord EUenhorongh had placed tlie threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Punj.ah in the foreground, when seeking to justify the coercion he was about to 
use towards Gwalior, and the force then employed had been pushed forward to 
take up centrical positions at Ferozepoor, Loodiana, and tJmballa So strong, ‘ 
however, was the'known desire of the directois for a period of peace, that Sir 
Henrj’ Hardinge proceeded with the utmost caution, and had barely completed 
the neces.sary measures of precaution when the time for action anived. Having 
1 ‘eached TJmballa on the 2d of December, 1845, he moved witli his camp on the 
Cth towards Loodiana, to fulfil his previously announced intention of visiting 
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A.D 1315 the Sikh protected states, according to the usual custom of his predecessors. 

His movements were made in as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 

not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any pretest for hostilities, but 
had not ceased to' hope for an amicable settlement. He only deemed it probable 
tliat some act of aggression might be committed by parties of plunderers, for 
the purpose of compelling the British government to interfere, and as nothing 
was further from his wish than to be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry 
liis forbearance as far as possijjle. The wisdom of this resolution may be ques- 
tioned A more spirited conduct might have made the Sikhs pause, whereas 
forbearance, being only regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis. On the 13th of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had. crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on 
pwciama- the loft hank of the river within the British territory. On the same day Sir 
Henry Hardinge issued a proclamation which conduded thus- — “The Sikh 
gen*nt. AHthout a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. 

The governor-general must tlierefore take measures for effectually protecting 
the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British government, 
and for punishing the vjolaters of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 
The ^overnor-geneial hereby dedares the possessions of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscated or annexed to the 
Britirii tenitmiea." 

iitswuwi Feiozepoot was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 troops, with 
tvrenty-fouv guns, under command of General Sir John Littler. This place 
being only fifty miles S S.E of Lahore, and thrice as far north-west of Umhalla, 
where on the Ilth of December Sir Thomas Gough, the commander-in-cluef, 
had his head-quarters, ^vas seriously threatened the moment the Sikhs, headed 
by an able leader of the name of Tej Sing, had crossed the Sutlej. Their 
designs upon it were indeed at once manifested, for they immediately invested 
it on one side, while the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance 
to Ferozeshali, evidently for the purpose of intereepting the foices now advanc- 
ing for its relief from Umhalla and Loodiaaa. On the IGth of December the 


two British divisions thus advancing formed a junction at Bussean, and 
continued their march iu the direction of Moodkee, which is only twenty-five 
miles south-east of Ferozepoor. It was reached on the ISth, and as the few 
Sikh caviilr)' who occupied it retired as the British adN-ance appeared, it was 
not supposed that an encounter was at hand Under this impression the 
British troops took up their encamping ground, and were preparing refresh- 
ments after a fatigmng march of twenty-two miles, when sGouts arrived with 
Uw Lntelligcucc that the raemy weTe hastening forward, and were only three 
miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to entiencli themselves at Peroze- 
fihah. and on learning the arrival of the British at iloodkee, resolved abonce 
to assume the aggressive, in the belief that they would not have to encounter 
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the whole British force, but only its advimced guard. The equality of numbers ad 1545 
was much nearer than they supposed, for the British mustered 12,350 rank and 
file, and forty-two guns, while the Sikhs did not amount to more than 30,000, jioodjTee 
with only forty guns, most of the latter, however, of much heavier metal than 
those of the British, 
which were merely 
the six-pounders of 
the horse-artallery. 

It was about 
three in the after- 
noon when the ap- 
proach of the enemj' 
was announced, and 
the British troops, 
already in a state 
of great exhaustion, 
had not more than 
sufficient time to . 
get under arms and 
move to their posi- 
tions, when they onorp or 8 ik«s • 

were ordered to ad- 
vance to the attack. They had not proceeded above two miles wlien tliey 
found the enemy in position. The battle, which immediately commenced, 
is thus described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch: “The country is a dead 
flat, covered at short intervals Avith a low, but in some place.s thick jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. Tlie enemy screened their infantry 
and artillery behind this jungle, and such undulations as the ground 
afforded, and whilst out twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade 
into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, which 
was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light field-batteries. The rapid and 
well-<lirected fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyze that of the euemy; 
and, as it was necess:xry to complete our infantry dispositions without advancing 
the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadiei-s 
"White and Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, xvith a view 
of threatening and turning that flank if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry 
the 3d light dragoons, with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body- 
guard and oth light cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left 
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of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and ^ns. 
silenced for a time the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight Whilst 
this movement was taking place on the enemy's left, I directed the remainder 
of the 4th lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier linctier, with a 
light field-hattery. to threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also aucccssfuL 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy hecn screened by the jungle, these 
brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater effect. 
When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on 
his horse artillery close to tlie jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both 
sides. The infantry, under Itajor-gcnetala Sir Harry Smitli, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M'Caskill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy’s infantry, almost 
invisible amongst wood and the approaching darkness of night. Tho opposition 
of the enemy was such as might havo been expected fiom troops wbo bad 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being in esisttble. Tiieir 
ample and extended line, from Iheiv great superiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours, but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our cavali-y. The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from this powerful 
arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they bad met with a foe they little 
expected ; and their whole force was driven from position after position >vith 
great slaughter, and tho loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some of them of 
heavy calibre, our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood Night only saved them from worse disaster, for 
this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object” The victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British loss 
amounting to 872, of whom 215 were killed and C57 Avounded. Among the 
former were two officers, who had acquired distinction in Afghanistan — Sir 
John ll'Caskill, who was shot dead while gallantly leading his division, and 
Sir Robert Sale, who was fatally w'ounded, and survived only a few days. . 

The British troops Iiaving returned to their camp at midnight, halted during 
the Ttltfu and 20t\i TJuring ibis mterval two heavy guns reached iloodkee, 
escorted by her majesty’s 29th, tlie 1st European infanti^-, and thelUh and 
41st native infantry, and an rapress was sent off to Sir John Littler, directing 
him to join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without compromis- 
ing the safety of Ferozepoor. He immediately started with 6000 foot, two 
regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one field guns, and on the 21st succeeded in 
forming a junction with the main army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, 
which liad been left with the wounded at Moodkee under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at Ferozeshah. Dur- 
ing the operations which followed, the governor-general, who had volunteered 
to act as second in command, had diaige of the left wing of the army, while 
the commander-rn-chtef personally conducted the right The British force 
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consisted of 16.700 men, and eisty-nine guns, cliieflj-liorse-nrtillery; the Sikhs a.d. isii. 
mustered about 50,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heas-y c.alibre. Tills 
suneiioritvof numbers was not the only advantage of the enemy, for theymiinoi 

* (• FenwshaJi 

occupied an entrencljed camp, ■uTiich cxtentled in the form of a parallelogram, 
about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and included within its area 
the strong village of Feroze^hali. For a description of the operations we must 
again have recourse to the coramander-in-clnef’s despatch. “A very heavy 
cannonade was opened by the enemy, who bad dispersed over their position 
upwards of one hundred guns, more than forty of which were of battering calibre; 
these kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which the practice of our far less 
numerous artiUerj*, of much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finally, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our infantrj- advanced 
and carried those formidable entrenchments; they threw themselves upon their 
guns, and with matcldess gallantly wrested them from tlie enemy, but when tlie 
batteries were partially within our grasp, our soldiers bad to face such a fire of 
musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that in spite of 
the most heroic efforts, a portion only of the entrenchments could be carried. 

Night fell while the conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought 
up lInjoT'general Sir Hany Smith’s division, and he captured and long retained 
another point of the position, and l»cr majesty’s Sd light dragoons cliarged and 
took some of tho most formidable batteries, yet tho enemy remained in posses- 
sion of a consideiuble portion of the great quadrangle, whilst our troops, inter- 
mingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally bivouacked 
upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
suffering extremely from thirst, yet animated by' an indomitable spirit In 
this stale of things the long night wore aAvay. Near the middle of it one of 
their hea\y guns wa.s advanced, and played with de.adly effect upon our troops. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hnrdinge immediately formed her majesty’s 
80tli foot and the 1st European liglit infantry. They were led to the attack 
by their commanding officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who was wounded in 
the outset The 80th captured the gim, and the enemy, dismayed by this 
countcr-check, did not venture to press on further. During the whole night, 
liowevcr, they continued to^Iuarass our troops by fire of artillery', wherever 
moonlight di'7CO^'e^cd our position. But with daylight of tho 22<1 came retribu- 
tion. Our infantry forrnwl line, supported on both flanks by horse-artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by sueb of our heasy guns as 
renuined efivetive, aided by a flight of rocketsv A masked battery played 
with great effect xqxvn tbis.|>oii\t, dismounting one piece and blowing up our 
tumbrils. At this n^oment Lieutenant-general -Sir Ileniy Hnrdinge placed 
lum'.elf at the bead of the Icfl, wbibl I rode at the head of the right wing. 

Our line advancetl, and unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them mjndly out 
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A.D ISIS of the viUage of Ferozesliah aiid their encampment ; then changing front to its 
on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, bearing down all 

Bittis of opposition; and^ dislodged the enemy from their whole position The line tlien 

Forores^ l^^lted, as if OH U day of mancenvw, receiving its two leaders ns they rode along 
in front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the 
Khalsa arm}’. We had taken upwards-of seventy-three pieces of cannon, and 
weie masters of the whole field. Tlie force assumed a position on the ground 
which it had won, but even liere its labours were not to cease. In the course of 
two hours. Sirdar Tej Sin^ who had commanded in the last great battle, brought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepoor fresh battalions, and a large field of artillery, 
supported hy 30,000 Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove 
in our cavalr}’ parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the position of 
Ferozeshah. This attempt was defeated ; hut its failure had scarcely become 
manifest when the sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large 
artillery. He commenced by a combination against our left flank, and when 
this was frustrated, made such a demonstration against the captured village as 
compelled us to change our whole front to tlie right His guns duiing tins 
manoeuvre raaintaiued one incessant fire, while our artillery ammunition being 
completely esi>ended in these protracted combats we were unable to answer 
him with a single shot. I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, 
which apparently caused him suddenly to cease his fire and to abandon the 
field.” 

cntieaipfui It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences which though 
Bettuh not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from it, that the British army was 
at ono time in great peril, and tliat had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in 
taking advantage of their position as valour in defending it, the operations 
which terminated so honowahly for the British arms on the 22d, might have 
had a very different tennination on the 21st. On the evening of that day, the 
Sikhs not only retained possession of a large portion of their entrenched camp, 
but their cavaliy and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return lest it should 
only discover their position and increase their danger. “ This,” as llacgregor 
justly remarks in his History of the Sikhs (vol. ii p. 105), “was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the European infantrj’ regi- 
ments and the native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming u line, or acting in concert } portions of one regiment got 
mixed up with more of another in the entienchment, and in the darkness of the 
night could not regain their respective portions. If a regiment had attempted 
to more right or left in search of another, the Sikli guns were sure to be 
directed to the spot; and where the 50th bivouacked. Sir Hany Smith, with 
admimhle prudence, forbade a shot to he fired in return for any that might he 
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A».i 3 i 5 quence by the arrival of his second brigade, which had moved to his euppoit 

^ under Brigadier Wlieeler. It was now Sir Hany’s turn to assume the offensive, 

ifcitua of and Eunjoor Sing retired to his entrenched camp, Even at this time ho iiad a 
great superiority of force, for the British only mustered about 10,000 men, with 
thirty-two guns, while the Sikhs had 15,000 men, with fifty-six guns On liie 
2Gth of January, 1846, this disparity was still further increased by the airival 
of 4000 regular troops, twelve pieces of artillery', and ft large force of cavalry. 
Thus strengthened, Eunjoor Sing was obliged to yield to the impatience of his 

troops, who imagining 
that tlie British retreat 
fi-om the cannonade and 
submission to the loss of 
their baggage was equi- 
valent to a confes.sion of 
their inability to main- 
tain tljo conflict, were 
confident of obtaining an 
easy victory. They ac- 
conlingly began to ad- 
vance, and on the 2Sth, 
when the British came 
in sight of them, stoofl 
drawn up close to the 
village of Aliwal, about 
eighteen miles west of 
Loodiana, their left rest-- 
ingupon their entrench- 
ed camp, and their right 
occupying a ridge. After 
some manceurTeSj “per- 
formed,” saj’s Sir Harry Smith, ‘‘with the celerity and precision of the most cor- 
rect field-day,” the British line advanced, but, continues the despatch, “scarcely 
had it moved forward 150 yards when, at ten o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce 
cannonade from his whole line At first lua balls fell short, but quickly reached 
us. Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I was com- 
pelled to bait the line, though under fire, fora few moments, until I ascertained 
that by bringing up my right, and carrying the village of Aliwal, I could wth 
great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the 1st brigade, under 
Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village and two guns 
of large calibre. The line T ordered to advance, her majesty’s 31st foot and the 
native regiments contending for the front, and the battle became general The 
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tu HU river that it became nccessaT to wait tUl tlie rays of the sun bod cleared it- 

away. Jleanwliile the different corps had taken up the positions previously 

.assi>med to tliem. After describing these positions the despatch continues;— 
-About nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either flank by 
Oiptains Homford and Fordyee'a batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s troop 

of horse-artillery, moved 
to the attack in ad- 
snirable order. The in- 
fantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively. 
TI)e former marched 
steadily on in line, which 
they halted only to 
correct when necessary. 
I’lie latter took np suc- 
cessive positions at the 
gallop, until at length 
they were within 300 
yards of the heavy 
batteries of the Sikhs; 
but notAvithstandingthe 
regularity, and coolness, 
and sdeutific character 
of this assault, which 

Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hoi was the fire of cannon, musketry, 
and zumboorucks (camel-stvivels) kept up by the KLalsa troops, that it seemed 
for some moments impossible Ibat llic entrenchments could be Avon under it ; hut 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction 
of seeing the giillniit Crigailicr Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion 
UToro them within tlio nre.a of their encampment Tlie 10th foot, iioav for the 
first tt tnehroughl into serious contact with tlie enemy, greatly distinguished them- 
Bc-lvcs. This regiment ncA-er firctl a phot till itgotAvitliin the Avoiks of the enemy. 
The onset of her majesty's 53d f«>ot avius its gallant and efivetivu. Tlio 43d and 
5'Jth native infantry, brigadwl with them, emulated both in cool detennination. 
At the moment of this first success I direcleil Brigadier the Honourable T. Ash- 
hurnhain’s brigade to move tm in support, anvl Major-general Gilbert's and Sir 
Harry Smiths diriiioiw to throw out their light tnxjps to tlireaten tlieir Avoiks, 
aided by artillery. As these attacks of the right and centre commenced, tlie 
fire of our hc-avy guns li.id first to he dircctc*! to the right and then gradually to 
C'a.-e, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pi(‘ce.s of ordnance reverberated in 
tirn mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej, and. a.s it avius soon Been 
that the Aveiglit of the Ailiole force Aidthin the Sikh camp wa.s likely to !«* 
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tlirown upon the two brigades that had passed its trenches, it became necessary’ a d. imh. 
to convert into close and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirmishers 
and artillery of the centre and right, and the battle raged with inconceivable 
fury from riglifc to left The Sikhs, even when at particular points their 
entrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the 
fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under 
llajor-general Sir Joseph Thaekwell, had moved forward and ridden through the 
opening of the entrencliments made by our sappers in single file, and re-formed 
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as they passed them, and the 3d dragoons, wliom no obstacle usually held formid- 
able by home appears to check, had on this day, as at Feruzesbah, galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-works, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every field-artillery gun which 
could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the scale, tliat victory* finally 
declared for the British, The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly orertiirow 
ceased, and the victors then pressing them on every side precipitated them in ” * 
masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches 
had rendered hai-dly fordable. In their efibrta to reach the right bank through 
the deepened water, they suffered from our liorse-artilleiy a terrible carnage. 
Hundreds fell under tbis cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in 
attempting the perilous passage, Tlieir awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay* 
were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous 
conquerors, if the Klialsa troops had not, in the early* part of the action, sullied 
their gallantry by slaughtering and barharoudy mutilating every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their 
mercy. I m\ist paxiso in this narrative, e.specially to notice the determined 
hardihood and bravery* with which our two battalions of Ghoorkas, the Sirmoor. 
and Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers of 
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A D smaU stature but indomitable spirit, they yied in ardent courage in the charge 

with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their 

BAtue^r mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this great combat* Sixty- 
.seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zumboorucks); numerous 
standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our troops, are the pledges 
and trophies of our victory.*’ It was indeed a victory most honourable to the 
British arms, and was well described by the governor-general as one of tlie 
most daring exploits ever achieved; “by which in open day a triple line of 
breastworks, flanked by fomudable redoubts bristling with artillery, manned 
by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried. The 
British loss, wliich under the circumstances could not but be serious, amounted 
in killed and wounded to 2383; the Sikh loss in the action and in crossing the 
river was estimated at nearly 10,000 men 

siubmHon Great was the consternation in the Lahore durbar when news of the com- 
" plete overthrow at Sobraon arrived Further resistance- was at once seen to be 

hopeless, and nothing remained but to tiy the effect of negotiation. Gholab 
Sing, who bad been playing the double game formerly referred to, now endea- 
voured to profit by it, and on receiving full powers from the ranee and the 
durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head of a deputation, in the hope 
of being able to act tbe part of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 
while the governor-general was still at Kussoor, and was immediately put in 
possession of the terms wliicU it had been resolved to enforce. He nt once 
declared that he was empowered and prepared to accept them, but when he 
expressed an earnest wish that tbe army would now halt, and not advance 
nearer to the capital, tlie governor-general, so far from assenting, distinctly told 
him that tiie treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only at Lahore. 

On the 22d of Febniary, after a brigade of British troops with the 
iiitbeiroHn coinmander-iii-chief at tlieir head had taken military possession of the 
citadel, the governor-general issued a proclamation which commenced thus: 
“The British army has this day occupied the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, 
^ the Badslialice Mosque, and the Hoozooree Baglr Tire remaining part of the 

citadel Is the residence of his highne&s the inaharsvjah, and also that of the 
families of the late Maharajah Bunjeet Sing, for bo many yearn the faithful ally 
of the British government In consideration of these circumstances no troops 
will be posted within the precincts of the palace gate. Tlio army of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the di&peraion of the 
Sikh army, and the military occupation of Lahore, preceded by a series of tlio 
most triumplinnt successes ever recorded in the military history of India. The 
Britiali government, timting to the failli of treaties, and to tlie long subsisting 
friendship between the two states, had limited militarj' preparations to tlie 
iKTeiice of its own frontier, Com]>eIled suddenly to assume the offensive by 
the unprovoked invasion of its tenitorie.s. the British anny under the command 
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of its distingviished leader has in sixty daj3 defeated the Sikhs in four general a d. me. 
actions, has captured 220 pieces of field-artillery; and is now at the capital, 
dictating to the Lahore durbar the terms of a treaty, the conditions of which Term* im 

® . * . . - • pos^itoilths 

will tend to secure the British provinces, from the repetition of a similar g.vtia 
outrage." On the following day at a public durbar, attended by the maharaiah 
with his principal 
officers and a numer- 
ous suite, the new 
treaty was signed 
and ratified. Of its 
sixteen articles, the 
most important were 
those which confis- 
cated all the Sikh 
territories on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, 
and also the whole 
of the fertile tract 
on the right bank, 
situated between the 
Sutlej and Beas, and 
known by the name 

of tlie Jalindar Doab; stipulated for an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees 
(£1,300,000), tho half or fifty lacs to be paid immediately, and the crore to be 
discharged by ceding as an equivalent for it “all the hill country between the 
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Be.is and the Indus, including Cashmere and Huzareh;" and whUc providing 
for the immerliate disbamlment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of iufiiutry.of SOO bayonets each, with 12,000 
«ii*alrj'. 
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A D 1840 By the 1 2th and 13fch article, Gliolftb Sing was to be recognized “as an inde- 
pendent sovereign over tlie lemlorios Avbicb the Britisli may make over to him/' 
Arrange- and “all disputes between Gholab Sing and the Lahore government Avere to be 
GbDWb'“'‘ referred to the British.” These articles rendered it necessary to enter into a 
treaty -vrith Gholab Sing himselC It was concluded at Umritsur on the ICth of 
Marcli, 1 846, and consisted of ten articles, of Avbich the most important were the 
1st and Sd, by which the British government transferred to him and the heirs 
male of his body, in independent possession, “all tlie hilly or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of tire river Indus, and westwsvnl 
of the river Eavee, including Chumba, and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
tenitory ceded to the British government by the Lahore state and ho in con- 
sideration of this transfer agreed to pay to the British government “seventy-five 
lacs of rupees, fifty lacs fo be paid on the 
latification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before tlie 1st of October of the 
current year, A.D, 1840.” The Lahore dur- 
bar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been tbeir roasters, were afraid of the con- 
sequences of disbanding them, and peti- 
tioned the governor-general to leave a 
body of British troops in their capital. He 
consented, thougli not without some de- 
gree of hesitation, and a supplementary 
treaty was in consequence concluded on 
the 11th of iinreh. It consisted of eight 
oaou»8(i«a-FivtaU‘GMgoi'»Hi«t<?rj«.fth»SiUu articles, of whlcli Only the first three de- 
serve notice. By these it was agreed that 
the Biitish govevnmeirt “sbaU leave at Lahore, till the close of the current year, 
A.D 1846, such force as shall seem to the governor-general adequate for the 
jiurpose of protecting the person of the maliaiajah and the inhabitants of the 
city of Lahore during the reoiganization of the Sikh army and that the force 
thus left “shall be placed in full possession of the fort and city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops .shah be removed from within the city.” The Lahore 
government further engaged to pay all the extra expenses incurred by this 
arrangement, and “to apply itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganiza- 
tion of its army according to the prescribed condition ” 

engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time withdrawn our 
srinfle attention from Scinde, wliwe ^ Charles Kapier was still displaying consum- 
mate skill both as an administrator and a Avarrior. The recall of Lord Ellen- 
bor^gh, Avhohad treated him with the utmost confidence, and with Avhose policy 
he had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he ought not at 
once to resign a position from wliich the knovm disapproval of some of his 
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measures by the court of directors made it probable that lie rv^oiild sooner or a.d. is 44. 
later be driven; but be manfully aud vrisely resolved, though suffering severely 
from the climate, to remain at his post, and not uillingly quit Scinde till 
he could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As yet tliis could not soinde 
be said, since among the Gutchee Hills, to the north of Shikarpoor, there were 
several hill tribes capable of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever 
and anon carrying devastation witliin the frontiers of Scinde, Among these the 
Ameer Shere Mahomed after his defeat had sought an asylum, and it was there- 
fore not impossible that while indulging their pillaging habits they might 
become the nucleus of a political confederacy, designed once more to revolu- 
tionize Scinde, and again subject it to the tyranny of the Ameers, Influenced 
at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of bis government from 
their half-savage invaders, and defeat the designs of those wl)o fomented these 
frontier disturbances for political purposes, Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan 
of a Hill Campaign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but he was tlie sir chiriea 

* ® . Napier^sMU 

very man to surmount them, and mingled so much prudence with bis daring eampugn 
that his plan was approved successively by Lord Ellenborough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Wbett preparing for this expedition, which he deemed of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to Sukkur, and was 
there delayed for some time by an endemic which made feaiful ravages among 
the troops, and more especially among the 78th Highlanders, who had been 
recently brought up ftom Hurrachee, and were not at all inured to the climate. 

So great was the mortality that on the 10th December, 1811, he ■wrote as 
follows: — “I have lost the 78th! That beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, and eveiy other part of Scinde was healthy; hut the first week in 
November they began to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
about 200 dead, men, women, and children I am sending them away as fast 
as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against the bill tribes at this 
moment, I h<ave no men. This place is just a depot of fever — not a man has* 
escaped.” . After a time spent in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation 
which no InimaTi sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final arrange- 
ments were completed. 

Cutcb Gundava, situated to the north-west of Scinde, and belonging to the Physical 
Khan of Klielat, is connected with the lower Indus by a range of singularly ^t^cnn- 
r'loS^d rocks called the Gutchee Hills, stretching nearly due west from the 
river towards the Dolan Pas-s. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
predatory tribes, under the names of Muzarees, Blioogtees, Jackrane^, Doomkees, 
Kujjucks, ^:c., who could bring about 18,000 warriors into the field, besides 
their armed servants, and made it their boast that for 600 years no long had 
ever got beyond the firet defiles in their land, though some had tried with 
100,000 men.” This immunity they owed chiefly to the rugged precipices 
which rendered their country impassable, and the surrounding deserts which 
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his reaown among his countrymen by the repulse of an injudicious attempt to a d. is-is. 
surprise Mm iu his fort of Poolajee, situated near the -westem extremity of the 
Cutchee Hills. Fitzgerald of the camd corps, VfhS had once resided at Poolajee, 
believed that his knowledge of the place would enable him to take Beja in his 
bed. "With this view a detachment, consisting of 300 horsemen under Captain 
Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under lieutenant Fitzgerald, was sent to make 
a forced march across the desert. The result was that they lost their way, and 
on aniving at eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, -who had 
been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive them with a garrison of 
several Imndred matchlock-men. The surprise proved a complete failure, and 
after some loss a retreat became necessary, which must have terminated in 
disa^ster had not water been found at an. abandoned post which had been fortu- 
nately overlooked by the enemy when hUing up the other wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returned with intelligence that the tribes, 
elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in great numbers around Poolajee, and 
were talking of brin^g back Shere Mabomcd into Scinde. About the same 
time the Jackranees and Doomkees made a successful incursion; and, as if to 
complete the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spiiit was manifested by the native 
troops at Shiknrpoor. f\Tien ordered to proceed from the north-west provinces 
to Upper Scinde, tliey had insisted on higher allowances, on the ground that 
Scinde was no part of India, and that they would therefore when there be on 
foreign service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpoor, wlien the 
lower pay was offered, the 61th native infantry refused it, alleging, and as it 
turned out truly, that Colonel Mosley, their commanding officer, had promised 
them the higher rate. The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at 
Shikarpoor would follow the same course, but this was happily prevented by 
the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding personal remon- 
strances vain, and being even assailed by missiles, brought out the whole 
garrison of Sukkur, to which place the mutinous regiment had been moved by 
his orders, seized thirty or forty of the mutineers, and having disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus, 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the renewed ravages of the Cutchee s>r ciatie* 
Hill tribes, made it most desirable that the campaign should no longer be 
delayed; and accordingly, on the 13tb of January, 1815, it was opened by an 
advanced guard of cavaliy and guns, whieli maiched under the general himself 
from Sukkur to Shikarpoor, and on the 15th arrived at Khangur. Jacob, who 
had started witli the left %viDg fi-om Larkhana, arrived ou the same day at 
Rojan. Tlie left wing and centre then proceeded norfclxwards in parallel lines, 
at the average distance of about twenty miles from each other, the fonner to 
Shapoor, where Beja Khan was reported to bo in force, and the latter to 
Ooch. On the IStli the general arrived in the vicinity of Ooch, and was 
relieved from some anxiety which he had felt on account of a detachment- 
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A D 1915 which had preceded him. by learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it. 

" had on the previous night defeated TOO hiU-men, led hy the Jockranee chief, 
sirciMiri^ Deyra Khan. Intelligence equally gratifying was at the same time received ^ 
from CapUun Jacob, who had surprised and totally defeated a body of liiU-men 
under Khan Beja’s son. WuUee Chandia, a friendly chief, bad also been suc- 
cessful at Poolajee •, and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confederates 
had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which they at once abandoned 
the western and took refuge among the eastern hills This movement neces- 
sitated a corresponding change in the plan of the campaign Salter remained 
at Ooch ; Jacob was detached to Poolajee and Lheree, to co-operate with ‘WuUee 
Chandia in overawing the Khelat tribes; and the infantry, the artilleiy, and 
all the supplies were directed upon Shapoor, where a magazine for fourteen 
days’ consumption wa.s formed. In this position the army occupied two sides 
of a square, the one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and 
the other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel valleys which 
nin eastward toward the Indus The real pursuit of Beja now commenced, 
and proved one of tlie most remarkable that was ever undertaken and success- 
fully performed by disciplined troopa It had usually been taken for granted 
that such troops would have no chance in warring with hill-men among the 
rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their native hills, hut it was now 
shown that under a skilful and energetic leader their superiority there was 
almost as decided as in the plains It is impossible, however, to moke the 
details intelligible without occupying far more space than their relative import- 
ance would justify, and it most therefore suffice to mention tliat Beja and his 
confetlerates, hemmed in on all sides and threatened with stan'ation, had no 
alternative but unconditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 
9th of Slarch. ended the war. 

lat^nuur*- During the year 1847, though the intrigues of the ranee at Lahore for 
pwBfnor- the purpose of dethroning the council of regenoj’ rendered it necessary to 
remove her to a distance from the capital, the general tranquillity of India was 
not disturbed, and the governor-general was permitted to give his almost un- 
divided attention to internal improvemeuta. Among the acts of his government 
none did him higher honour, or was in its effects, direct and indirect, more 
bencGcial, than that by which he prohibited tlie airistian part.of the population 
from labouring on Sunday. Education also received new encouragement, and 
the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of qualtGcations, which 
it would bo tiieir own fault if they' did not acquire, could lienceforth exclude 
them from employment in the public scrvica The finances, previously deranged 
by tlio enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and not im- 
proved by the military ta.stesand expensive shows of his predecessor, were again 
brought into onler; while in the erection of public Works, and particularly in 
the libera] patronage bestowed on railway’ companies, a solid foundation wa-s 
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laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a large and permanent increase ad. 3S4:. • 
of revenue. Tbrougli undue partialities, capridously if not tyrannically indulged, 
jealousies and lieart-ljUTnings liad l)een mlroduced into eveiy branch of the ao^orurf 
public service. He threw oil upon the troubled waters, and merited the lion- 
curable title of Peace-maker. The termination of such an adminstration was 
indeed a calamity, and we cannot wonder at the general regret which was felt 
when, at the end of little more than three years from the date of his entrance 
xipon office, he announced his intention to resign. It only remains to add that 
his sernces, as well as those of his gallant colleague in the Punjab war, were 
duly acknowledged at home. The governor-general became Viscount Hardinge, . 
the commander-in-chief lord Gough, and the victor of Aliwal a baronet. 

These honours were doubtless well earned, but there was another whose merits 
were as great as theirs, and it would be difficult to give any satisfactory answer 
to the question, ^Vby was not Sir Chailes Napier also rewarded with a 
peerage? 
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the end of 1847, when Viscount Hardioge quitted Indin, and the lotj 
E iirl of Dalhousie arrived to assume the reins of government, the 
Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state of tranquillity. It was, 
however, only the lull before the storm, which at length suddenly 
: broke out in the south-west, in the , province of JlooUan. , Hero 
Sawuu Mull, a chief of great ability. Lad been succeeded as dewan, in 1844, by 
his son Moolraj, who, follounng out the ambitious designs of his fatlier, aspired 
almost openly at independence. HU succession had been confirmed at Lahore, 
on the understanding that he would pay into tlie treasury a slump sum of thirty 
lacs of rupees. T.iking advantage of the confusion which prevailed, he not only 
.failed to pay this sum, but withheld the regular revenue. It was in conse- 
quence resolved to call him to account, and Lai Sing, the piime-rninUter, 
despatched a body of troops for this pwiwso. Moolraj resisted, and an 
encounter took place, in which the Lahore troops were defeated. 'Ultimately, 
through British metliation, an arrangement was made, by which Moolmj allowed 
the withdrawal of a considerable tract of territory previously include«l in Ins 
government, paid a large sum in name* of arrears, and hccam'e bound for an 
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Khan Sing, the newly appointed dewan, set out for ilooltan. He was accom- a n. iwa 
pani^ by two British officers — ilr. P. A. Vans Agnew of the* civil sert'ice, and 
Lieutenant W. A. Anderson of the 1st Bombay fusiliers. Chiefly os an escort, 
but partly also to supply the place of a portion of the Kooltan troops, whicli at ji^itnn. 
were to come to Lahore, 'Hr. Agnew bad with him the Ghoorka regiment, 
above GOO strong. 500 to GOO cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of 
horse- artillery. These troops marched by land, while the British officers 
proceeded by water. In this way the officers and the troops met for the first 
time on the ISth of April, at the Eedgab, a spacious itahoraetan building 
within cannon-shot of the north face of Mooltan fort. In the course of the 18th 
Moolraj paid two visits to the Eedgah, and arranged that the fort should be 
given up to the new dewan. Accordingly' on the following morning. Sirdar 
Khan Sing and the two British officers nccomjMinied Moolraj into the fort, 
received the keys, put two of the Ghoorka companies in possession, placed their 
o^vn sentries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of the 
garrison at the change by promises of service, prepared to return. They had 
passed tlje gate and entered on the bridge over tbe ditch, when one of two of 
Moolmj's soldiers, who were standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him 
off his horse witli his spear, and then inflicted two eevero wounds with his 
sword. Before ho could complete the murder tbe as.sas.sjn was tumbled into i>«rUKm» 
the ditch by a trooper of the escort Moolraj. instead of intcrlenog, forced bis t«onnn»!i 
horse through the crowd, and rode off to bU residence of Am Kims, situated 
outside the fort. Lieutenant Anderson, who bad as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of iloolraj’s personal attendants, who wounded him so 
severely that he was left for dead, till some of the GImorkas found him, and 
carried him on a litter to the Eedgab. Thither, too, Mr. Agnew had been 
brought by the assistance of Khan Sing, and of Rung Earn, Moolraj ’s brother- 
in-law, particularly the latter, who placed him on bis own elephant, and hurried 
off with him to tbo camp, rudely binding up liis wounds as they rode along. 

Mr. Agnew was able to report there occurrences to the resident, aud also to 
write off for immediate assistance to Lieutenant Edwardes, who u-as employed 
with a small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue in the 
vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to iloolraj. calling upon him to 
prove his own innocence, by semng the guilty parties and coming in person ih 
the Eedgah. In his answer Moolraj denied bis abilitr to do either. “ All the 
garrison, Hindoo and Mahometan, were,” be said, “in rel'cHion, and the British 
officers had better see to tbeir own safety/* At this ven* time he iras jiresuliug 
over a council of his chiefs, while tbe 'garrison, competed icdi^criiainatelv of 
Afghans, Hindoos, and Siklis, were taking the oath of 3l2cgiRnee to Iiim in the 
foms prescribed by their different 

Whatever may have been Moolm/s or^'csl intentions, he was now in 
xebelhon On.^the evening of the the whole of the carriage 
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A D 1 S 4 ? belonging to the escort were carried off. Escape being tinn pi-ecludctl, nollnng’ 

remained but to put the Eedgnli iw far as possible into a state of defence. 'With 

Mo<irij 111 this view all the soldiers and camp followers were called within the walla, and 
sis guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were placed in ^V'-itteiy. Tlio 
case was almost desperate, but there ■was still a lioptf that if the place could be 
maintained for three or four da 5’8 succour might arrive. Unfortunately* the 
worst was not yet known. When on the morning of the 20th the gums of the 
fort opened on the Eedgah, the six guns stationed there replied with only a 
single round, and then ceased. Tlie Lahore nitilleiymen had refused to act, 
and the efforts to seduce the troops from tlieir fidelity were so successful, that 
when evening onived the whole had deserted except Khan Sing, eight or ten 
troopers, and the moonshees and domestic servants of the British officers. All 
idea of resistance was now abandoned, ®Hd a roes-sage was sent to Moolraj to 
treat for surrender. The utmost that could be obtained from him was that the 
officers should quit the country, and the attack upon them should cease. It 
would seem that even before these tenns could be communicatetl to the inmate.s 
of the Eedgah, the soldiers and mob had taken the dechsion into their own 
hands, and were not to be satisfied without blood. Rushing in with horrible 
sliouts, they made Khan Sing prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers. This atrocious crime Moolinj made hU own by conferring 
lesvaixls on those who bad taken the lead in perpetroting it 
r«it*mpi*- The resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack on the British 
iifaniirti ofiieets only two days after it occurred, and under the impres-sion that the 
mutiny liad no ramifications, and was in alJ probability not countenanced by 
Moolraj, immediately “put in motion upon MooUan, from different points, 
seven battalions of infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and batteries 
of artillery, and 1200 iirogular horse.” On the 23d, svhen the fnll extent of the 
levolt was better understood, he saw that the above Sikh force wovild be 
altogether inadequate, not merely from the smallness of its numbers, but n more 
alarming cause — its doubtful fidelity. 

To meet the emergency Sir Fretlerick Currie at first determined on moving 
the British moveable colvrmn from Lahore upon lilooltan. Immediately after- 
wards, on learning the barbarous murder of the two British officers, and the 
treachery of their native escort, he abandoned this determination, because be 
suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a similar part, and that 
any British force sent for support and succour would find supposed friends as 
well aa foes united against it “I could not,” he wrote, “consent under any 
circumstances to send a British force on sucli an expedition, whatever may be 
the result and consequences of the state of things which will follow to the con- 
tinuance of the Sikh government” Notwitlistanding this decided language, a 
declaration by the Silrii lulers of their inabiUty without British aid to ewree 
iloolraj, and bring the perpetrators of the outrage* to justice, sufficed to bring 
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the resident back to his original intention, and he accordingly addressed a letter a d 154 *. 
to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, then at Simla, in ^vhich he said: — “In 
a political point of view, I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to 
the interests of British India that a force should move upon ilooitan, capable ngMuH 
of reducing''the fort and occupying the mty, irrespective of the aid of the-durhar 
troops, and, indeed, in the face of any opposition which those in that quarter 
might present in aid of the enemy. It is for your lordship to determine, in a 
militaiy point of view, the possibility of such operations at this seaSou of the 
year.” The resident was evidently inclined to think them possible, hut Lord 
Gough at once decided otherwise. “There can he no doubt that operations 
aci^inst Mooltan, at the pivsent advanced period of the yeaivwould he uncertain 
if not altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the object would 
entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most injmlous in its moi’al 
effects, and highly detrimental to those future operations which must, I appre- 
hend, be undertaken.” The governor-general in council conciured in lliis 
opinion, and the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile, 
however, military operations were actively carried on in another quarier. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Futteh Khan, on theTeft bank of siiLtuy 
the Indus, on tlie evening of the 22d April, when he received Mr. Agnew’s note of Lieut, 
calling for assistance, instantly mustered hb force, amounting in all to twelve 
infantry companies, and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty 
zumboorucks, and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
Imny on to Mooltan, a distance of ninety miles. At tlie same time he wrote to 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General Van Cortlandt, an officer in tlie 
Sikh service, in Bunnoo, for a regiment of infantry and four guns. Having 
crossed on the 21th, he moved on to Leia and took peaceful possession of it, 
Moohaj's govemoT leliring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench him- 
self at Leia, and await the approach of Moolraj, who was said to have crossed 
the Chenah for the purpose of opposing his further progress, when an important 
document fell into his hands. It was an address &x)m the Sikh deserters in 
Mooltan to the Sikh regiment rmder’ his command, calling upon them to 
imitate their example. On receiving this document and learning that before it 
reached him it had probably been seen by every man in the reghnent, the 
confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikii soldiers was gone. He resolved, 
therefore, to delay advancing, and wiut the arrival of General Cortkndt ndth 
reinforcements, while he also increased his own force by recruiting among the 
Afghans, who had no feelings in common with the Sikhs. He was thus 
employed when he received intelligence that Moolraj had actually crossed the 
Chenah with about 30Q0 men, and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by 
the 1st of ilay. Doubting the fidelity of two-tUird-s of his men. Lieutenant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross the Indus with 
tlie view of lialting under cover of the fort of Gitang. Here he wa.s joined on 
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AD 1313 *t]ie 4 tliofMay by General Cortlandt,wmi Soobdan Klian’f? infantry regiment 
of Mahometans, and six liorse-attillory guns. 

By the 19tli of May a British force assembled, mustering in all about lOOO 
men wlio were believed to be fiiithful, and about 800 Sikhs who were known to 
bo (lisaffocted. The artillery consisted of ten guns and twenty-nine zuniboorucks 
This foi-oc avos far outnumbered by that of the enemy, hut ft strong divotsinu 
had ali'eady been or was about to bo mode by the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, wlio 
with Ids usual fidelity was advancing to cross the Sutlej and tlireaten Mooltan. 
So stiong did Lieutenant Edwardes now feel, tliat on the 20th of Jlay, lie wrote 
to the resident, "1 am prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(iloolraj) in Mooltan for the rest of the hot .season and rains, if you should 
lionour mo with that commission, and order Bbawul Kliaii to assist me." For 
toptart of the present, however, the main object was the capture of Bera Ohazec Khan, 
mrooiiusa happily effected in a mode as gratifying a.s unexpected. The 

country around Dera Gliazco Khan had been given by Moolraj to a native of 
the name of Julal Khan Khowrah Khan, a powerful chief, who was his 
bitter enemy, immediately made his submission to the British, and sent his 
son Gliolam Hyder Khan with n contingent Tliis youth, who was accompanying 
General Cortlamlt, volunteered on tho 20th to go on in advance, raise his father’s 
clan, and without any otlier assistance drive Lunga Mull across the Indus. Tfio 
general, without attaching much importance to the offer, accepted of it. Oholam 
Hydev Khan. wo.e ft% gowi oa Uvs word, and having vritU Ids fftihw’H consent 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter. Lunga Slull, Cheytun Mull, and 
Juki Khan, at the head of the Lugharce tribe, did not decline the challenge, and 
a bloody and obstinate conflict ensued. It commenced with a night attack ou 
the 20th by Gholam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the following 
morning, when his clan attacked their enemies sword in hand and gained a 
complete victory, killing Cheytun Mull and making Lunga Mull prisoner. 
Some of tiie fugitives who had taken refuge iii the fort capitulatetl, on con- 
dition of being permitted to cross the river, and tho whole place was yielded 
up without further opposition. • 

1bre«'onh» -^ffer the defeat at Dera Ohazee Khan, the division of Moolmj's force which 
i 3 h^' up the Indus moved down towards that place, and took bp a 
'"“‘’“''■position on the left bank opposite to it at the village of Koreysliee. Their 
object had been to seize a fleet of boats which had been collected by Lunga 
Mull, and thus obtain means of effecting the passage. lu this they were 
disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite to each otlicr with the 
broad river rolling between tbeni. This state of biaction wn.s inten-upted by 
tbo movements of Bhawul Khan, whom the beginning of June crossed the Sutlej, 
with the design of inovhig on SoojalKul, which is only twenty-five mile.s south 
by west from MooUati. The effect was to draw off the enemy from Koroyshce, 
mid leave tlio p.assage of the river open to the British force, whicli had no lack 
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of means, in consequence of lia\-ing secured tlie fleet of boats above mentioned, a n. xsis. 
The main^obstacle w<as a peremptory order of tlie resident not to qxiit the 
ri<»ht bank, but this -was removed at the earnest request of Bhaxvul Khan, -who AuxUnir 

o ’ ^ fOTC« 01 lUo 

was now anrioiis for support. The Indus was accordingly crossed without Kitanof 
delay, and the whole force proceeded south-east to Kliangur on the i-ight bank 
of the Chenab or Jhelum, the river after their junction being designated indis- 
criminately by either name. Meanwhile the Mooltan force had been concen- 
trated, and was advancing on Soojabad, with positive orders from lloolraj to 
fight Bliawul Khan before the British could come to his aid. 

The relative strength and position of the tliree armies are thus described streii^imnd 

• o position of 

by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled A Year in the Punjab (voL il thedurerent 
p. 376, 377): — “The rebel army, of from 8000 to 10,000 horse and foot, and ten ”” 
giuis, commanded by Jloolraj’s brother-in-law Rung Ram, and the Daoodpotra 
(Bhawulpoor) army of about 8000 horse and foot, eleven guns and thirt}* 
zumboorucks, commanded by.Futteh Mahomed Khan Choree, were on the left 
bank of the Chenab ; and my force, consisting of two divisions (one of faithful 
regular^, foot and artillery of the Sikh sendee, about 1500 men and ten guns, 
under General Cortlandt, and another of about 5000 irregulars, borse and foot, 
and thirty zumboorucks under my own personal command), was on the right 
bank. Rung Enm’s camp was pitched across the liighroad to Mooltan, three 
miles south of Soojabad; Futteh Mahomed’s at Goweyn, fifteen miles farther 
south ; and mine at G.-iggianwallah Ferry, about twelve nailcs south of Khangur. 

Tlie three formed a triangle, in which the Daoodpotnis were nearer lo me than 
to the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a river about three 
miles wide divided the allies.” Rung Ram's plan should have been to attack 
the Bhawulfioor army with the least possible delay, for though the numbers 
xrere nearly equaX his troops were far better disciplined, and could hardly have 
failed to give him tlie victory. Instead of availing himself of this opportunity, 
lie lost it by waiting till the evening, and then moving eight miles lower down 
tiie Chenab, to the village of Bukree, within an easy march of KinejTee, wdiere 
lie knew that the British force must cross. His object was to seize tiiis feny, 
and having lh\is prevented the passage, lo deal with the Daoodpotras when left 
destitute of relief. He was fortunately anticipated by the rapid movements of 
the allies, tlie Daoodpotras having hastened down towards Kineyree, while a 
strong British division, consisting of 3000 Patan irregvxlars under Foujdar Khan, 
had crossed the river and moved forward in the direction by winch their allies 
were expected. Scarcely had the junction been effected, on the morning of the 
ISth, xvlien Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over tlio rest of the force, and was cro.ssing the Chenab, was startled by a can- 
nonade, which announced that the conflict had commenced. Rung Rum 
hurrying on from Bukree before tiaxvn to seize the fern', and finding it occupied, 
took up a strong jHjsition on the salt-hills of Xoonai; and opened ln.s fiiu 
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In consequence of the victory of Eineyree tlie killedar of Soojabad sent in a d is4s. 
Ills submission, others follou'ed his example, and Lieutenant Edw<ardes felt so 
stroiif'. that on the 22d of June he suggested to the resident that the siege of victoryor 

1 (» • -11 SniWoceam 

ATooltan should he immediately commenced. “We are enough of ns in all con- 
science,” he said, “and desire nothing bcttei* than to he honoured with the 
commission’ you designed for a British army. All we require are a few heavy 
guns, a raorlar-balteiy, as many sappers and miners as you can spare, and 
Major Napier to plan our operations. That brave and able officer is, I believe, 
at Lahore ; and the guns and mortars are doubtless ere this at Ferozepoor, and 
only require to he put into boats and floated down to Bhawulpoor.” Tliis was 
an over-sanguine estimate, for not only were ominous desertions constantly 
occurring among the Sikhs, but Moolraj was determined not to allow himself 
to he shut up in his fort without risking another general action. It was fought 
on the 1st of July near the village of Suddoosam, where Moolraj, commanding 
in person, bad taken up a strong and advantageous position with his whole force, 
esthuated at about 12,000 men. The allied force considerably exceeded this, 
amounting in all to about 18,000 men. Of these, however, 4000, who had 
arrived in camp only three days before, and formed the converging column 
under Sheikh Emam-ud-Geen, could not be depended on, and in fact scarcely 
* ■ took any part in the action. On this occasion the enemy took the initiative, 
and about noon advancing in line were close at hand before the allies became 
convinced that they had really resolved to risk a battle. The issue was never 
doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers but in artillery, theiis 
amounting to twenty-two pieces, while that of the enemy did not exceed ten. 

The conflict, however, was maintained Vitb considerable obstinacy till Moolraj 
put spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately followed, while 
the victors continued the pursuit till they were almost under the walls of 
Mdoltan. This Auctory, which obliged Moolraj to take refuge within his fort, iw^iratioM 
again raised the question as to the pracsticabilily of immediately laying siege to it mwIu.. 
Lieutenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offei^ed to undertake it, and suggested 
a j)lan which he thought would “obviate the necessity of a British army taking 
the field at all” Tlie resident “was disposed to think that the addition of a 
single British brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, would 
he' sufficient.” Lord Gough adhered to his former opinion, and the governor- 
general in council entirely concurred with him The letter conveying this 
decision to tlie resident was despatched on the Hth of July, but on the 10th of 
the same month, and of course a day before it was written, he had taken the 
decision into his own hand.s, and directed General 'Whish, commanding the 
troops in the Punjab, to “take immediate measures for the despatch of a siege- 
train with its establishment, and a competent escort and force, for the reduction 
of the fort of ilooltau.” Tliis was certainly a bold step, hut as the danger of 
abandoning it after it had been publicly announced seemed to the governor- 
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general greater than the danger of prosecuting it, he infoimed the resident tliat 
since he had considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers confer! ed upon 
him, “to assume this responsibility,” the government being anxious to maintain 
liis authority, confirmed the orders be bad issued, and therefore enjoined liini 
“to proceed with vigour to carry out at all hazards tlie policy which he had 
now resolved upon.” 

The die being thus cast, the necessary preparations were made with all 
possible expedition, and on the 24th of July General Whish started for llooltan 
with a force amounting to 8039 men, with thirty two pieces of siege ordnance, 
and twelve horse-artillery guns It moved in two columns; the right with the 
general’s head-quarters marching from Lahore along the left bank of the Ravee, 


lowv aSo Fort or FnoierooR — AtUr a aletch Viy U PiUsau, Firt 



and the left, commanded by Brigadier Salter, marching ftoro Feiozepoor along 
the right bank of the Sutlej. The native force previously assembled consisted 
of 8415 cavalry, and 14,327 infantry, with forty-five .horse-artilleiy guns, four 
moitais, and 158 camel-swivela Of this force, including that of General Cort- 
landt, 7718 infantry and 4033 cavalrj’ were commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
5700 infantry and 1900 cavali^' formed the Bhawulpoor army commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantry and 3382 cavalrj- formed the Sikh araiy 
commanded by Rajab Shere Sing To this besieging force of nearly 32,000 
men, Sloolraj was not able to opjxise more than a garrison of 12,000 men, witli 
an artillery of fifty-four gims and five moitam. This great dispaiity of numbers 
was compensated by the strength of the works. 

^^ooltan, about tliree miles from the left bank of the Chenab, but within 
reach of its inundations, is surrounded by groves of date trees and beautiful 
guldens These, however, fail to make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching 
climate Is proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompaniments is not 
inaccurately descilbed in the following doggerel couplet : 
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' "CImreliyarcIs, beggary dost, and heat, a 7). IS4S. 

• the four Lest Udngs at itooltan you’ll meet" 

It was a place of great antiquity, and Lad undergone so many vicissitndes tliat 
the mound on winch it stands is said to be composed of the ruins of earlier 
cities whicli occupied the .same site. When the battle of Suddoosam was fought 
in its ^^cimty MooHan Avas only surrounded by an old brick wall; but Moolraj, 
on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut up within this feeble 
inclosnre, had by unremitted exertion lined it with an enormous rampart of 
juud, and thus converted it into a powerful means of defence. It Avas not 
so much to it, however, that Moolraj trusted, as to the citadel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and was now stronger 
than, ever, in consequence of the sums which Moolraj's father lavished upon it, 
when, Avith the A’iewof asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due 
to Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so as to make it, as he 
thought, impregnable. It bad in consequence become one of the strongest and 
most regular of the Indian fortreases constructed by native engineers. Beyond 
its deep and wide ditch faced with masonry ro-se a rampart, esteinally forty feet 
in lieight, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, everything had been 
doAAe for its security, and its magazines were stored with all the materials 
requisite to enable it to stand a lengthened siege. 

On the 4th of September, as soon as the siege train arrived, General Wliish r»wnamt 
issued n proclamation addi-essed “to the inhabitants nod garrison" of ilooltan, eraiAULeh 
inviting them “to an unconditional surrender Avitliin twenty-four horn's after 
tUo fhang of a roj’al salute at svAurise to-morrow, in honoAW of her most gracious 
m.ajesty the Queen of Great Britain, and her ally, hb highness Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing.“ In the event of non-compliance he Avould “ commence hostilities on a 
scale that must insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents, - 
Avho liaA'ing begun their resistance to laAvful authority with a most coAvardly 
act of treacberj’ and murder, seek to uphold their unrighteous cause by an 
appeal to religion, which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.” TJie 
only notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, which 
“ pitched into the earth just behind General Whbh and his staff from a distance 
much exceeding two miles ” Moolraj, after making proposals for surrender, had 
recently received new confidence. At the time AA'hen he was compelled to 
::Imt himself up in his capital, the general disaffection of the Sikhs became more 
manifest than ever, so that the resident, who in the beginning of July had been 
sanguine enough to expect “th.at the rebel Moolraj avoII either destroy himself 
or be destroj’ed by hb troops before the next mail goes out,” was obliged to 
confess on the hist day of the same month, that “plans Avere forming, combina- 
tions were being m.ade, and various interests were being enlisted, Avith a vicAV 
to a grand struggle for our expulsion from tlie Punjab and all the territories 
west of Delhi,” Shere Sing, tlion^ he had been ordered to halt at Tolumba, 
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,\i> lau. had continued to advance on Mooltnn. Various suspicious movements had 

taken place in otlie: quartern, and a formidable outbreak lieaded by.Cluithir 

’ Sing had broken out in the Hazsircb country, in the north-west of thq Punjab, 
outbreak derived additional importance from the fact that Cliuttur Sing 
was the father of Shcre Sing, who, though now encamped with Ins troops before 
Mooltan as part of the besieging force, must have previously been mado^ 
acquainted with his father’s designs, and in all probability given sanction 
to them. ^ ^ 

The siege of Mooltan was opened at daylight of the 7tli of September.. 
The first parallel commenced at the unusual distance of IGOO yards, said to liave^ 



been rendered necessary by the nature of the ground On the night of the Dth 
an attempt to dislodge tlie enemy from some gardens and houses in fiout 
of the trenches failed, owing to the darkness and confusion of a hastily planned 
night attack. This repulse so much increaseil Mooh'aj's confidence that he began 
to strengthen the- ]iosition wlilcb bad been attacked, and thus hesiegcis and 
besieged continued for two daj'S throwing up ■\TOrlc3 within a few lumdicd 
yards of each other. On the 12lb the general, imviiig dotennined to clear his 
front, caused the irregulars to cicatc a diversion on the loft, while two Biitish 
columns advanced to do the real business of the day. A fierce conflict ensued, 
during which ^loolmj's trooiw, confident in the sticngtli of thoii ontienchment, 
and elated by their success on tbc Otli, fought letter than they had ever done 
iieforo British valour, however, prevailed, ami the enemy, driven hack from 
his position, left 500 «lead ujion tbo ground The effect of tills succc&s was to 
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Wiwf the besiegers about 800 yards nearer* and consequently within battering .\.i) jsjs. 
distance of tUo walla of tbo city. Its upeedy capture was now confidently 
anticipated. b\^t after the troops bad nearly spent two days in securing the 
advance ^Ybicb they bad gained, an event took place which disappointed all 
these expectations. 

Ever since the rebellion of his father In Hazard), Shere Sing had Ixjcn loud 
nf* jirorc.'ssicqis of continued loyalty, and did not desist till the morning of the 
1 Uh September, when his camp moved bodily off to Mooltan, he himself 
lieading,thd movement, and ordering the dfinrum khd <lo$a or religious drum 
to be' beaten in the name of tho Khalsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summemed a coujicil of senior oflicers, who were unanimously of opinion 
that ‘‘the siege was no longer practicable." The besieging troops were in 
con-scquonceiinniediately witlidrawiifrom their advanced position witliin breach- 
ing distance of tho walls of tlic town, to a new jwsition at Tihbee, there to 
“await tho nrriv.al of .such ix'inforecmentsaH the cominandcr-in-chicf may think 
pi-opcr to .semL" 

When Shore Sing arrived wilti his troops at Mooltan, Moolnij, tljough 
delighted uHtli this accession of fitrcnglh, w.*is fir from feeling perfect confidence jtsriKiMj 
in his new friends, and therefore. Instead of ailmitting them into the fort, 
obliged them to roinaiu under its guns, while he took the nijali and nil Ids 
oflicera to a temple outside llie city, and made them swear that they had no 
treacherous design. Even tins oath provetl iusuflicient, and uder serious mis- 
understandings, Sberc Sing voUiulmed to join Ids father in llazareh if some 
pay were advanced to Ids soldiers. Moolmj grasped at the proposal, and on 
tlie 0th of October, Sherc Sing departed to become the leader of a new Sikh war. 

Iksfore, following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains Id be told 
toTicmnng uni 

The siege, raised on the 1 4tli of September, was not resumed till the 17lh of Oi^ntiou* 
December. The interval, however, was not one of entire inaction. The British 
troops were employed, paitly in practising tho erection of field-works and 
model battcric-s and partly in preparing inatcrinls for siege juirposes, so that 
when the time of action arrived, the enormous number of 15,000 gabions 
and 12,000 fascines laid been provided. Moolmj on his jxnrt wn.s equally active 
in strengthening the fortificitions of the town and fitiburUs, and raising recruits 
to supply tho place of those who had gone off with Shore Sing. Not Nitisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on bis own resources, he looked round for allica 
In the choice of tliese he displayed considerable political sagacity, making bis 
first ofTers to Dost Jraboiiicd of Cabool, and the cbiefs of Candahnr, whom he 
tempted with the offer of making tlic Indus their mutual boundary after they 
should, by their united exertions have expelled the Feringhee.s. 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take tlic city as a preliminary, ci 
but to make a regular attack on tho north-east angle of tlie citadel, and occupy 
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only so much of the suburbs as -were reqinretl for actual operations. Tlie 
portions of suburbs tluxa required were the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolraj’s 
father, called Wuzeerabatl, and Jloolraj's own residence of Am Kluis, and as 
they 'were naturally the first objects to which the nttoiition of tlic besiegers 
was directed, not a day -was lost in effecting the capture of them At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only M a feint, proved so successful that 
the besiegers were brought almost close to the city walls. On the SOtli of 
December, a considerable part of tlio citadel was laid in ruins by the explosion of 
the princijial magazine. It was situated beneath tbe dome of the grand mosque, 
which was supposed to bo bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 
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the British mortars Tim extent of tbe catastrophe may be inferred fiom the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by tbo explosion. On the 2d of Januaiy, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diverstott Tbe latter breach proved to be far 
more imperfect than had been imagined, for the storming party asbigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire 'across a deep intervening hollow, "found to 
tlicir suri*rise the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
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hemmed in, his courage gave nray, and he made on overture for surrender, by i> iso. 
sending a letter to ilnjor Edwardes in the following teras; — -‘Having sundry 
representations to make before you, I write to say that, with your permission, sinuimj. ^ 
I wUl send a confidential person of my own to w'aifc on you, wlio will tell you 
all.” He was referred in answer to General WUish, who refused to receive any 
confidential person, xmless ho were sent »inply to state, “My master wishes to 
come in, and will do so at such an hour, and will come out from the fort at such 
a gate, and by such a road." Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 

Modlraj allowed some da3’s to elapse, and then as if he had at last made up his 
mind to it, intimated on the 8th of January, that he meant to avail himself of 
the general’s pei-mission to send a messenger. He wsxs accordingly admitted on 
the following morning, but on being asked point blank whether he had aiithorit3' 
to tender his master’s submission, and replying tJiat he had not, wa.s at once 
dismissed. Tlxus repulsed in his attempts to make terms, Moolraj continued 
his defence, and even on the night of. the 12th of January ventured to make a 
sortie on the British trenches. The end was, however, evidently approaching. 

On the 14th the British eappera crovmed the crest of the glacis at the north- luitir* 
east angle of the citadel, with a Civvalier only fifteen feet from the edge of the 
ditch, and on the lOkh two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 
face, seemed so nearly practicable that the assault was fised for the morning 
of the 22d Thexe could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 
not put to the proof, as Moolraj at the last moment of respite allowed him 
came out and yielded himself <a prisoner. The fort wa.s immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which liad la.sted twenty* 
seven daj-s, the British loss was 210 killed and 910 woxinded. Moolraj was 
afterwards tried at Lahore, Found guilty, aud sentenced to be hanged, but as his 
judges had recommended him to mercy as “the victim of circumstance,” the 
sentence was commuted into banishment bej’otfd seas. 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing in Hazareli, after a alight elieck, assumed nevou in 
larger dimensions, and tlii-eatened to become still more foi-mid.-vble in conse- 
quence of the alliance xvhicli he had formed xvith the Afghans. On the 24th of 
October, the whole Sikh troops in Peshawer i-evolted, and Major Geoi-ge 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to dutj’, ■was obliged to 
consult his pei'sonal safety bj’ retiring with his assistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Koliat, situated about thirty-six miles to the south. This place belonged to 
Sxxltan Mahomed Klian, the brother of Dost Mahomed of Cabool. His conduct 
during the Afghan war .had proved him to be a mexe compound of heai'tlessness 
and villan}-; but as the cii'cxxmstances left no ix>om for choice. Major Lawi-ence, 
who l>ad previousl}’ learned that Mi’s. Lawi-ence, whom he had sent off fox- 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been cairied to K.ohat under 
tbe pretext of giving her a moi-e secure asj’lixm, liad no alteraative bxxt to place 
himself and his as-sistant also in his poxver. The result was as might have been 
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only &o much of the suburbs as were requued for actual operations. The 
portions of suburbs thus required were the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolraj’s 
father, called Wuzeerabad, and Mooliaj’a own residence of Am Klius, and as 
they'-were natui-ally the first objects to which the attention of the besiegers 
was directed, not a day was lost in efi&ting the capture of them At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only as a feint, proved so successful that 
the besiegers were brought almost close to the city walls. On the SOtli of 
December, a considerable part of the citadel was laid in ruins by the explosion of 
the principal magazina It was situated beneath the dome of the grand mosque, 
which was supposed to be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 



the British mortars The extent of the catastrophe may be inferred from the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by the explosion. On the 2d of January, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach proved to be far 
more iroperfect than had been imagined, for the storming party assigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire 'across a deep inten’ening hollow, "found to 
their surprise the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
totally impracticable, and were obliged to i-etire." The other breach, however, 
as to which there had been no mistake, was earned, and with it the city itself. 
Still the citadel remained, and there was every reason to presume that it would 
not be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Moolraj retired into it with 3000 
picked men, as soon a.s he saw that the city was lost, and shutting the gates, 
left the rest of his troops to escape as tliey best could. On the 4th of January, 
a brigade of the Bombay dlvi<don encamped on the north, and communicating 
with the Bengal division on the east, and the irregulars on the west, completed 
the investment of the fort When Moolraj saw himself thus completely 
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hemmed in, his courage gave vruy, and he made an overture for surrender, by a d is^- 
sending a letter to Major Edwardes in the following terms: — •‘Having sundry 
representations to make before you, I 'write to say that, with your permission, Jiooiraj b 
I will send a confidential person of my own to wait on you, who will tell you 
all.” He was referr^ in answer to General Whish, who refused to receive any 
confidential person, unless he were sent simply to state, “My master wishes to 
come in, and will do so at such an hour, and will come out fi-ojn the fort at such 
a gale, and by sncli a road." Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 

Moolraj allowed some days to elapse, and then as if he had at last made up his 
mind to it, intimated on the 8th of Januaiy, that he meant to avail liimself of 
the general’s pennission to send a messenger. He urns accordingly admitted on 
the following morning, but on being asked point blank -whetber he had authority 
to tender his masters submission, and replying that he had not, was at once 
dismissed. Thus repulsed in his attempts to make terms, Moolraj continued 
his defence, and even on the night of- the 12th of January venti^red to make a 
sortie on tlie British trenches. The end was, liowever, evidently approaching 
On the 1-lth the British sappera crowned the crest of the glacis at the north- n»»ur- 
east angle of the citadel, with a wwaliev only fifteen feet from the edge of the 
ditch, and on the 19lh two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 
face, seemed so nearly practicable that the assault was fixed for the morning 
of the 22d The\e could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 
not put to the proof, as Mooliaj at the last moment of respite allowed him 
came out and yielded himself a prisoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which had lasted twenty- 
seven days, tlie British loss was 210 killed and 910 AVonnded. Moolraj was 
aftenvards tried at Lahore, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, but as his 
judges had recommended him to mercy as “the victim of circumstance," the 
sentence ■n'o.s commuted iuto banishment beyorid seas. 

The insurrection of Cliuttur Sing in Hazareh, after a slight check, assumed nevoit in 
larger dimensions, and threatened to become still more fonnidable in conse- 
quence of the alliance which he had formed with the Afghans. On the 24th of 
October, the whole Sikh troops in Peslmwer revolted, and Major George 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, was obliged to 
consult his personal safety by retiring with his as-sistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Koliat, situated about tliirty-six miles to tlie south. Tins place belonged to 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed of Caboob His conduct 
during the Afghan war .had proved Iiim to he a mera compound of heartlessne.ss 
and villany; but ns the circumstances left no room for choice. Major Lawrence, 
who had previously learned that Mrs. Lawi*enee, whom ho had sent off for 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Koliat under 
the pretext of giving her a more secure asylum, had no alternative but to place 
hiui’iclf and his assistant also in hh jMjwer. Tlie ^sult w.as as might have been 
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A D. 1549 anticipated: Snltan Mahomed, who had ptomised under the most solemn oaths 

to treat them as honoured guests, soldjhem as prisoners t6 iChuttur Sing m 

part payment of a promised grant of the aty.and district of Pesliawer. Chuttur 
Sing’s insurrection and the desertion of Sjiere Sing having made it impossible 
to doubt that the Sikhs, as a nation'h'ad resolved on another struggle, the 
governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after instructing the 
UM Gongh coramander-in-chief to assemble an army at Ferozepoor. Lord Gough accordingly 
Tetr took the field, and marched towards the Chenab. Shere Sing had taken up his 
position in the vicinity of EanlDu^ur, situated about a mile and a half from 
its left hank. Here the river in making a bend has formed an island, which 



op<rnit.<m» dividcs it into two channels — the one on the left bank being, except in the . 
gotri,. rainy season, little more than a dry sandbed or nulLili, with a sm&ll fordable 
stream, while the main channel on the right bank was of considerable depth and 
width. Tlioiigh posted chiefly on this bank, the Siklis also occupied the island, 
.and were moreover reported to have bofli troops and guns on the left bank. 
Tiiese Lord Gough resolved to dislodge or capture, and therefore ■'ordered • 
Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accom*paniod 
•by a cavalry division and three troops of borse-artilleiy; under Brigadier. 
Cureton, to move out from the camp for this purpose. After reaching 
llanmuggur, from which the enemy had retired, they continued their march 
' towards the river. From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
infonnation, the difliculty of the ground was not at all understood, and the 
artillery consulting only their courage and not their prudence, rushed impetu- 
ously forward till they found Iberaselvesi within the range of twenty-eight guns, 
whicli opened upon them with deadly effect These guns were placed in three 
lotteries, two of wiilch on tlie right bank crossed their fire so ns completely to 
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command the nnllal), 'while the third, on the island, fired into it point blank. An.wjs. 
,The artillery thHs suddenly cUecke<i* in their career, were obliged to retire 
^rith the loss of one of theli-jnms, trhich Jiavin" tnmbled over the high bank Reruiwif 

> o.., Tt-unnoffar 

of the*niillah along with two ammunition waggons, could not liave been 
recovered without a fearful sacrifice of dif& Jfor was this tlie worst. When 
the enemy saw the confusion produced by 'their fire, the}' sent over from 3000 
to 4000 of their cavalry under the cover of their guns. These, from some 
mistake, it is said, of an order given for a different purpose, werb charged in the 
most gallant style by Colonel Havelock of tlie 14th dragoons and by the 5th 
cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating acros.s the nullah, were followed 
down the bank till close upon the batteriea The murderous fire drove them 
back, but they re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing the 
attack when Brigadier Cureton arrived witU orders from Lord Gongh to retire. 

He had scarcely uttered the word when he fell dead, struck by two matcblock- 
balls. Colonel Havelock was also killed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally 
wounded 

Shero Sing still maintained his position on the right bank of the Gienab, 
with a force estimated at about 35,000 men, and a.s tbe unfortunate affair r«itea 
'above related had shown how difficult it would bo to dislodge him by an 
attack in front, it was resolved to attempt to turn bis left, flank- WitU this 
^’iew General Sir Joseph TLackwell, who commanded the cavalry, was sent up 
the river with a detachment, consisting of three troops of cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and two light field batteries. He proceeded accordingly to Wuzeorabad, 
and' there having snccecded, on the 2d of December, in effecting a passage, he 
began his downward march toward the Sikh camp. He wa.s not allowed to 
proceed far when he was encountered, by a lafgc Sikh force, which Shere Sing 
had detached in the hope of overwhelming him. At first Sir Joseph was 
. somewhafpuzzled how to act, as his inslnictions were not to attack, but to 
content liim.self wdth repelling aggression, unless he found the enemy in retreat. 

He therefore ordered a halt, which the Sikhs as usual mistook for fear. 

Under this mistake they commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting 
to ‘turn tbe British flanks hy numerous bodies of cavalrj'. On finding that 
theji'' cannonade was not returned their confidence increased, and they were 
advancing as if to ceriain victory, when the British artillery opened a most 
destriictive fire, which silenced their cannonade and frastrated all their opera- 
tions. Weanwbile Lord Gongb, as soon .as he learned that Sir Joseph had 
• crossed, opened a heavj’ cannonade on the enemy’s encampment Shere Sing 
thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by Sir Joseph Thackwell's 
Aetachraent, .but by a brigade of infantry under. Brigadier Godby, who had 
also crossed only sis miles above Ramnug^r, saw that his position was 
untenable, and hastened off on tbe night of the Sd towards tbe Jhelum. As • 
the retreat had been made precipitatdy, and in the utmost disorder, it was 
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AD.IS19 confidently predicted that tlie whole Sikh*force would immediately disperse 
" This prediction was far too sangaine. Shere Sing's strength was still unbroken, 
strengthof and bj Tctieating to the'north, where his father was stiU at the head of a 
formidable insurrection, he undoubtedly took' the most effectual means of pre- 
paling for a more decisive struggle.' -Hia troops accordingly, so far from 
dispersing, rapidly increased in numbers, and he was ere long at the head of 
40,000 men, with alsty-two guns 

Lord Gougli having crossed with tiie whole of hia army to the right bank 
of the Chenab, continued his march northwards in the direction which Shere 
Sing had taken, and on the 12tli of January, 1849, on arriving at Dingee 
found the Sikh chief with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his 
right on the villages of Lukneewalla and Futteh Shakechuck, the main body at 
the village of LoUianwalla, and his left at Russool on the Jhelnm In this 
position he occupied the southern extremity of a low range of hills intersected 
by ravines, and Lord Gough believing the ground “to be excessively difficult, 
and ill adapted to the advance of a regular aijny," determined to move on 
Russool with a view to reconnoitre. The subsequent operations on the ISth, 
we must allow Lord Gough himself to describe After mentioning that the 
TiiiT*! day was far advanced, the despatch continue.s thus: — “The engineer depart- 

wtb# ment had been ordered to examine the country before us, and the quarter- 

master-general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, when 
the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers 
in front of the village. I immediately ordered them to be silenced by a few 
rounds from our heavy guns, whicli advanced to an open space in front of the 
village The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of the 
enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the position of his guns, which the jungle 
had hitherto concealed. It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance bis guns so as to reach the encampment during 
the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle ; Sir Walter Gilbert’s division 
on the right, flanked by Brigadier Pope’s brigade of cavalry, which I 
strengthened hy tlie 14th light dragoons, well aware that the enemy was strong 
in cavalry upon his left. To this were attaclied three troops of horse-artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Grant. The heavy guns were in the centre. Brigadier- 
general Campbells division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier Whites 
brigade of cavalry, and three troops of horse-artillery under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brind The field batteries were with the infantry divisions.” 

Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough’s despatch, several 
reflections suggested by the iwrtion already given will not be out of place. 
First, it is clear that his lordship, if he had any intention of fighting a battle 
on the 18th, had abandoned it. 'Ue thought the day too far advanced, and 
liad therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment. Secondly, it is 
equally clear that the reconnoisance which had been made was understood to be 
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imperfect. This appears both from tlio order pven to the engineers to “esamine 
the country,” .and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy's field 
artillery 'U’as nntnown, till they tlieroselves, at a later period of tho day, 
divulged it hy opening their fire. Tl»cse two consider.ations — the advanced 
hour .and imperfect knowledge of ‘the ^und — seem sufficient to justify the 
determination to defer tlie battle, and the question naturally arises, On what 
g;rounds were these considerations ailenrards overruled? To this question the 
answer, in so far at least .as Lord Gough has been pleased to give it, is neither 
explicit nor satisfactory*. " It was now evident," he s.ays, “tlmt the enemy 
intended to fight'’ Does it therefore follow* that his lordship was bound to 
allow tlie enemy to choose his oum time, and force him to figlit at a disadvan- 
tage? But then it was probable that the enemy “would advance his guns so 
ns to reacli the encampment during tho night” This undoubtedly would have 
been both aimoy’ing and insulting, hut surely*, assuming that there was no 
means of preventing it, the evil would have been far more than compensated 
by the advantage of allowing the troops a night’s repose after the fatiguing 
march they had already undergone, since this would not only have enabled 
them to commence the conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full 
day to decide it On these and similar grounds it may be questioned whether 
his lordship gave sufficient rc.ison for his change of purpose, when after narrat- 
ing the enemy’s movements ho simply adds: — therefore drew up in order of 
battle.” 

Tlie order of battle liaving been arranged as above, tlie troops were ordered 
to Ue down, while the heavy guns opened a powerful and well-directed fire on 
the enemy’s centre, and tho light field batteries opened theirs on the.flanka 
After an hour of this cannonade seemed to have “sufficiently dls.abled” that of 
the enemy, the left division, wliich had to move over the larger extent of 
ground, began the advance, and was shortly afterwards followed by (ho right 
division, protected on its flank by Brigadier Pope’s cavaliy* brigade. Tlie 
advance of both divisions wiis ultimately successful, though not un.nftende<l 
with a very untoward occurrence in each. Tlie two leading officers of ihe right 
brigade of the left division “waved their swords over their heads as thev 
cheered on their gallant comrades.” Somehow this act was mistaken for 
, “the signal to move in double time,” The consequence is thns described in 
the desp.atch: “This unhappy mistake led to the Eiuupeans outstripping the 
native corps, who could not keep p.'ice, and arriving oorapJefeIr blomi at n K'h 
of tlucker jungle, where they got into some eonfilsion, and lieutenant-colonid 
Brookes, leading the 24th, was killed lielweea t!>e er.emy's guns. At 
moment a large body of infantry*, whidi sappojted th«fse giins. ojx'cei 
them so destructive a fire that the Iz^Siiewa? fertvd to retire, har-nr 
their gallant and Lamented leader Br^adTer Penarcaick. and the 
field officers of the 24th, and r.-^r7y half tie Ktrimtr t, Ivfore it ^ * 
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native legiment, when it came up, also suffering severely.” At this crisis 
Brigadier Penny’s brigade, left in reserve, was ordered up, but its support 
proved unnecessary, for, adds Lord Gough, “Brigadier-general Campbell, with 
that steady coolness and military -dedsion for which he is so remarkable, 
having pushed on his left brigade and fortued line to his right, carried every- 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy which had 
obtained a temporary advantage over his right brigade.” Tlie untoward 
occurrence in the right division was still more serious, and must like the other 
be described in the words of Lord Gough, who after saying that “the right 
attack of infantry was most pituseworthy and successful,"- and that “this divi- 
sion nobly maintained tlie character of the Indian army, taking and spiking 
the whole of the enemy’s guns in their fiont, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever 
they were seen,” continues thus. — "The right brigade of cavalry, under 
Brigadier Pope, was not, I regret to say, so successful Either by some order, 
or misapprehension of ah order, they got into much confusion, hampered the 
fine brigade of borse-artiUery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses 
separated from their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and notwith- 
standing the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the moment impossible. The 
iiioinent the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re formed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that bad occasioned this confusion.*' Lord Gough in 
the above extract speaks only of the impossibility of svitheb-awing the guns “at 
the moment," and spared Iilmself the mortification of confe,9sing that the enemy 
carried them oft’ as trophies, and along with them five stand of colours. It was 
not indeed a victory to he boasted of, for the Sikhs, though they acknowledged 
their defeat by retiring and allowing the British to encamp in advance of the 
battle-field, were so little broken and dispirited that they managed to return 
in the course of the night and carry off unobsen'ed all the guns that had been 
captured flora them, except twelve which had been previously secured. 

Nothing shows more clearly how indecisive the above battle of Chillianwalla 
h<ad been, than the fact that the enemy, instead of being driven across tlic 
Jlielum, kept possession of his entrenchments, while Lord Gouf^h considered it 
impiudent to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was that 
General 'Whish with his victorious army had started flom llooltan. and might 
soon be expected at head-quarters. His actual arrival was indeed most oppor- 
tune. The Sikhs, pressed by the want of provisions, had quitted their entrench- 
ments, and made a leti-ograde movement toward the Chenab by w.ay of 
Gujerat Tlieir intention is supposed to have been to cross over into the 
Bechna T)oab, and after ravaging.it advance upon Lahore. General 'Whisli, 
who had now amved at Wuzcenibad, was able to defeat this intention by 
guarding the fords above and below this town, and also to e&ict hia own 
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jimctioa with the coratnander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. rsJ?. 

British ai-my now amounted to 25,000 men ; .that of the enemy had also gained 
a great accession of strength, and was estimated at GO, 000, of whom 1500 were 
Afo-han horse, under Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, who had obtained meforw* 
possession of Pesbawer, and openly become a Sikh ally. The vast inferiority 
of the British in point of numbers was compensated, both by the superior 
excellence of the troops, and by a most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 
guns, while the Sikhs had only 59. 

On the 21st of February the enemy’s camp nearly encircled the town of 
Gujerat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, the drj' hed of the Dwarra, 
which here bending very tortuously, passed nearlj’ round two sides of the town, 
and then diverged to a considerable distance in ii southerly direction, so as to 
interseefthe British camp. The enemy’s position on the right flank and centre 
wa-s greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had skilfull}’ availed himself of 
it hj’ placing his guns immediately behind it, and lus infantry in front, under 
the cover of its banks ; his left was in like manner covered by a deep tliough 
narrow stmra, which running from the east of the town, turned south and feD 
into the Chenab, in tbe direction of Wuzecrabad. TLe internal between tiie 
two watercourees was an open space of nearly three miles, wbicli presented no 
natural obstacle to miKtarj* manceuvres, and was therefore selected by Lord 
Gough na the direction of his principal attack. His plan, and the mode in 
which it was subsequently carried out, are thus detailed in his lordship’s 
despatchj “ On the extreme left I place<l the Bombay column, commanded by 
the Honourable H. Dundns, supported by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavahy, 
and the Scinde horse, under Sir Joseph Tlmckwell, to protect tho left, and 
prevent large bodies of .Sikh and Afghan cavalr)' from turning that flank ; with 
this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan’s and Hush’s troop of horse-artillery, 
whilst the iufantrj' was covered by the Bombay troop of liorse-artillerj*, under 
Major Blood. On tbe right of the Bombay column, and with its right lesting 
on the nullah, I placed Brigadier General Campbell’s divisdon of infantry, 
covered by No. 5 and No. 10 light field batteries under ilajor Ludlow and 
Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggaii’e brigade of infantry iu 
reserve. Upon, tbe right of the nullah I placed the infantry division of Major- 
general Sir W. Gilbert', the heavy guns, eighteen’in number, uwler Majors 
Day and Hoi-sford, rrith Captain Sh.akespeare and Brevet-major Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed in two dirisions on tlie 
flanks of his left brigade Tliis line was prolonged by Major-general Wliisb’s 
division of infantry, with oue brigade of infantry- under Brigadier Markham, 
in support in a second line ; and the whole covered by three troops of artillery 

Major Fordyce's, Captains Mackenzie’s and Anderson’s, and No. 17 liglit field 
battery under Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s and Captaiu 
Kinleside s troops of horse-artillery in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
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> D 1 S 49 colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Hearsey’s and 

Lockwood’s brigades of cavalry, with Captain Wameris troop of horse-artillery. 

u.tiieof The 6th and Ctli light cavalry, wiUi tlie Bombay light field battery, and the 
Gujwut. 45tji-jind C9th regiments, under the command ''of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
most effectually protected my rear and baggage With my right wing I' 
proposed penetrating the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn tho position 
of their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left iring to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right to double upon the centre the wing 
of the enemy's force opposed to tliem. At half-past seven the army advanced in 
the order described, with the precision of a parade movement The enemy 
opened their fire at a very long distance, which exposed to my artillery both 
the position and range of their guns I hailed the infantry just out of ffre, and 
advanced the'wliole of jny artillery coverctl by skirmishers Tlie cannonade 
now opened upon the enemy was one of the most magnificent I ever witnessed, 
<and as terrible in its effects. The Sikh guns were served with their accustomed 
rapidity, and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position, but tho 
terrific force of our fire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall back 
I then deployed tho infantry, and directed a general advance, covering the 
movement with my artillery as before. Tim village of Burra Kalra, the left 
one of those of that name in wliich the enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of tlieir position, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-general Sir Walter Gilbert’s advance, and was carried in 
the moat brilliant style by a spirited attack of the 3d bj'igade under Brigadier 
Penny, consisting of the 2d Europeans, and the Slst and 70th regiments of 
native infantry, which drove the enemy flora their cover with great slaughter. 
A very spirited and successful movement was also made about the srime time, 
against a heavy body of the enemy's troops, in and about the second or Cliota 
Kalra, by pai t of Brigadier Horvey’s brigade, most gallantly led by Lieutenant- 
■ compi«i« colonel Franks, of her majesty’s 10th foot The heavy artillery continued to 
ofthcSikim. advance with extraordinary celerity, taking up successive forward position?, 
driving the enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance and 
beautiful fire of the horse-artilJery and light field batteries, which I strengthened 
by bringing to tho front the -two reserve troops of horse-artillery under 
Lieutenant-colonel Brind (Brigadier Brooke having the general superintendence 
of the whole horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy before it; the 
nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the guns that were in position 
carried, the camp c.nptured, and the enemy routed in every direction, tlie right 
wing and Brigadier-general Campbell’s division passing in pursuit to the east- 
ward, tho Bombay column to tlie westward of the town The retreat of tlie 
Sikh army thus hotly pressed, soon became a perfect flight, all arms dispersing 
over the country, rapidly pursued by onr troops for a distance of twelve miles. 
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their track 6trev?ii with the vfourded, thwr arms and military equipments, a d 1845 
which they threw away to conceal that they were soldiers.” , 

There was no room to douht, as at Chillianwalla, whether a victory had important 
been gained The enemy's army had been annihilated, fifty-tliree of their gims, uttia of 
being, except six, the whole they brought into action, had been captured, and 
' the Silch war was in fact ended. What made this signal success still more 
gratifying was the comparatively small cost at W'liich it had been purchased, 
tlie total British loss being only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. Well 
might the govemor-gencral say in his letter to the secret committee, “Under 
Dinne Providence the British anus liave signally triumphed. On the 21st of 
February an action was fought which must ever be regarded as one of the 
memorable in tbe annals of British warfare in India; memorable alike fr^m the 
greatness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For tbe first time Sikh and Afghan were banded together against 
the British power. It was an occasion w’liich demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a manifestation of the 
superiority of our arms as should appal each enemy, and dissolve at once tlieir 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The consequences of tbe victory wljicU 
has been won equals thS highest hopes entertained.” 

'The day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the liead of a force of 
about 15,000 men, with forty guos, resruned the pursuit of the fugitives in the ruaJiftne). 
direction of the Jheluni, but on reaebing Noornngabad, on the left bank, found 
that Shere Sing had already crossed, and was encamped on the right bank with 
the relics of his army, estimated at about 8000 men. The Sikli leader, how- 
ever, had no idea of continuing the contest, and employed tbe intervention of 
Major Lawrence, who had formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, 
to make Iiis.orvn submission together with that of the other rebel chiefa Mean- 
time, General Gilbert having crossed the Jlielum, directed his attention chiefly 
to the Afghans, who were now in full flight toward the Indus. He so nearly 
overtook them that he reached Attock, which they had just e\Tvcuated, before 
they had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, witli the view of preclud- 
ing further pursuit. He was therefore able to convey bis troops across, and 
enter the territory, of Afghanistan, but as there was now ho hope of reaching 
the flying Afghans before they entered tlie fatal Kliyber Pass, he prudently 
desisted from following them, and retraced his steps. 

With regard to the future government of 'the Punjab, the governor-general 
had already decided, and therefore no time was lost in acquainting tbe Lahore dommiou. 
council of regency that the Sikh dominion was at an end The members, aware 
that resistance would be unavailing, cont&nted themselves with endeavouring 
to obtain favourable terms, and on being assured that those of them who Lad 
not taken part in the rebellion would be libei-ally dealt with, gave their consent 
to a treaty, which, though made in the name of the maharajah, and signed by 
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A D 1549 him, could not be considered a*? l\ia, since he was then a boy of only eleven 

years of age By this so-called treaty, consisting of five articles, the ’maharajah 

Extinction for ever renounced all right of sovereignty in the Punjab, gave up all state 
property as confiscated to the British government; surrendered to the Queen of 
England ‘‘the gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from Shah Shiijali-ul- 
Jloolk by Maharajah Runjeet Sing;” and agreed to reside at such place as the 
governor-general should select, only stipulating in return that he should he 
treated with respect and honour, retain the title of “Maharajah Dhulcep Sing 
Bahadoor," and receive a pension of hot less 
tlian four, and not more than five lacs of 
rupees. It may here be mentioned as an 
interesting fact that this youthful prince 
lias since embraced Christianity. On the 
29 th of March the governor-general issued 
a proclamation in which, after narrating the 
peace and friendship which prevailed in the 
time of Runjeet Sing, the subsequent gi'oss 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, the cle- 
mency extended t 6 them after their dis- 
comfiture, and the most ungrateful return 
which they had recently made by waging 
“ a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed 
purpose of destroying the British and their 
power," proceedetl as follows: — “The goi/crnmeut of India foimeily declared 
tiiat it desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts tlio sincerity 
of its professions The government of India bos no desire for conquest now; 
but It is bound in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to 
guard the interests of those committed to its chaige To that end, and as the 
only sure mode of protecting the state fiom the perpetual recuirence of unpro- 
voked and wasting wars, the governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the 
entire subjection of a people whom their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter 
"'ft'r' " violence, no nets of fiicndsltip can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Governor-general of India has declared, and hereby procluinis, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that all the ten-itories of Mahaiajnh 
Dhulecp Sing are now and hcncefcnlh a x«>rtion of the British empire in India." 

Tlic action of Chillianwnlla, when the news of it leached this 'country, was 
generally regarded by the British public as wpuvalent to defeat and pioguostic 
of future disaster, and all eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best 
qualified to bring the war to a successful termination. The cry for his appoint- 
ment became in consequence so loud and determined that the directors, though 
ho was almost at open war with them, were compelled to yield, and tlio 
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conqueror of Scinde, u*bo thought ho liad bidden a final ftireu-ell to India, sailed ^ n i8<? 
' for it again aa commander-in-chief, on the 2'UIi of Fehniarj-, 1849. During the 
voyage, xrhen off Ceylon, ho received intclUgencc of the victor}' of Gujerat. As SirOurie* 
tbe circumstances under which his appointment liad been made were thus 
. entirely changed, and as he svas himself by no means of a tractable teinj>er, it is 
. easy to imderstand that it was not long before be began to find himself in a false 
IwsUion Others soon came to be of tbe same opinion, and not a few, who were 
smarting under his severe though probabl}* not undeserved censures, began to 
>vait for his halting. The govcmor-genoml was for above entertaining an}* such 
feeling himself, or of couutcnancing it in others, but he was jealous of Ins 
authority, and is said to have hinted to the new commander-iu-chief, at their 
verj’ first intendew, that lie mast beware of encroaching on it Ibere was thus 
from the outset no great prospect of harmonious co-operation, and before a year 
• elajised a collision took place. Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed among 
the sepoys serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause of it was a diminu- 
tion of pay, produced by a government regulation nfiecting their allowance for 
purchasing foot!, Sir Cliarles Kapler suspended the regulation on hi.s own 
responsibility, without waiting to obtain the sanction of^tbo governor-general, 
who was then at sea, or even consulting the supremo council. Subseqnently he 
had not only disbanded the CCth native infantry, on the ground of mutin}', ns 
he was entitled to do, but also by another slrclcb of authority had given its 
colours-to a Ghoorka battalion, wliich was henceforth to rank ns the C6th instead 
of the regiment disbanded This latter proceeding the govcrnor-geneml simply 
disapproved of by letter, but the former proceeding wa.s deemed too serious an 
encroachment to be thus quietly disposed of, and the decision in regard to it 
was communicated in a formal letter addressed by the government secretny to 


the adjutant-general of tl^e army. Tliis letter wa-s a reprimand of the harshest 
description, both in form and in substance. Tliroiigh it the commander-in-chief 
was told that the governor-general in council viewed the orders which he has 
issued to the otEccra in the Punjab “with regret and dissatisfaction” — and given 
to understand for his future guidance “that the governor-general in council will 
not again permit the commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue 
orders, which shall change the pay and allowances of the troojis servin:: in IntEn, 
and thus practically to exercise an authority wliich Ijns been res^red and inc*«t 
properly reserved; for the supreme government alone" .iUlsr a reprimand 
nothing but resignation could have been anticipated, ss'i &w.:rdi:clv on the 
22d May, it was transmitted through Lord Fitzrriy SrciiTSc.; iie Bake cf 
Wellington, .the commander-in-chieC His rir ii; alwav? j 


stanch friend of Sir Charles Kapler, and Ls-dersne; laafcZf in 
appointment, was greatly displeased w;*i 13 ^- ^ j. * 

it up, and moreover declared his er mr-j-r- ■ 

censured. Sir Charles Kapler ^ ^ j’T-"' 
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A D 1853 . plea-sing to add, that by none was Le welcomed more heartily than by the Duke 

of Weirino-ton. The interview is thusgraphicaUy described by Iiimself: '‘Inever 

n«ignat.on was Ro kindly, so graciously receivefl as just now by the duke; I thought ho 
would have embraced me. ‘VTiU your grace let me put your name on my carcl 
Kipier "Wednesday? Oh yes! yes! and I will go there, and take care 

to tell the queen that you are there ; she will be glad to see you safe back, and 
so am I, so is everybody." As an appropriate supplement to this anecdote, it 
may be mentioned that Sir Charles was one of the pall-bearers at the duke’s 
funeral, and caught a cold which accderated his death. Disease had indeed 
long been preying upon him, but he was permitted to exceed the allotted span 
of life, and was in his seventy-second year when he expired on the morning of 
the 29th of August, 1853. 


CHAPTER IX. 



Dew Burmese war— Capture of Martaban, Ran^n, and Preme— AnsexaHon of Pegu — Peace with 
Burmah— Claims of the Bntiah government in India as the paramount power — Annexation of Ouila 

TermisatioB of the ^farguis of Palboueie’e gorenunent— Changes in the constitution of the East 

India Company. 

!HE Sikh war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, than atten- 
tion was called to an opposite quarter. Under the treaty wth 
Burmah, British subjects trading to its ports were entitled to 
“■cJk "the utmost protection and security." The governor of Rangoon 
was charged wit!i grossly violating this obligation, and in addi- 
tion to individual complaints, a formal memorial was presented to the council 
at Calcutta, by several merchants and commanders of trading vessels, in which 
they stated that they had "for a long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 
injustice of the Burmese authorities” at Rangoon, and that trade was "seriously 
obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence," Commodore Lambert, ot 
her majesty’s ship Foz, was therefoie ordered to proceed with his ship jind a 
small squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation In doing so, he was directed 
to use the utmo'st c.aution,' He was first to addre.S3 a letter to •the governor of 
Rangoon, briefly setting forth the facts of each case. If compensation was 
granted, tlic matter was not to be carried any further; but as it seemed very 
probable that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, be was fumislied 
with a letter to tbc King of Ava, which was to be foi-warded only in the event 
of a refusal by tbc governor of Rangoon, and recommended the removal of this 
officer as essential to a continuance of good understanding between tbo two 
governments. 
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Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoonin the endof November, 1851 , and on a p 
. the 28tb of this montli addressed alettcr to tU council at Calcutta, explaining his 
reasons for “ deviating” from part of their instructions as to the niodeof demanding 
redress. The charges made against the governor, instead of being overcharged, act* 
fell, he said, far short of the truth, and tlicrcfore, since it mu-st be as useless as it 
- Tvas unpleasant to attempt an arrangement with an official guilty of such gross 
misconduct; he had at once forwarded the letter to the King of Aya, and along 
vnth it a letter from himself to the prime-minister. In transmitting these letters 
through the governor of Rangoon, he addressed him in the following laconical 
terms; — "I shall 
expect that every 
despatch will be 
used for forward- 
ing the same, and 
1 hold you lespon- 
sible for an answer 
being delivered in 
these waters with- 
in five weeks from 
this day." The 
governor - general 
was of opinion that 
Commodore Lam- Motutn^ — r>c8ln••tuu>lfit»al/l'&denx«««■ 

hert had "exercised 

a sound discretion" in so for deviating fiom Uis instructions by "cutting off 
all discussion with the local governor,” but he at the- same time cautioned 
him "not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war except in the lost 
resort, and after everj* other raetho<l has been tried without success.” On the 
supposition that the King of Ava might either decline to answer the letter, or 
refuse to comply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus; "The 
only course we can pursue which would not on tlie one hand involve a dan- 
gerous submission to injury, or on the other hand precipitate us prematurely 
into a war whicli moderate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to 
establish a blockade of the two rivers at Moulmein, by whicli the great mass of 
the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to jjass.” 

On the 1st of Januarj’, 1852, the court of Avsk returned an answer which ner«scf^'i 
seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settlement, since it announced that the 
obnoxious governor had been recalled, and his successor instructed to make due 
compensation. The commodore, encouraged by this friendly proceeding, immedi- 
ately endeavoured to open a communication with the new govern or, and with this 
view having addressed a letter to him,sent Commander Fislihourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Tlieir reception was the very opposite of what had 
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AD 1 SS 2 . been anticipated. After being subjected to ignommious treatment they were 

obliged to return with the letter undelivered, and without seeing the governor, 

Ne-TBor. who. they were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked. This treatment 
was at once resented, by establishing a blockade. It would have, been well if 
the commodore had-stopped here, instead of taking a step which made hostilities 
• all but inevitable His own explanation is as follows- — “Having failed in 
canyiog out tbe instructions of the government of India by the_^cohduct of the 
governor of Rangoon, whom I considered as speaking the voice of the court of 
Ava, I could regard it as nothing but a national insidt that had been offered to 
the British flag, and accordingly gave directions to Commander Fishboume, of 
the Hermes to take possession of a ship belonging to the King of Ava by way 
of reprisal” Shortly after this exploit he set sail for the mouth of the river. 
Tbe Fox met with no obstruction, but when the Hermes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the port of Rangoon by the name of the 
Yellow Ship, and belonging to the king, the Bamtese opened their fire upon 
her from a stockade She of course returned it with shot and shell, and had 
little difficulty in silencing her opponents Actual hostilities being thus com- 
menced on tbe 10th of January, Commodore Lambert hastened off in the 
Hermes to Calcutta to report Still anxious, if possible, to avert “ the terrible 
extremity of war," Uio governor-general in council once more addressed a 
letter to the King of Ava, which, afteranaiTative of previous proceedings, made 
ftidnM the following specific demands- — “1 Your majesty, disavowing the acts of the 
th»Kinj present governor of Rangoon, shall, by the hands of your ministers, express 
“ great regret that Captain Fishboume and the Britisli officeis who accompanied 

him were exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on tlie 
Cth of January last. ' 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, in compensation for the 
loss of property which British merchants may have suffered in the burning of 
that city by tlie acts of the piesent governor, and in consideration of tlie 
expenses of preparation for war, your majestj' will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India. S Your majesty wHl direct 
tiiat an accredited agent, to be appointed in conformity witii tlie 7th article of 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty’s servants there, and shall at all times he treated with the respect due 
to the representative of the British government. 4 Your majesty will direct 
the removal of the present governor of Rangoon, whoso conduct renders it 
impossible that the government of India should consent to any official inter- 
course witli him.” Immediate assent to these conditions, and their complete 
. fulfilment on or before the Ist of April next, or immediate war. were the only 

nltei-natives that could now be offered. The Burmese by non-compliance with 
tlie former alternative virtually accepted the latter, and loth govei-nmcnts 
prejwriHl for svar. 
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. The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the one from Calcutta a n 
and the other from Madraa The former, under the command of General Godwin, 
who had served' in the former Burme*se war, and to whom the charge of the E*roditioji 
whole expedition was now intrusted, sailed from the Hooghly on the 28th of Bimnaii. 
March, and anived on the 2d of April off the mouth of that branch of the Irawadi 
on wliich Rangoon stands Here he found Admiral Austen, the naval com- . 
mauder-itv-cUief, who had- come from Penang m Rattler. The Madras 

armament had not yet arrived, hut delay being deemed inexpedient, it was 
resolved forthwith -to attack Martaban, situated on the east ooast near tiie mouth 
of the Salwein, op- 
posite to iloulmein. 

The attack was 
made at daybreak 
of the 5th of April. 

The admiral, not- 
withstanding the 
numerous slioais 
and cuiTents whicli 
obstructed his pro- 
gress, moved . up 
with Hn'c steamers, 
and placed the 
RciWZcr withitt 200 
ysrds of the cH}' 
wall Under cover 

of the tremendous fire which he then opened, the trooj)S landed, and effected 
an easy capture. 

The Madras division having arrived,^tlie admiral again moved up tlje river, operatiow 
and anchored close off Rangoon. On the lUIi of Apiil the fire which the 
enem}’ had opened from both banks was silenced by the steam frigates, and on 
the 1 2tli the troops, after landing, began to move forward. " They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godvrin in his despatch, “when, on opening some 
rising ground to our right, guns opened on us, and shortly after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was a new mode of fighting with the 
Burmese, no instance having occurred last war of their attacking our flauks, or 
leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken place, I make 
this remark, as they are now not only good shots, but bold in their operations, 
and clever in selecting their ground and covering themselves.'’ Tlielr new 
tactics, however, though they increased the number of casualties, proved 
unavailing, and they were driven hack to the eUelter of a strong stockade, 
from wliicli the}’ kept up a fire of musketry, so steady and effective, that it was 
not carried ^vithout “a very severe loss,” and sudi a “complete exhaustion of 
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A D the storming porty," that though it was only eleven o’clock A.M , the general 

resolved to halt where he was, after concentrating the force “in as strong a 

position as the country' admitted of” This halt on the 12th was followed by 
another on the 13th. becaase tbe heavy guns could not be forwarded “before 
the middle of that day,” and the troops therefore did not move again till the 
morning of the 14th. Before proceeding to detail the subsequent operations, it 
^\^ll be proper to mention, that in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost 
entirely destroyed by 6re, and that in comsequence, instead, of tbe old tomi 
wbicb stood on the river bank, a new town had been formed about a mile and 
of a quarter from it. “ It is,” says General Godwin, “nearly a sqnare, with a bund _ 
r'l or mud wall about sixteen feet high and eight broad ; a ditch runs along each 

side of the square, and on tbe north side, where the pagoda stands, it has been 
very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. 
The distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of the town is about three- 
quarters of a mile, and it (the town) is .something moro than that breadth from 
east to west Tlio old road from the river to tbe pagoda comes up to the south 
gale, nmning tbrougli the new town, and it was by this road the Burmese had 
settled that we should attack it, and where tliey had made every preparation 
to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of cannon and 
other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men ” 

An Oh-sault made in the direction where the enemy expected svould, in 
lu a. Godwin’s opinion, have cost him half his force, and his plan tbemforo 

was to force his way into the pagoda, by moving on a road which "entirely 
turned all the defences of this real stronghold." He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, passed tlio stockaded town, and got to 
the east side of the pagoda, the capture of whicJi, as the key of the place, was 
his main object. A battery of heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened 
with so much elTect that tbe assault, wliicli had been fixed for noon, took place 
an hour sooner, and was completely successful The city and all the country 
around fell with the pagod.a. Tbe next capture was Bassein, situated aliout 
si-sty miles above tbe mouth of the river of B.ajnc name, forming the most 
westerly branch of tbe Irawadi Tliis place, standing in a deep re-entering 
angle of tbe river, was surrounded by an irregular fortificiition. It was 
captured on tbe 17tli of ilay after a sharp contest, and tbe general, contenting 
hirnscif with le.aving a small ganison in it, returned with the remainder of hi** 
force to Ikingoon. 

Though the Bunnese bail already lost three of their most important towns 
and sustained defi-at in cverj' encounter,* they were so far from showing signs 
«>f hubinission. that on tlio 2Cth of May they made a Imld attempt to recover 
Martalinn, by stublcnly alUcking it with a force of about 1000 men. The 
Mnall garrison, by signal gallantn-, wero able to maintain their ground, but so 
murb confidence and daring wen* displayed by Uic enemy, aa to show that 
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still more decisive measures Tvould Ije necessarj' in order to luimble them. It a n isjg. 
was therefore resolved to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or Umerapoora, 
by moving up the main branch of the Ira wadi, and making an attempt upon 
Prome. "With this ^’iew Captain Tarlelon was despatched with five steamers 
early in July, to examine its position and defences. On this occasion he did 
much more than was expected, for he not only forced hi.s way up the river in 
the fixce of all the obstructions thrown in Ins way, but by choosing a navigable 
channel, different from that bj’ which the Burmese, to the number of about 
10,000, were waiting his approach, lie reached Prome on the 9th of July, and 
found it w’ithout a garrison. This was indeed a prize had be been able to take 
advantage of-it, but as he had not been furnished udtb the means, he could 
only cany off a few guns, spike others, destroy the stores, and retvirn. 

The apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, having shown the 
necessity of carrying on operations on a more extensive scale than had been 
originally contemplated, the governor-general repaired in person to Rangoon, 
where he arrived on the 27th of July. During his stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements should be 
for^varded, so as to raise the whole force, henceforth dignified with the title of 
the army of Ava, to the number of nearly 20,000 men. iluch time was spent 
in preparing reinforcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in sight of Prome. 

The Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. “ Upon our advanced Ceneno 
guard reacliing the pagoda,'’ says General Godudn in his despatch, “it found d«niwry 
that the enemy had abandoned that position, as well as the heights beyond it, 
leaving in our possession an entirely evacuated town, overgrown with thick 
and rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps." The general 
appears to have been somewbat puzzled at the facility with wdiich a place, on 
which he had so long hesitated to advance, had been jneldcd, but adds, as if in 
justification of bis own dilatoriness, that be had been *‘for a long time aware 
of the a.ssemblage of a laige force about ten miles east of Prome,” and tliat he 
had “ascertained, from \ery good authority, that they have now' about 18,000 
men well posted in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturaUy 
expects him to add that he was just preparing to encounter this.host, and thus 
crorvn his liitherto comparatively tame campaign with a signal victory. 
Nothing, however, was further from his intenUon; and it is therefore with a 
feeling somewhat stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very 
next sentence of his despatch writing as follows: — is not my intention to 
disturb them at present in any way, as by their concentration at that place, 
the fine force now assembling here will have an opportunity of striking a blow 
which may put an end to much future opposition." From such tactics nothing 
was to be expected. 

Early in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, situated on the 
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of that name, about fifty mil& above the junction of the Rangoon, and 

effected its capture. Unfortunately, however, in accordance witli the desultory 
mode of warfare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to pursue, 
the detachment was too small to leave a gamson in it, and ns a natural conse* * 
quence, as soon as it departed the Bormeso returned and resumed possession as 
before. It thus became necessary to repeat the capture. For this purjiose 
four river steamers, iia\dng on board 300 of the Bengal fusiliers, 300 of the 
Madras fusiliers, and tOO of tlio 6th Madras native infnntrj’, with details of 
artillery and sappers, and two guns, sailed from Rangoon on tlie 19th of 
November, and having anchored on the evening of tlie 20th a little below 
Pegu, disembarked the troops on tho following morning. General Godwin’s 
despatch contains the following description of the locality: “Tho site of the 
old city, wherein tho enemy was posted, is formed by a square surrounded by a 
high bund, each side of wlilch is presumed to be about two miles in lengtli. 
The west side faces the river, and the square is surrounded /by 'a wet moat, 
between seventy and eighty paces wide. From the soutli-west angle there is 
a causeway over the moat, close to and parallel witli the river This cause- 
way the enemy had made exceedingly strong by traverses, and breaking it 
down at various intervals to prevent our advance On the whole of tho south 
face of the bund, fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile and a qimrtcr As tho causeway on the right of 
their position was so narrow tliat only a fde of men could advance along it 
against their numerous musketry and local impediments, I abandoned all idea 
of attacking them there. It was therefore determined to force our way along 
the moat, and to turn the left of their position on tho south face of tho square.” 
In carrying out this plan the troops had to struggle "through the almost 
impenetrable grass and jungle along the outer moat,” exposed to a warm fire. 
At last, however, they reached a part of the moat which admitted a passage 
beyond tbe enemy’s left, and turned their position. Here, having gallantly 
.stormed a post which was defended by two guns, they halted for some time to 
refresh themselves and collect tlie wounded, and then again advanced hy an 
excellent path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied without 
difficulty, and completed the capture of the place. After garrisoning it with 
400 men under Major Hill, General Godwin, who had personally superintended 
the capture, reUirned with the remainder of the force to Rano-oon. In leaving 
Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance of that desultoiy and 
inefficient mode of warfare on which wo have already animadverted. Tlie 
consequence was that the Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without 
opposition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack on the pagoda, 
which they completely invested so as to shut up the garrison within its 
precincts. The first attack was vigorously repulsed, but in a few days after a 
second attack of a still more formidable character was made, and Major Hill, 
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scarcely able to jnaintain bis position, "was obliged to make an urgent applica- a d. iss; 
tion for speedy reinforcements. The generd^ now did what he ought to Iiave 
done at first, and set out for Pegu with a force of about 1350 men. During his 
passage up tlie river he paid the penalty of liis former negligence, by the state tiieun 
of fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely venturing to hope that 
Ills small garrison had been able to hold out against tlieir numerous and perse- 
vering foes. His intense anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant ^ 
view of the pagoda, and ascertained by his telescope that a single individual 
observed upon it was a lladras lascar. The garrison, had indeed made a most 
gallant defence, and were justly complimented in a general order expressing . 
“admiration of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) 
made by Major Hill and tha brave handful of officers and soldiers under his 
command, for so many daj's and anxious nights, cut off as they were from the 
succour of their comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, as well as 
by the distant ^communication with the head-quartem of the army.” It seems 
not to^lmve occurred to the general when penning this order, that be would be 
expected to explain why, when he had it in his power to provide an adequate 
gariison, he left only what he himself calls a “brave handful.” 

On the 20th tf December, after receiving intelligence of the capture of 
Pegvi, the governor-general issued the following proclamation: — “The coui-t ‘ 
of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and insults which ' 
British subjects had suffered at the hands of its seiv'ants, the Governor-general 
of India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. Tlie foiis 
and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked and captured ; the Burmese 
forces have been dispersed wherever they have been met; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. The just and moderate 
demands of the government of India have been rejected by. the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the injiuy that was 
done has been disregarded ; and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of liis kingdom has bee.n with- 
held. Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the governor-general in council has resolved, and hereby proclauns, that 
the province of Pegu is now, and sljall be henceforth, a portion of tlie British 
territories in the East Such Burman troops as may 3’et remain within the 
province shall be driven out; civil government .shall immediatelj’ be established; 
and officere shall be appointed to administer the afiaira of the several distiicts. 

The govei-nor-general in co\mcil hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
commit themselves to the authoritj* and to confide securelj* in the protection 
of the British government, whose power they have reen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked b^’ justice and beneficence. The governor-general in 
council having exacted the reparation he deems sufficient, desires no further 
conquest in Burmah, and is willing to coi^ent that hostilities should cease. 
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A.D m-L But if tbe King of Ava shall fail to renew his former relations of fiiendship 

with the British government, and if ho shall recklessly seek to dispute its quiet 

possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, the governor- 
general in council mil again put forth the power he holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of tbe Barman state, and to the ruin and exile of 
the Idng and his race.*’ 

suSmiMinn Qwing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Irawadi, trade with 
of the interior was entirel}' stopped, and provisions rose to famine prices in the 
Bunneso capital. The old king, to whose obstinacy the continuance of the war 
was atti'ihutable, became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother.. Shortly afteiavards overtures 
for peace were made, and on the 4th of April, 1853, British and Burmese com- 
missioners met at Prome to arrange the terms. During the conference, which 
lasted nearly two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxiou.s for peace, 
and offered to sign a treaty^in accordance with the proclamation annexing 
Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed not at lleeaday, as the British, who had 
taken possession of that place, proposed, but lower down in tbe vicbiity of 
Prome. On application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, but so far from having the desiretl effect, they receded from their previ- 
ous declarations, and on the 9th of May returned with an answer, to the effect 
that the king could not "assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory 
should be made” They were of course immediately dismissed, and it seemed 
Peaof with as if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever. It happily proved 
otherwise. The objection, it afterwards appeared, was not so much, to tbe 
cession of territory, as to the humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the 
king, who was aware of the ruin which awaited liim should hostilities be 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter to tho governor- 
general, in which be virtually granted all that had been asked of him. Tbe 
governor-general accepted this equivalent^ and on tlie 30th of June, 1853, issued 
a notification, proclaiming the restoration of peace. Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively b-arren of brilliant events, added to our 
empire in the "East a province containing 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, whicli had long been discountenanced by the 
home authorities, on the ground that our Indian empire was already of unwieldy 
magnitude, was once moie in the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, th.at in 
the cases of the Punjab and Pegu, necessity overruled all (juestions of policy, 
and no alternative remained bat to incorporate them witii the British territories 
since in no other way was it pebble to obtain at once compensation for the 
p-sst and security for the future. ' In both wnrs the British government, while 
anxiously desiring pence, had been forced to take up aims in order to rep«l 
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unprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment bad not exceeded the due a d isis 
measure of retribution, by the extinction of the one kingdom and the dismem- 
berment of the otiier. But liiere were annexations of a diflereut kind, in 
reward-to which the above pleas of necessity and just retribution could not be 
urged— annexations made in time of peace, witliout provocation, and on the 
simple ground that tbe territories annexed had lapsed to the British govern- 
ment, as the paramount power, by the failure of other heirs. The first case of 
importance in which this principle of annexation ^vas fully avowed and acted 
upon was that of Sattara. In a previous part of this vrork it has been told how 
the Rajahs of Sattara, who were the original, and continued to be recognized 
as the nominal heads of tbe llahratta confederacy, had been gradually deprived 
of all real power by tlicir peislvwas or prime-tuinisters, and at last reduced to 
the condition of state prisoners. IVhen the rule of the peisUwa was extin- 
guished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it expedient to reinvest the 
titular rajah Pertaub Sing with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose 
entered into a treaty with him, by wliidi he himself, his heirs and successors, 
were guaranteed in possession of a tenitory 3 *ielding about £200,000 of revenue. 

Pertaub Sing, for alleged riolations of the treat}*, was deposed by the British ciwia* 
government in 1830, and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848. He left leaductott 
no issue, but a few hours before his death adopted a boy distant!}’ related to 
, him. This adoption having been made in regular form was recognized as 
binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the rights which his adoptive 
father could convey to him, but it was denied that the succession to the raj 
was one of those rights. Sattara, it was said, was a British dependency, and 
adoption could have no validity to carry the succession, until it was sanctioned 
by the paramount power. On this ground the adoption was so far set aside, 
and Sattara was incorporated with the British territories. Tbe principle, to 
which efiect -was thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 24th Januai}’, 1349:— “That by the general law 
and custom of India, a dependent principality Uke that of Sattara cannot 
pas.s to an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; that we 
are under no pledge direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.” 

In the above case of Sattara two questions were considered. Had the British 
government a legal right to seize and appropriate Sattara as a lapsed princi- 
pality? Was it expedient, all circumstances cousidered, to enforce this right? 

Both these questions were answered in the affirmative, and Sattara ceased to 
exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the questions of right and expediency' are perfectly distinct, arid that cases 
might occur when the one w'as answered in the affiimative, and the other 
without any inconsistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which 
occurred was of this description. On the 10th of July, 1852, the Rajah of 
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A I. !$-« Kcrowly, a minor Rajpoot Male, wlicm csipital U Mtuatcd about ciglity milci 
■fcouth-wcst of Agra, dictl without iwue, but tlimigli ho was a mere* youth In* 
Ti.,>g..«r had adopted a f=on. without applying for the sanction of the Uritivh govt-ni- 
mont, Tlie govemor-genemV who npi»«ir?» lo Imvo adopted aunexalion ns th*' 
anS*.' hoystoiie of his policy, was bent on canying out the precedent c-staMi-htd iti the 
(,f Sat6;tm, and u'otdcl hai’e at ouce pmereded to cxtinguisli tlm mj. as a 
dependency whicli had lai>sei1 to the paramount jmwer by t!ie failure of heirs, 
though he at the Kimo time freely admitted "that the continuance of the n>j 
would be a measure catculalctl lo reassure and conciliate the g<Kxl uill of the 
slates of Rajpootana.** Fortunately, in this instance the directors took a safer 
and wo tliink a far more injuitablc cwirse, an<l s'U the 2f)th of .Tauuaty, 1833, 
announced their decision that the Rucccssion of the adopted son should be 
sustainciL Tliey had not, tbej* said. abandonc<l the prineijilo fsinblislicil iJi the 
ense of SaUnm, bv\t they saw ’’a mivtk<Hl distuictiui\ In'tsvcoji the ca*>es," Sattara 
being “a creation ntid gift, of the IWtisb government, whilst Kcrouly is one of 
the oldest of the Rajpoot 6tal»*s, which has lx*en under the rule of its imlisc 
princes fi-om n period long anterior lo tlio Jlrilish power in India. It stands 
to us only in the iclatiou of a protectotl ally, ntvd pcthaj« there is tio part of 
India where it is les-s desirable, except on the alrongest grounds, to eulislitute 
our governtnont for that of the native mlers." 
jh*n« which tho question was raised was that of Jlmnsl, a 

territory in the novtli-we.st of Riindelcund, with a)) area of nl)Out 2COO wjuaru 
iniles, and a population oxceeiVmg 250,000. This wnnll Bundela stale was 
tributary to the peisliwa, and of couree, when all his rights woio forfeited, 
became tributary to the llritish government At this lime it was held by 
Shpo Row Bliao, with the title of soubahdar, but ns ho bad claims to favour 
in return for important sersdecs which be liad rcnderc*! during the Slaliratta 
war, the inferior right Implied by bis title was overlooked, nnd a treaty was 
entered into, by which at his spocuil request the right of Rucccasion was "con- 
firmed in perpetuity” to Row Ram Cliuud Ida grandson. Acconlingly, by the 
second article, the British government, with a view to coniinn the fidelity nnd 
attachment of the govemroent of Jhausi, "consents to acknowledge, nnd liereby 
constitutes Row Ram Cliund, his heirs and RUcces.sors, hereditary mlers of 
the territory,” &c. Row Ram Cliund, who succeeded under this treaty, was 
permitted in 1832 to exchange tlic title of soubahdar for that of rajah, and 
held the government till 1835, when he dletl without is.suc. Acompetition for 
the succession then arose, and was decided by the British government in favour 
of Roav Rugonath, a son of Sbeo Row Bliao, and consequently uncle of the late 
rajali. Row Rugonath, who was a leper, and so incompetent to nilc that the 
British agent in Bundelcnod was obliged to assume the administration, died in 
1838. Like bis predecessor he left no issue, and after another competition his 
brother, Baba Gunghadar Row. nowtlie only remaining male descendant of 
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Sheo Eow Bhao, \vas preferred. For a time after Iiis succession tlie British a d issi 
agent continued to administer the govemraent, and the revenue, vrhicii previous 
misrule had greatly diminished, began to flourish. At last. In 1 843, an arrange- Annexation 
menl was made which restored the native administration, and Baba Gunghadar 
Row continued to nile till his^ death, on the 21st of November, 1853. As lie 
too left no issue, the (question of succession wa.s once more raised, though under 
a new form. The Avhole male line of Sheb Row Bhao was extinct, hut 
Gunghadar Row had-endeavoured to secure a nominal succession to his family, 
by adopting a distant relation the very diiy before he died. The principle 
adopted in the Sattara ca.se was obviously applicable here, and the governor- 
general lodged a minute, in which he declared his opinion that the territory of 
Jhansi had lapsed to the British government, and “should be retained by it 
^equally in accordance with riglit and with sound policy.” His council having 
concurred in this opinion, he proceeded to act upon it, and on the 4th of Slarch, 

1854, announced the decision to the home authorities in the following terms: — 

“ The chief of the state of Jhansi, which was created bj' the British govern- 
ment a tributary and dependent princi|»ality, adople<l a son the day before his 
death. We have decided in accordance with a precedent in the case of tliis 
same state, that this adoption sliould not be recognized as conferring any right 
to succeed to the rule of the principality, and that as the chief has left no 
descendants, and no descendants of any preceding chief of this state are in 
existence, the state has lapsed to the British government.” These views were 
not allowed to pass without contradiction, for the %ridow of the late chief, who 
would have been entitled to tlie regency during l\»o adopted son’s minorit}'. 
presented a khurccia or petition, in W'hich she argued with somo plausibilit 3 ’ 
that the original Beraian terras interpreted "heirs and successors,” meant not 
merely “heirs of the bod}’ or collateml heirs,” but “successors in general,” and 
properly implied that “any part}’ whom he (the chief) adopted as his son, to 
perform tlie funeral rites over his body, necessaiy to insure beatitude in a future 
world, would be acknowledged by the British government as his successor, 
and one through whom the name and intere-sta of the family might be 
preserved.” This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the sanction of 
the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared the fate of Sattara, and was 
erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, thus sanctioned and Nj'spfof- 
practically acted upon for the second time, was now destined to be exemplified 
on a much* more extensive scale, and to extinguish the largest of the then 
existing Mahratta states. Eagojee Bbonsla, the Rajah of Berar, or as he was 
frecpiently designated from his capital. Rajah of Nagpoor, died on the llth of 
December, 1853. Ho left neither issue nor collateral hell’s, and had not even 
attempted to supply their place by adoption, so that the question of lapsing 
was for the first time raised in its simplest and purest form. The succession 
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AD i 8 i 4 was regulated bja“treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance." entered into ii 

1826, by which the British government, after stipulating for various advan 

Aoaeiation ta"es, includin" a large tract of territory, guaranteed “the rest of the dominion: 
of s»gpoor Nagpoor state to Ragojee Bhonsla, his heirs and successors.” At tLi 

date of this treaty Ragojee Bbonsla, who had just attained majority, assximec 
the actual administration, but lie had been the recognized ruler since 1817 
■when, thou<^h only maternally descended from the Ragojee who originallj 
founded the state, the British government conferred the sovereignty upon bin 
instead of Appa Sahib, who bad forfeited it by treachery and rebellion Ii 
this case, therefore, the claim of the British government to the “paramoim 
power” could not be questioned, and accordingly the governor-general, tnte ti 
his annexation policy, recorded his opinion “that by the death of the Rajah o 
Na^poor, without any heir whatever, the possession of his territories has revei tei 
to the British government which gave them; and further, that the possession 
thus regained should not again be given away, since their alienation a seconc 
time is called for hy no obligation of justice or equity, and is forbidden b; 
every consideration of sound policy” His lordship's language, though open ti 
criticism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, who, in hi. 
minute ou the subject, is extravagant enough to defend the annexation policy 
on the ground of its being divinely decreed. “ So for as wo can foresee tlr 
uilimate destiny of this great empire.” says Mr. Bc-TTin, “its entire possessiw 
must infallibly be consolidated in the hands of Great Britain. Thoroughlj 
believing in this dispensation of Providence. I cannot coincide in any viev 
whlcli shall have for -its object the maintenance of native rule against tlii 
progress of events which throws undisputed power into out possession.” 
ouJ». The last aud crowning act of annexation was that of the kingdom of Oude 

As it proceeded on grounds entirely different from those which have bcei 
already meutioned, and divided the opinions of tlje highest authorities, soni 
applauding it as a mn.ster-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gros 
breach of public faith, it will be proper to consider it with some care About 17CC 
when the Mogul empire was falling to ruins, Sluijali-u-Dowhih, who was its heredi 
tary vizier, and also held the souhah of Oude, seized upon t!»e latter, and became 
though still professing a nominal alle^nnce to the emperor, an independent sove 
reign. He shortly afterwards made common cause with Meer Cossim, th 
deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being signally defeated by the forces of the Com 
pany, was glad to submit to a treaty wliicli only deprived him of the districts c 
Allahabad and Corah, and left him undisputed master of all his other territorie} 
In 17C8, the Company having reason to Ulievo that he was meditating th 
recoveiy of what he had lost, bound him by another treaty not to maintain : 
larger numlKir of troops than 33.000. In 1773 he entered into tbc arrange 
inents which have loR a stain on the memory of Warren Hastings, and succeeded 
by means of British troops, shamefully hired for the iniquitous purpose, in crush 
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ing the Rohillas. On his death in 1*175, SlmjaU-u-Dowlali was succeeded by a.d ism. 
Asoff-u-Dowlah, and the Company, inking advantage of his position, obtained 
the cession of several districts, and in return for these and the payment of a ^ly 
subsidiary force engaged “to defend the soubah of Oude at all times. By 
sxibsequent arrangements the sum payable as subsidy was fixed successively at 
£500,000, £555,000, and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat AH, then nabob,' 
was induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which he ceded one 
half of his whole territory, in perpetuity as a substitute for the pecuniary 
subsidy, and the Company’, in return for the territories thus ceded, yielding a 
revenue of more than £1 ,500,000, became hoimd to defend him fi-om all foreign 
and domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be in lieu of aU 
former subsidies, and demands of every kind for the maintenance of troops in 
Oude, whether to repel foreign foes or to suppress occasional internal disturb- 
ances or rebellions; but in order somewhat to roodjly the extent of this obHga- 
titm, the nabob, wliile guaranteed in the possession and sole administration of 
his dominions, engaged to limit his own troops to a fixed number, to administer 
the government in such a manner as w'ould be conducive to the prosperity and 
calculated to secure the lives and property of his stibjecls, and moreover to 
consult and act in conformity with the advice of the British govemnient. 

Sadat Ali availed liimself to the full extent of the obligations undertaken by 
the Company, and so carefully husbanded his revenue, though now reduced to 
one half of its former amount, that at his death in 1814 the treasury, which was 
empty on lus accession, contained the large sum of £14,000,000. 

Though the government of Oude under Sadat Ali was ably administered, itiosbob 
repeated instances occurred in which the obligation to employ British troops tiUaofking. 
in the suppression of rebelHon and disorder could not be performed without 
countenancing oppression and injustice, and the resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford miHU'iry aid until he was satisfied that tlie occasion 
justified ic- . The task thus thrown, upon him was, however, of too vague and 
extensive a nature to he adequately performed, and mutual complaints disturbing 
the liarmonious co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily • 
increased under Sadat All's son and successor, Ghazee-u-din, a mere imbecile 
and debauchee, who left the government to an unscrupulous minister, and 
squandered its revenues among worthless favourites. For a time indeed the 
British.government was scarcely in a porition to remonstrate witli much effect. 

Its financial difficulties had made it draw Largely on the accumulations of the 
late nabob,* and becoming debtor to Ghazee-n-din by three successive loans of 
£1,000,000 each, of which only one had been repaid, not in money, but 
by the cession of a tract of countiy conquered from Nepaul, it could not well 
• take high ground with its creditor. On the contrary’’, a new honour was con- 
ferred upon liim in 1819, w’hen at the suggestion of the governor-general, and 
with the sanction of the Company, he threw aside his nominal allegiance to 
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.• I. iss:. Bi'llii, and placed Llmself on a footing of equality with the Jlogul, by assuming 
tlie title of king. But while instructing the lesident that the British troops 
^vere to be actively and energetically employed in the Oude territory in cases 
JrJdTTili of real internal commotion and disorder, the governor-general in council did 
|l"lrL..ii.not lose sight of the reciprocal obli^tion on the part of the king^not to 
require their interference without a just cause, and therefore, on the 22d of 
July, 1825, wrote as follows: — “Tliis principle wliich has often been declared 
and acted upon during successive governments, must still be firmly asserted, and 
resolutely adliered to; and the resident must consider it to be a positive and 
indispensable obligation of Ids public duty to refuse the aid of British troops until 
he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient grounds (to be reported in 
each case as soon as practicable, and when the exigency of the case ma}' admit 
of it, before the troops are actually emploj-ed), that they are not to be employed 
but in support of just and legitimate demands ” Ghazee-u-din and his minister, 
when thus precluded from emplojdng British troops in the perpetration of 
injustice, took the matter into their own hands, and disregarding the obligations 
of the treaty added so kigely to the native army that it amounted to 00,000 
men of all anus. 

' Ghazee-u-din was succeeded in 1827 by his son Nuseer-u-din, who imitated 
his reckless course, and kept up liis large army, of which nearly two-thirds 
were entirely without discipline, and the remaining third, though accounted 
regulars, were so only in name, being badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and placed for the most part under idle, incompetent, and corrupt 
commanders. Ahuse.s thus rose to such a height that in January, 1831, Lord 
Willbm Bentinck, in a conference with the king, distinctly warned him of hU 
determination to make a strong representation to the authorities in England, 
on the subject of the misrule prevailing in Oude, and solicit their sanction to 
the adoption of specific measures, even to the length of assuming the direct 
administration of tiie country, if the evils were not corrected in the interim 
Tlie personal warning having jKts-sed unheeded, the governor-general renewed 
it in the following year by a letter, in wbich he says: — “I do not use this 
language of strong rcmonslrunce without Jimnifest necessity. On former occa- 
_ sions the hingimge of expostulation has l»cen frequently u«cd towards you witli 
reference to the abuses of your government, and as yet nothing serious lias 
befallen you. I bescecli you however not to suffi-r yourself to be deceived into 
a false svcairily. I might nddii<» suOicieiit proof that such security would he 
fnllncious, but I am tinuHIing to wound your majesty’s feelings.” These wiini- 
itigs pas-scl unhec<lc<l. but in 1837. when Kusoer-u-din died without issue, and 
sva.s succce<]e»l by his uncle Malionied AH, advantage was taken of a new rcigti 
to place the ivl.stions bvtwwn the two governments on a more definite footing. 

ilh tills slew, a treaty wa.s concluded, by which provision wa.s made for an 
increased force to he placed more immediately under British control, and it was 
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expressly stipulated, not only that tlio king should exert himself in conceit ah i «:2 
■with the resident to remedy the existing defects of his government, but that in 
the event of liis neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the con.i.tiou 
British government would have right to appoint its own officers to the manage- “ * 

ment^of all portions of the Oude territory in which sucli' misiule might have 
occurred, and to continue such management for so long a pciiod as it might 
deem necessary. In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the assumed territories was to be rendered to his majesty, any 
surplus remaining after defrajnng all chaiges was to be paid into ln.s Ireasuiy, 
and native institutions and forms of administration were to be maintained so 
far as po.s-sible, so as to facilitate tlie restoration of the assumed territories to 
his majesty when the proper period for such restoration shotild arrive. 

Owing to the Afghan war and the mililaiy operationg subsequently under- 
taken or contemplated by Lord KUenborough, tlie increase of troops, which tho 
British government had undertaken by tho above treaty to maintain in Oude 
at its own expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did not take 
place. To this failure on our part, tlio misrule which continued to prevail UKnauti 
•in Oude ■was probably in some degree attributable; but tlie wliolc blame was 
tlirown on the px*ofligate court and cquidly profligate ministers, who certainly 
seemed determined by their gross misconduct to justify the ))arshe.st measures 
that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive steps were taken, and 
though the abuses became cveiy day more clamant, the British government 
was so much occupied otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the tlirone of Oude 
was twice vacated by death and reoccupted before tho final crisis came. In 
1842 Mahomed Ali was succeeded by bis son Soorj'a Jah, and he again, in 
February, 1847, by his son Wajid Ali Shah. The latter Avns by no means 
deficient in natural talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of 
no avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worthless favourites. 

'In the very first year of his reign, before, its iniquities were fully developed, the 
governor-genered, Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, and in a conference with the 
king caused a memorandum, prepared for the occ-ision, to be read and carefully 
explained to him. This document, after recapitulating the treaties which had 
been made with his predecessors, and showing how the British goVerament, 
being both entitled and bound by them “to interfere if necessary for the purpose 
of securing good government in Oude,” could not permit “the continuation of 
any flagrant system of mismanagement” without becoming a participator in it, 
concluded as follows : — “If Ids majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested 
by the governor-general for the improvement of his administration, he may have 
the satLsfiiction within the period specified of two years of checking and eradi- 
cating the worst abuses, and at the same time, of maintaining his own 
sovereignty and the native institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if be 
does not, if be takes a vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act on the 
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A „ governot-gcMial's advice, lie ii aware of ti.o oti.cr alternative and the conse- 

~(iueiices. It must then be manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 

r..mo,. happen, the king has received n fiicndly and timely wnming” 

«lth‘Ki.i In tlie above memorandum a rcsjnte of two years was allowed, and wlien 
ofOiiaa elapsed, though no symptom of improvement appeared, the governor- 

general (Lord Dalhoiisic) deemed it ne<»ssaty', before biking the final and 
irrevocable step, that General Sir \Y. 11. Sleeman, the resident, should make 
a tour throughout tlio country and ascertain its actual state by personal inspec- 
tion Tills tour, made in 18W 50, and since pnUislicd, completely eslabUshed 
the worst that had been alleged against tlic King of Oude and Ids creatures, 
and made it clear that the British government could not. without loss of character, 
refrain frem interference. The substance of tlic resident's report is thus given 
Sirn u in a. letterwhich he addressetl to the governor-general in 1852: — "Ko part of 
rejilrt*''* the people of Oude are more anxious for the interposition of our government 
than the membera of the roj'ol family; for tliere is really no portion more 
helpless and oppressed; none of tbeiii can ever approach the king, who b 
surrounded exclusively by eumichs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than either, 
and the minister and Ills creatures, who are worse than all. They appropriate 
at least one half of the revenues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing but knaves of the very worst kind in the administration. The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and made to do 
whatever they wish him to do, and to give whatever orders may best suit their 
private interests. At present the most powerful of tlic favourites arc Becanut* 
od-Doula and Hussein-od-Doula, two eunuchs; Anees-od-Doula, and llosahib* 
od-Doula, two fiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and his creatures. Tlic 
minister could not stand a moment without the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, 
and he is obliged to acquiesce in all the orders given by the king for their 
^ benefit. The fiddlers have control over the administration of civil justice ; the 
eunuchs over that of criminal justice, public buildings, &c. Tlic minister lias 
the land revenue; and all are making enormous fortunes.” After adveiting to 
what he conceived to be the proper remedy. Sir W. Sleeman continued thus:— 
“What the people want, and most eamratly pray for, is that our government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of governing them well and perman- 
ently. All classes, save the knaves who now surround and govern the king, 
earnestly pray for this — the educated classes, because they would then have a 
chance of respectable empli^ent, wliicli none of them now have; the middle 
classes, because they find no protection or ^encouragement, and no hope that 
, their children will be permitted to inherit the property they may leave, not 
invested in our government securities^ and the humbler classes, because they 
are now abandoned to the.merwless rapacity of the starving troops and other 
public establishments, and of the landholders driven or invited into rebellion 
by the present state of misrule. There is not, I believe, another government 
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iu India so entirely opposed to the b6st interests and most earnest wishes of ad 1352 
the people as that of Oude now is; at least I have never seen or lead of one. 

People of all classes have hecome utterly weaiy of it” 

Tliough the necessity of interference was allowed on all hands to be urgent, octcmmu- 
tlie attention of the government was so mnch engrossed by the protracted enueioua^ 
hostilities in Burmab, and preparations for a new war, in which an open ladu 
rupture with Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved us, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final step was 
taken. Tlie governor-general, wbo^ terra of office was about to expire, was 
well aware of the difficulties with which the question was beset, and might 
have evaded responsibility by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was 
far too manly to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure from India 
absolutely necessarj’, he would remain if they desired it, and give practical 
effect to their decision in regard to Oude. This offer was gladly accepted by 
the home authorities, who lm\’ing decided on assuming the government of tho 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode of procedure. In 
this, we cannot help .thinking, he was more than unfortunate. Annesotion 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude as a native government, and the 
nullification of all subsistlDg treaties with it, was deci-eed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. Neither in this docu- 
ment nor in the instructions given to Colonel Outram, the resident, can wo 
discover anything but a series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach 
of national faith. According to the account given, all the relations and mutual 
obligations of the two governments were regulated by the treaties of 1801 and 
1837. By the former treaty the Biitish government obtained the perpetual 
cession of one half of the Oude territory, for xmdettaking to defend tlie otlier amaiionci 
half from all foreign ^and domestic enemies, and the Oude go\'ernment wa.s 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, and act in con- 
formity to the counsel of the Company's officers; by the latter treaty it was 
stipulated tiiat in tlie event of a reformed administration not being establislied, 
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A T. 185 ! Berious obstacle. Its very definiteneas would not allow any other penalty than 
that which it prescribed to be exacted, and therefore if annexation was to be 
Q'latioi. persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the treaty of 1837 was 
not binding. The means employed for this purpose were certainly very Jesuitical, 
of jiig q£ whom the treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed 

it iritli great reluctance, tbe governor-general bad ratified it, and nothing 
occurred to throw tbe least suspicion on its validity. On the contrary, Lord 
Auckland, under whose government it was concluded, refen'ed to it in 1839, in 
a friendly letter addressed to Uie King of Oude, as “tbe recent treaty of lltli 
September, 1837," and after complimenting him on having, “in comparison witli 
times past, greatly improved the kingdom," conveyed to him the giatifying 
intelligence that ho had in consequence been authorized by the couit of 
directors, if he tlioughfc it “advisable for tbe present,” to relieve his majesty 
“from part of the clause of tbe treaty alluded to, by which clause expense is • 
laid upon, your majesty.” This clause exacted from the king an annual 
payment of £100,000 for an additional subsidiaiy force, but the dii’ectora consi- 
dering that one half of the territory of Oude liad been ceded to them under 
tho e.xpress condition that such force was to be maintained at their own sole 
expense, were ashamed to enforc 9 the payment, and therefore remitted it. In 
all other respects, however, the treaty remained in full force, and even tbe 
extortionate clause demanding double payment having been remitted Only 
viBwi of " for the present,” might at any future period be revived Such was evidently 
the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also tliat of Ids two immediate 
Bciieni successors. Lord Ellenborough, when the question was piit to him, declared 
that the liome authorities did “not disallow the whole of the treaty of 1837, 
but only that portion of it which related to the payment, by tbe King of Oude 
of £1GO,000 for a military establishment of British officers ” Lord Hardinge, 
when in 1817 he threatened the King of Oude with the penalty to which he 
should subject birasclf by failing to reform his administration, at once referred 
to and recognized tho validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other tieaty is 
there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously intended Tlie thing is so 
clear that it is scarcely necessary to add the testimony of Lord Broughton, who 
ns president of the Boaid of Control at the time must have known the fact. 
“ My impression,'’ ho says, “certainly is that tho treaty of 1837 was ratified by 
government at home, after the disallowance referred to ; the whole treaty was 
not disallowed, but only one portion of it." 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to the validity of the treaty 
of 1837, one is startled on turning to the govenior-genernl’s instructions to 
Colonel Outmm, and finding such passages as ’tho following:— “It is very 
proUablc that the king in the coutso of the discussions which will take place 
witli the resident luayivfer to the treaty negotiated with his predecessor in tiie 
} oar 1 837. The resident is aware that the treaty was not continued in force, 
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having boon nnnnlletl by the court of directors ns soon ns it was received iu a p i«-. 
England. The resident is fiirllicr nwnre, tliat, nlthough the King of Oude was 
informed at that lime Hint certain provisions of tlio treaty of 1807 respecting curi-m. 
an increawl military force avnxdd not be carritHl into effect, the entire abroga- nwcMieiu 
tion of the treaty by tbo court of directors v-as never rommunicntctl to Jiis ' 

majesty. The effect of tliis reserve nnd want of full commnnicatton is felt to 
be einbarra^hig to-<lay. It i.s the more cmUirntssiiig that the cjincclletl instru- 
ment was still includctlin a volume of treaties svliich was jiublLshod in 18to 
by the authority of govennucuL nierc is no better way of encountering the 
difficulty than hy meeting it full in the face.” And Iiow was this to l>c done^ 

Simply, we would My, by admitting that the governinent stood committed to 
the tre.nly, and could not recede from It without a breach of faith. Unfortu- 
nately the governor-general took a very different view, and wrote ns follows: 

"If the king should nllude to the treaty of 1887, anil .shouhl ask why, if 
further jncasun.'s are necessary in relation to the administration of Onde, the 
largo j>owcrs which are given to tlie British government by the said treaty 
should not bo put iu force, his majesty must be inforousl that tho treaty has 
liad no existence since it wa.s communicideil to the court of directors, by wliom 
it was wholly annulled. His majc-.sty will K* reminded that the court of 
Lucknow was informed at tho time that rertain articlt-s of tho treaty of 1837, 
by whicli the payment of an additional milit.an* forai was lmpc«ed ujwn the 
king, were to be sot aside." "It must W presumed that it was not thought 
neccssaiy at that time to make any cominunicallon to Ids majesty regarding 
those articles of the In^aty which were not of ininu'diatc operation, nnd that a 
subsequent communication wan inadvertently neglcctcA T’he rvs'ulont will be 
at liberty to stale that the govemor-genoml in council regrets that anv sucli 
neglect should have taken jdacc even imidvcrtcnlly.” Such was tho inode in 
which it was proposed to "meet the difficulty full in the face," and we can noxv 
oidy wonder how it could have been supposcil |K)ssiible to do .so by a mttb--*! 
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A a im the British government simply withdrawing its guarantee and ^ving back the 

territories obtained in return for it; if the latter alternative were adopted, the 

Annexstinn KiDg of Oude might havo bectt compelled by force of arms, if more peaceful 
means proved unavailing, to perform to tbe very letter everything to which 
the treaty' bound him. This, however, was the utmost extent to which British 
interference could he legitimately earned, and gives no countenance at all 
to the extreme measure of annexation- After declaring the treaty of 1801 to 
be at an end, tbe British government had no right whatever to interfere with 
Oude any further than might he necessary in order to preserve tranquillity 
beyond its own frontier, and therefore, when instead of contenting itself udtli 
such precautions, it proceeded by a kind of coup de main to seize tbe kingdom 
of Oude and incorporate it with its own territories, it pursued a policy widcli 
wherever exemplified, whether in Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely 
reprobated. It deserved not to prosper, and in this particular case, so far as 
subsequent events j’et to be detailed entitle us to judge, it did not prosper. 
After annexation liad been finally lesolved, and all attempts to obtain tbe 
king’s consent to it had, as must have been foreseen, proved unavailing, the 
deed was executed in defiance of liirn, and published to the world by a pvocla- 
clamation which, like the deed itself, will not bear criticism. 

Lout tMi The remarks already made render it unnecessary to dissect this proclamation, 
piMiam» and show how, with all its boldness of assertion and special pleading, it com- 
pletely failed to justify the extirpation of the kingdom of Oude During fifty 
years its sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, but 
had again and again come forward in periods of the greatest emergency, and 
by liberal loans replenished the exhausted treasury of the Company. To 
abandon such an ally might have been taxed as ingratitude, but to take advan- 
tage of bis weakness to strip bim of bis territories was nn act for wbicb, unless 
it was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse. Despicable as tbe 
goveniment of Oude undoubtedly was, its inhabitants, for whose behoof alone 
we professed to interfere, made no application to ua for that purpose, and so 
far from welcoming us as deliverers, united almost ns one man in regarding us 
as invaders and unprincipled spoliators. All our professed anxietj’ for their 
prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pretence, and ascribed the loss 
of their native independence to an unbounded ambition to extend our already 


overgrown empire by any means, however unscrupulous. In couase of time, 
when the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they may arrive 
at n diireront conclusion, hut certainly the -first effects of the annexation of 
Oude was to gain us a province at a serious los.s of national character. Were it 
iiccc8s.ary, therefore, to test the merits of I/jrd Dalhousie’s administration by bi*^ 
annexation policy, p.'vrticularly as exemplified in its la-st and crowning net, it 
would be impossible to refrain from using strong terms of censure. Fortu- 
nately, be liad raerit-s of another kind wliicli gave him a foremost place among 
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hulian ntlujinistrators, and cntUl^ Inm to tlic gTAliUuk of Ids country. Even a o jsis 
in regard to Ids annexations, it must be remembered that they vrere not all 
effected by ouostionable means. At least two of tUc’in— the Pmdab and Pegu — ‘ f 

were- legithnato conquests made in wars wliicli the unprovoked aggressions toojiev 
of the Sikhs and Burmese had rendered inevitable The admirable adminis- 
tnition of the fonucr of these province.s, carried on under his lordship’s auspices, 
is one of the greatest glories of his government His other merits cannot be 
better summed up than in the following extract from an article in the Times : — 

"He could point to niilwa^’s planned on an enormous scale, and partly com* 

-menced: to 4000 miles of electric tclegrapji spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than £50 a mile ; to 2000 miles of road bridged and metalled, near the 
whole distance fhim Calcutta to Peshawer; to the opening of the Ganges canal, 
the laigcst of the kind in the world; to the progress of the Punjab canal, and of 
many other important works of irrigation all over India; ns well a.s to the 
re-organixation of an ofliclal department of public works. Keeping equal pace 
with these public ■works, he co\ild refer to tbe postal system, whicb he intro* 
duced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a letter from Peshawer to 
Cape Comorin, or from As-sam to Kumichcc, is conveyed for jeh, or -^tli of the 
old charge; to the iinjiroved training ordained for the civil service, covenanted 
and imcovcnanteil ; to the improvement of education and prison discipline ; to the 
organization of the legislative council; to the reforms whicli it had decreed, 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to many again, and relieving all persons 
from the risk.of forfeiting property by a cliangc of religion.'’ As tlie Marquis 
of Dalbousie was only forty-four years of age wlicn he quitted India, on the 
Gtli of March, 185G, it was hoped that he had then only performed the first act 
of the brilliant career for which his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. 

He foreboded othenvise, and in replying to a parting address from tbe inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to liis feelings: " I have played out my 
part; and while I feel that in my case the principal act in the drama of my 
life is ended, I shall be content if tbe curtain should drop now on my public 
career.” Tbe words were almost prophetic, for he only retunied with a broken 
constitution to linger out a few years and die. This melancholy event took 
place on the 19th of December, 1860. 

Before closing tlie -narrative of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, somechangeju 
account must be given of an important change which was made in the consti- toti^ortii* 
tution of the Company. The act which regulated it being fixed to expire on 
the SOth of April, 1854, it was deemed necessarj’ to anticipate that event by 
new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August. 1853, an act (16 and 
17 Viet, a 95) -was passed, by which, until parliament should otherwise provide, 
all the territories then in the possesrion and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under sneb government in trust for her 
majesty. As the act was avowedly temporary, and only remained in force for 
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A I) 18^3 1 very sLort period, it wiU be sufficient, instead of girnigivn nn*vl_)'^is of its 
contents, to mention its two uaost important piovisions — the Oiie by wlucb'the 
t number of directois was reduced fiom twenty four to eigtiteen, ‘of wliom 
tuDoncfthe fc^Tclve ouly were to be elected by the propnetois, and siv to be nominated by. 
conjpimT hei majesty — and the other by winch the appointments to the civil service 
and fJiose of assistant suigeon in Ihdia were withdrawn fiom thq directors 
and thrown open to public competition * 
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FROil THE* SEPOY ilUTENT TO THE PEESE2fT TDIE 


CHAPTER I 



Lonl Caonmj ^rernor-genenJ— Mutinous q>u-it prevalent ani«nij the Bengal sepoys— Objection to 
'greased c-artmlges — ^Mutiny at Dtrbampoor— Precautionafy measures adopted by government— 
: DislJandment of the 10th and 3fth native regiments at Bamckpoor— Indications of a wiJe- 
7^/^ spread conspiracy — Proclamation of the governor general— ^Massacres at Meerut and Delhi 


* HF.K Lord Cnoning, od tlie 29th of Febniary, 1856, 
commenced his ndmimslnttion, a period of tianqnillity 
was confidently predicted The Burmese and Sikh wai-s 
having been biought to ’a successful termination, no 
native power either within the limits or beyond tbe 
frontiers of India seemed able or disposed to involve it 
" once more in open hostilities There was, liowever, cause for 
serious apprehension lilutiny had repeatedly broken out in the 
native army, and the measures of repression lesorted to had rather 
evaded the danger than fairly met and extinguished it During tbe 
fiist Bunnese war disaffection was general among the sepo} s of Bengal who 
it'ere ordered to serve in it, and was not only indicated by numerous deser- 
tions, hut openly manifested jiositive and combined refusals to ob^ the 
order ^to embark On this occasion one wholesome measure of severity 
overawed tbe disaffected, but the spirit which animated the mutineers was 
by no means exorcised. In 1850, when Sir Charles Napier was commander- 
in-chief, disaffection, produced by the rejection of a claim to increase of pay 
during service in the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished 
officer did not hesitate to denounce a laige portion of the Bengal native ai-my 
as mutinous, and ever after took credit to himself for having, by tbe vigorous 
measures be adopted, prevented a sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal 
to our Indian empire It is true that he was then defending himself against 
tile charge of having by these veiy measures exceeded his powers, and there 
is hence groimd to suspect that his language was somewhat exaggerated 
Still, however, there cannot be a dembt that the danger which he apprehended 
was by no means imaginary, and that he liad even succeeded in tnicing it to 
its true cause. The sepoj^ of Bengal, consisting in a large proportion of 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose high caste enabled them to exercise a prepon- 
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A Ti iw derating influence over their comrades. Lad become convinced that their services 

^"could not be dispensed ■with, and tliat the fate of our Indian empire was conse- 

quently in their handa They had only to combine and pre.sent a united, front 
””nr'” in order to intimidate the government; and, if necessarj-, coerce it into com- 
»moD* niLance with their demands. Combination had accordingly become a kind of 

\li« I • » . • .1 

“I”;*- watchword among them, and every subject which affected their interests was 
discussed and agitated as a common cause Hence, when the question of 
increased pay arose, the language of some of the sepoys of tlie 32d native 
infantry is said to.liave been, “IVe gball 
avaxfc till three or four regiments come up, 
and whatever they do we will do also.” 
In a similar spirit a Brahmin soldier, when 
his commanding officer, disgusted with 
sepoy gr-umblings, exclaimed, “Forsbame! 
3'ou pretend to be soldiers : were I the 
general I would dismiss jmu from the _ 
army;” ventmed to reply, “If you did, 
you would get no more ; we would stop 
•them; and where would you be thenf"* 
Sir Charles Napier met the danger with 
characteristic decision when he supplied 
the place of a sepoj’ regiment disbanded 
for mutiny by one of Ghooikas, and pro- 
posed to give the sepoys a practical proof 
that their services were not indispensable, by showing how easily their place 
could be supplied. Unfortunately he was not seconded cither by tlie Indian 
or the home authorities, and matters remained on the seme unsatisfactory’ 
footing as before. But though Urn fact of sepoy disaffection was virtually 
ignored, its existence was not denied Even Lord Dalhousie, while lie declined 
to s.'inction the decisive measures which the c»inraander-in-chief recommended, 
frankly admitted that "the sepoy Las been overpetted and ovcqwid of late; 
and has been led on by tl»6 government itself into the entertainment of expec- 
tations, and the inaiufestatton of a feeling which he never held in former 
times;’ and used a language of still more ominous import, when, in replying 
on the eve of Ids dep.arturo from India to tho address of the ijjlmbitnnts of 
Calcutta, be mninded them "bow cruel violence, worse than all the e-vccs-sea 
of war, may bo suddenly committed by men who, to the very d.ay’ on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, liavc been regarded ns a simple, harm- 
h'''S, nnd timid race, not by the government alone, but even by those who 
knew them 1>est. were dwelling among tliein, and were their earliest victims." 
Tlie d.anger thus jviintcd out, and proved to exist botli by overt acts of mutiny' 
and indications of vido-spread disafTecUon, though it must have suggested, 
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certainly did not produce new measures of precaution, and the Indian govern- a.d. issa 
menl continued to elumlier on, and to receive the congratulations of the 
directors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in Oude, where, if Accu-nui 
anjTvhere, disUu-bance and revolt might have been apprehended as natural ofEurof^aa 
results of the annexation policy. At the same time, from causes over which 
neither the directors nor the Indian authorities had any control, the number of 
European troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been greatlj' 
dimmished. Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea during the 
Russian war, had not been replaced; four regiments of infantiy, and the greater 
pari of the I4th dragoons, had been called away to serve in the war which had 
suddenly broken out in Persia; and a large proportion of the remainder were 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the Punjab, where 
it was not unreasonabl}^ though, as it afterwards appeared, erroneously believed, 
that a large militai^’ force was necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly 
subjugated Sikhs. To this iiuaginaty danger government had turned an anxious 
eye, and in providing against it had so bared the other stations of their proper 
complement of European troops, that Oude, swarming with discontented chiefs 
and disbanded soldiers, bucked by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 
single wgiinent; while Dellii, notoriously the centre of Mahometan intrigue, 
was still more scantily provided, its immense raagjizine of military stores being 
committed entirely to the charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the 
plainest dictates of prudence looks almost Uke judicial blindness. For a long r«»nvmwi. 
series of years almost every man who earned a name for himself in the civil or 
military service of the East India Company had lifted a warning voice, and 
called attention to the precarious tenure by which its possessions were held; 
subsequent events bad shown that such fears were not nnfounded, and that 
causes were at work which threatened to realize their worst forebodings; but, 
as if the frequency of alarm had,weakened the impression produced by it, the 
crisis was permitted to approach, and when it actually arrived, found the gov- 
ernment totally unprepared to meet it The fearful disasters ^vhich followed 
must now be narrated This, the latwt portion of Indian history, is also in 
many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given . with some 
minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken to relieve the record of sepoy 
atrocities by pLacing them in contrast svith deeds of British heroism, at once 
more numerous and more illustrious tlian were ever before exhibited on so large 
a field and rntliin so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it is to be feared, never will 
be popular. Though far more beneficent than that of preceding conquerors and 
of the existing native princes, it is the rule of aliens in blood, in manners, and 
in religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be endured so 
long as there is no hope of being able to ^lake it off, but not a day longer. 
Accordingly, when the native army bad deluded itself into the belief that it 
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A t) 1 S 57 liad obtained the mastery, and in. a condition to dictate terms to the gov- 

emment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only point tliat , 

cntunai remained undetermined was the time. One of the most foimidahle obstacles 
in the way was the antipathy between the Hindoos and the Mahometans, the 
former composing the great bulk of the population, and the latter, while 
numerous enough to he formidable, deriving from their superior position as a 
once dominant class, a far gi-eater degree of influence than was indicated by 
tlieir numbers. The effect of this antipathy was to keep the two cla.sses of 
religionists apart, and make it morally impossible for them to enter into a 
general combination for any common object Tlie British government, aware 
of this security against a united revolt, appear not to have underrated it, and 
yet from some strange fatality they, without intending it, destroyed this 
security, and enabled Hindoos and Mahometans to enter into a mutual league 
for the complete and final overthrow of our Indian empira The cry raised was 
tliat their religion was in danger, and that henceforth Christianity alouewas to 
be tolerated. It is diflicult to understand how such a cry could carry any 
weight with it. The successive govemors-general bad’vied with each other in 
carrying the principles of religious toleration to their utmost limits, and had 
even given so much countenance to native superstitions as to incur the chaigo 
of forgetting that they were themselves Christians and the representatives of a 
Christian government It is almost needless, therefore, to say that there was 
no intention whatever to reverse this policy, and that the erj’ raised was 
unfounded Unfortunately, however, the Bengal Bepoys, now ripe for revolt, 
were not unwilling to give credit to any accusation, liowever monstrous, which 
raigitt seem to justify their meditated treachery. The delusion spread like 
wildfire, ami a circumstance so trivial in itself tliat one can hardly speak of it 
with grevity became, not perhaps the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
revolt not surpassed in ningnUmlc and ferocity by any which history has yet 
recorded. 

Tib* The improa'cd rifle, now generally siibsUluteil for the old musket, is loaded 

with a greased cartridge, the end of which at tlic time of using it require.? to 
eireif bo bitten of. In the beginning of 1857, after it had been resolved to arm the 
Bengal Bcpoy.s with this weajKui, the maJuifactuie of tbo neres-saiy cartridge.? 
was commenced at the military depSt of Dumdum, situated about eight miles 
north east of Calcutta. It had never occurred to the oflicials that tlierc was aiiy- 
. thing in these cartridges I»y which any religious prejudice could be ofiended, hut 

it was. not long before they were uudecciverl. As the story goes, a sepoy (a ’ 
llrahmin) carrj'ing hi? loUtU fdlcd with water, with which- he was about to 
prep:ire his food, was met by a clmsxe or workman of a low caste nltnclicd to 
the magazine, wlio asked him for a drink, and being refused on the ground that 
. the lot.sli would thereby. Ih‘ defiled, ohseta'crl, “You, think much of your caste, 

but wait a little; the sjrhih-log (literally “gentleman-strangers") will in.ake you’ 
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\jite cartridges soaked in cow and pork iat,and then where will your caste be?” a.d isst. 
The mention of the two kinds of fat was as artful as.it was malicious, the one 
being the abomination of Hindoos and the other that of Mahometans ; and it is 
hence easy to understand how the subject once mooted was not allowed to ofgreased 
drop, and being generally discussed produced much real, and probably more “ 
pretended alarm. Major Bontein, the ofiRcer commanding at Dumdum, when 
first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops stationed there, and called 
for any complaints. At least two-thirds of them, including all the native com- 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to tlie front, and in a manner described 
as “perfectly respectful,” stated their objection to the present method of 
prepai’ing cartridges for the new rifle-musket “Tim mixture employed for 
greasing the cartridges was,” they said, “opposed to their religious fedings,” 
and “they begged to suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion 
as, in their opinion, would answer the purpose required.” The spirit of mode- 
intion thus manifested at the outset may have blinded the authorities as to the 
extent of the danger. At all events they seem not to have felt the necessity of 
instantaneous action inmrder to provide against it, and tliey contented them- 
selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
should cease, and that in future the men might purchase the ingredients at the 
bazaar, and “apply them with their own handa” Unfortunately the modera- 
tion exhibited at Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule; and 
in several other q^uarters the excitement, instead of being allayed by the assur- 
ance that the cause which produced it had ceased to exist, continued to increase. 

At first only the grease employed had been objected to, but it was now dis- 
covered that there was something wrong with the paper. Unlike that formerly 
used, it had a glazed appearance, \7hicb, in the opinion of the sepoys, indicated 
the presence of grease, and accordingly on the Gth of February, General Hearsey, 
commanding the division of the Bengal troops, wrote from Barrackpoor, situated 
sixteen miles north from Calcutta, as follows; — “A most unreasonable and 
unfounded suspicio.n has unfortunately taken possession of the native officers 
and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in the composition of this 
cartridge paper ; and this foolish idea is now bo rooted in them that it would, I 
am of opinion, be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal” 

Hitherto the objections to the cartridges were believed to be sincere, and They »re 
the prevailing excitement was treated as if no ulterior or criminal purpose was 
in contemplation. Indications to the contrarj' wete now manifested. On the 
5th of February, the day preceding that on which the above letter of General 
Hearsey was written, a jemadar, or native lieutenant, waited on Lieutenant 
Allen, one of the European officers of the 84tli native infantry, then stationed 
at Barrackpoor, and informed him that the lour native regiments in that 
cantonment were preparing to break oat in open mutiny, and that lie had been 
•invited to attend a meeting which was to be held that very night for the 
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A D \%r.. purpose of maturing the plot, and arranging tlio mode of execution Lieutenant 
■ Allen, rnthout attaching much credit to bo extraordinarj* a sUtement, deemed 
Mnitnci* it necessary to visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to be held, and fell 
Si^'iTOons reassured, on ascertaining by ocular hi'pcction, that there was not tlic least 
Ihro'^h^ appearance of it. The jemadar, liowcvcr. i^crsistcd in his htatement, c.xplaining 
reii- t],e resolution to hold the meeting had been abandoned, in consequence of 
jarijoM a suspicion that it had been detectetl It ultimately appeared that the jeinadara 
information was substantially correct, for on the llth of February a startling 
confmmatiorj of it wa.s reccivetl from General Ilearsey. “ W e have at Barrack* 
poor been dwelling upon a mine ready for explosion. I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys here for some time Their minds have been misled by 
some designing scoundrels “ In order to counteract the iniprc'^ion thus 
produced, he had on the 9tli paraded all the troops, and availed himself of the 
thorough knowledge which lie possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
ininds of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them “ I m 3 'self.” he 
saj’s, "encrgcUcall^’ and explicitly' explained, in a loud voice, to the rvholeof 
tlie men, the foll^’ of the Idea that possessed them, that the government, or 
that their officers, wished to inlerfcro with their caste or religious prejudices, 
and impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment believing that 
VB^TMbn^ they were to be forced to become Christians. I told them the English were 
r*moT.th«ir Christians of the Book, i.e. Protestants; that we admitted no proselytes but 
those who, being adults, could read and billy unden<tand the precepts laid 
doxvn therein; that if they came and threw Ihcnrselves doxvn at our feet, 
imploring to be made ‘ Book’ Christians, it could not be done; they could not 
be baptized until the}* had been examined in the tracts of the Book, and proved 
themselves fully conversant in them, and then they must, of their own good-will 
and accord, desire to become Clirislians of the Book ere they coidd become so. 
I asked them if they perfectly understood what 1 said, especially the 2d grena- 
diers; they nodded assent; 1 then dismissed the brigade." Had explanation 
been all that was needed. General Hearscy’s harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the excitement was about to 
die away. The general himself must have had a vet}' different jtresentiment 
when he wrote thus: “May I state my opinion in regard to the policy of 
having five or six regiments of native infantry assembled in. brigade here, 
Tvithout any European corps of infantty, or artillery, or cavaby, as a p&int 
d'apjiui, in case of a mntmy occutiing. You will perceive in all this business 
the native officers were of no use; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and 
dare not act; all they do is to hold tliemselves aloof, and expect by so doing 
they will escape censure, as not actively implicated. Tins has always occurred 
on such occasions, and wHl continue to the end of our sovereignty in India. 
YTell might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, ‘that he expected to awake some fine 
• morning, and find India had been lost to the English crown.’" 
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D. 1857 . patt agreeing as a first atep»to withdraw hh troops, and tlie mutineers on theirs 
agreeing, on this stipulation bdng complied with, to make their submission. 

A Tliis aiTaDgemenl, however nece^ry it may have been under the cheum- 

stances, was not the less to be deplored A mutiny, wbich was visibly assuming 
/r>™ tun Jimeu^ions, had only been suppressed by allowing the mutineers to 

dictate terms. A general invitation was thxis vii-tually given to all the 
disaflected to lose no time in imitating a bad example. During these incipient 
disturbances. General Anson, tho commander-in-chief, was unfortunately far 
away among the Simla Hills, to whidi he had gone for the benefit of Ifis health 
But government, previously somewhat lethargic, appeared at length to be fully 
awakened The account of Uic Berhampoor mutiny reached Gilcutta on the 
4tli of March, and only two tLiys later the Oriental Company's ship Scntinch 
was steaming to Rangoon with orders to bring up her majesty’s 84tli foot with 
the utmost possible despatch Meanwhile the 19th had been ordered down to 
Barrackpoor. Thither too, as a preparation for the steps which it might be 
necessary to take, were detached a wing of her majesty’s 53d, and two troops 
of artillery. Trvclve pieces of cannon were also brought into the cantonment. 
The 8ith regiment arrived at Calcutta on the 20th of March, and immediately 
proceeded to Citinsunih, to await tho arrival of the lOtli. The object of these 
preparations was too paljwble not to be well understood by the disaflfected, who 
no longer hesitated to give utterance to their feelings. Tlie 34th native 
infantry in particular, tlirowing aside the moderation which they professed 
wlien General Hcarsey addressed thorn, wero now forward in exiwcssing their 
sympathy with tho 19lh, who they thought merited not punishment but 
reward, for the stand which they had mado in defence of their religion. 

Anoih«i In India the native mind is so impulsive, that words once uttered soon pass 
Tfauaiiy into deeds. Hence tho 34th, though they could not but be aware of the advan- 
tage of remaining quiescent till they should bo reinforced by their countrymen 
from Berhampoor, wero unable to refrain from previously giving an unequi- 
vocal manifestation of the mutinous spirit which animated them. On tiie 
29tli of SInrcIi, two days before tho 10th readied Barrackpoor, it was reported 
to Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant of tho 3 Ith, that a sepoy of the name of Muiigul 
Bandy, belonging to tliat regiment, had intoxicated himself with havg, and was 
walking in front of the lines, armed with a sword ami a musket, calling upon his 
comrades to rise, and declaring that he would shoot any European who came 
ill his way. Ihe Uenlcnanl instantly mounted his horse, and rode off to 
tfie panulc ground. As he approached, Muugul Bandy concc.ileil himself behind 
a gun, and taking a ddilHirate aim firciL Tlio shot took effect only on the 
horse, which ftU, and brought down its rider. He, however, quickly disen- 
tangled himself, and seizing one of hh pistols, hastened up and fired at the 
avWm. Ho h.id tho niisforluno to inivs, and was unable to draw his sword 
before Muugul Bandy made a rush at him and cut him down. Happily the 
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blow was not mortal, and before it could Ije repeated, the sergeant-major of the A.n isw 
regiment, who was a little behind Eieutenant Baugh, sprung forward, and by 
drawin'T the attack upon liimself, saved the life of bis superior oiHcer byntrtin 7 ai 

4 ° 'I ’l CarmV- 

* endangering his own, for he too m bis attempt to seize the miscreant was poor, 
severely wounded by bim. Jlcanwhile a jeroadar and twenty sepoys, though 
not more than thirty yards distant, refused to render any assistance, and the 
two Biiropeans would to a certainty have been murdered, bad not a JJahometan 
orderly, who had followed Lieutenant Baugb, given a signal proof of fidelity 
by seizing Mungul Pandy, in the act of again levelling his reloaded musket. 

Genei-al Hearscy, with several other officers, oroused by the firing, was quickly 
on the spot, and by his boldness arrested what iras on the eve of becoming a 
general mutiny. Riding up to tbe jemadar and bis guard with a loaded pistol 
in his hand, and threatening to shoot the first man who showed any signs of 
disobedience, he ordered them back to their posts. They were at once over- 
awed, and withdrew. 

On the day after the above outrage, the lOtb native infantry, on the way 
to Barrackpoor, arrived at Baraset, which is only about eight miles distant. matjBOM 

* 'VO Mtlt* 

The punishment intended for them had transpired. Lord Canning, in a minute iafiiBiir 
dated the 27th of llarcli, had thus expressed himself: — “The open refusal of 
the whole regiment to obey orders, the seizure of anns with violence, and a 
tumultuous but combined resistance of the authority of its officers, with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punislimcnt, Ies.s than dismissal from the 
service, would bo inadequate; mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused 
by any sensitiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seduc- 
tions and deceptions of otliecs. It must be met promptly and unhesitatingly, 
and without the delay of a day more than may be necessary.” It may be 
questioned whether Lord Canning acted up to liis own ideas of the enormity 
of the crime when he proposed simple dismissal as the severest punishment to 
be inflicted on it At this time, however, it was almost universally believed 
that the sepoys were so much enamoured of the service and of the emoluments, 
present and prospective, derived from it, that thej' dreaded nothing so much as 
expulsion. It would seem that the IDlh still partook so much of this feeling 
that the prospect of their disbandment overwhehued them with grief, and they 
were endeavouring to avert it by expressions of repentance This was certainly 
fortunate, for it afterwards appeared that they had been waited upon by a 
secret deputation from the 34tb, and urged without effect to concert a new and 
more formidable rising. On the 3lst of Marcli, wlien they entered Barrack- 

^ poor, they found their amval anticipated by her majesty’s 84th, a wing of 
her majesty’s 5Sd, two European batteries, and the govemor-genera]’.s body- 
guard, of whose fidebty, though composed of natives, there was no doubt. 

The disbandment was immediately carried into effect. On one side of the 
pai'ade ground stood the European troops and batteries, and the body-guard; 
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A D J 85 T on the other side the 34th, and other native troops previously at the station; 

and in the middle, between them, the doomed 19th. It was a moment of great 

DirtanJ anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native troops woiild make 
wth'wtne* common cause. The 19th, however, when ordered to lay down their arms, 
Ufantri Qjjeyed without a munnur. Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though 
it could not reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which they 
could hardly have anticipated, and they received payment, not only of 
their arrears to the uttermost iarthing, but of the Lire of cattle and boats 
employed in bringing down tbeir iamiliea “This gracious-act,*'’ says'General 
Hcarsey, whose thorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, “ was keenly felt, and they loudly 
bewailed their fate, many men saying the regiment had been misled " 

Toujujad# Government, -willing to bebeve that the question of the greased cartridges 
had been set at lest, and that the mere disbanding of a regiment would suffice 
to put down disaffection, began to speak of the danger as already.past, and 
actually engaged a vessel to carry the 84th regiment back to Rangoon. It is 
difficult to understand how the governor-general and his council could have 
been betrayed into such a monstrous blunder Not only were they aware that 
the 34th native infantry contained a number of men who had cheered on 
Mungul Pandy in hU atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary fires, 
the invariable forerunners of general outrage, were constantly taking place in 
localities widely separated; general ferment, accompanied with a mysterious 
difltributiou, by flying messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called ckujiattUe, 
was visible in many quarters, even among the general population; and distinct 
reports from various reginrenta proved the existence of so much bad feeling, as 
compelled General Hearsey to declare, as early as the 18th of April, that “the 
Hindoos generally are not at present Irrrstworthy servants of tlie state.” It is 
doubtful if any measures, however severe, could have averted or even retarded 
the general revolt, for which the whole of the Bengal sepoys were now ripe; 
but it is obvious that, under the ciicunistances, disbandment had ceased to 
be a punishment, and rather provoked than suppressed the crime against which 
it was directed. It in fact only anticipated tlie course which the men were 
about to take of their o^vn accord, and must have been beld ly them in derision, 
while government were confidently tnisting to it as an effectual means of 
working upon their fears and recalUng them to a sense of duty. 

fhe 7tli Oude irregular cavalry', stationed about seven 
0 ^. miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when ordered to bite the cartridge, a 
rcgiihition which, notwithstanding its formal repeal by the govenimont, seems 
still, from some unexplained oversight, to have been enforced, refused. Tlie 
regiment was one of those wbicli bad belonged to the Ivin" of Oudo, and.hoth 
from this circvjmstance, and the local inlluence which bad probably been 
brought to bear upon there could scarcely be a doubt tliat the disnflection, 
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tliougli it took tlie name of n religious scruple, was of a very dinercnl and more a d. i«t. 
criminal nature. Accordingly, it np|Mrarcd on tho very next day tlial tlie 
ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with tlic mutinous* spirit which )f<aincmi* 
prevailed among themselves, were endeavouring to instil it into othei-s, for oa-n 
they had sent a letter to the 4Stli native infanto', then stationed nt Lucknow, 
in which it was said, “‘Wc arc ready to olicy the directions of odr brothers of 
the iSth in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, citlier actively or passively.” 
Forlunatel}', the administration of Oude wn.s nt this time intrusted to a man 
who was equal to the crisis. Sir Henry LaUTcnce, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her majesty’s 32d, 
a field battcrj', and various detachments of native infantrj* and cavalry. 
Previous to his arrival, the mutiny had assiiine<I a more aggravated form, and 
tho Europc.an ofiicers had been threatened with violence. As soon, however, 
as the approach of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered their tone, 
and even attempted to escape from tlie con«c<i«cnces of their crime hy delivering 
two of the ringleaders ns prisoners, and ofll-ring to give up forty more. So 
completely indce<l had they yielded to their fears, that every symptom of 
violence had disappeared, and tho whole regiment had become jicrfcctly quiet 
On being ordered, they at once fonned into line, while Sir Jlemy Lasrrcnco 
placed Ills guns, and diapose<l tho European liifnntrj*, so as to be able to control 
the other native reginienU till the work of disarming wa.s quietly accomplished, 

The first a(;l of overt mutiny in Oude heing thus suppressed, the chief-commis- 
sioner did not delude himself into the belief that permanent tranquillity was 
secured. lie knew that Ins decisive course had nt most procured n rc.spile. 
whicii' ought to be employed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak. 

After a court of inquiry, which led to a discovery of the principal offender?, 

'who were consequently seized and put in irons, he began to concentrate tho 
troops wliiclj had hitherto been located in isolated jmsitions. At the Bamc lime 
he did not disdain to tiy the effect of moral smasion. With this view lie held a 
public durbar nt his residence in cantonments, and in presence of nil tho native 
officers, after confeiring suitable rewards on several individuah avIio had proved 
their fidelity hy dis.-lo3ing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments to 
which they belonged, delivered an addres.s in Hindooslanee, pointing out tlie 
advantages conferred on India by the British government, and the folly as well 
as the futility of any endeavour to overthrow it .Tho impres.sion made is said 
to have been powerful, but of iiiis some doubt may be entertained. The time 
• for argument liad passed, and there is good ground to suspect that every 
attempt at conciliation was regarded by tho natives os an indication of fear. 

At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, 
and thereafter allow those of the Boldiers who might be found guiltless to be 
rc-enlisled, but the governor-general in conncil, we think, acted more U'iscly 
when, approving generally of the prompt measures adopted, he resolved that 
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A D IS37. " the disbandment, to wliaterer length it may be carried, should be real, and 
that the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general character is 

jintinoiu irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have been denounced, and mutinous 
designs disclosed, should be retmned in the ranks, the others being dismissed 
absolutely and finally,” because there was ” a fiction in discharging soldiers one 
day, to take them back Ibe next, whatever may bo their claims to mercy, 
winch would greatly weaken the general effect of the measure of disbandment 
as an exampla” The idea of a general disbandment was in consequence 
abandoned, and only the native ofliceis, with one or two exceptions, and 
about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed. 

Fomia-ibia Almost Simultaneously with the outbreak at Lucknow, another of a more. 

sieenit atrocious character occurred at the important military station of Meerut, situated 
thirty-five miles N.NE. of Delhi Unfortunately the officer in military com- 
mand of the district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the chief- 
commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were most disastrous. In the 
first week of May, the carabineers of the 3d regiment of Bengal light cavalry, 
when ordered to parade in order to learn the new regulation, which substituted 
tearing by the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determi- 
nation not to Landle them. As the cartridges tendered were the same as those 
which they bad been accustomed to use without objection, the refusal could 
only be regarded as mutinous, and accordingly the commander-in-chief, when 
the affair was reported to him, ordered that the eighty-five men. •who had 
refused, constituting in fact, with the exception of five, the whole men of the 
regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general native court- 
martial. The sentence pronounced ou the 0th of May condemned the whole of 
the prisonei-s to ten years’ confinement with Imrd labour, and effect was imme- 
diately ^ven to it by parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty's COthrifles, lier majesty's 6th dragoon guards (carabineers), and the 
Bengal artillery, all European; and the following native regiments — the 3d light 
cavalry, the 11th native infantry, and the 20tU native infantry, and in their 
presence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the common jail, 
to their removal to some of the government central prisons. The 
previovisly contained above 1200 prisoners, most of them, as may well be 
supposed, of desperate character ; but notwithstanding the addition thus made 
to the number, under circumstances whicli obviously called for the utmost 
precaution, the jail remained na before under the sole charge of a company of 
native soldiers. Wliile tlie authorities, civil and military (for both must bear 
the blame), were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the native 
troops in Meervrt completed ihrir plans, and made ready to take the initiative 
in a general revolt. In the course of the day ominous warnings were given by 
placards, which called upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated Ferin- 
ghccs. Nothing, however, but an actual rising seemed capable of arousing the 
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authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9th had passed away without a d. isst. 
disturbance, it was hoped that the lOtb, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. 

At first this hope was realized, and soldiers and mdlians crowded to the church, iiatiDy nt 

. . . . rtii lletrut 

one of the largest in India, to lake part in the morning service, iherc was no 
visible appearance of danger, and it was therefore imagined that the evening 
service would be ecxually tranq^uil. Many were actually preparing for it, and 
the hell had begun to ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that 
the catastrophe had arrived. Tlie day had been allowed to pass because the 
conspirators were aware how much darkness would aid them in the perpetmtion 
of their still darker deeds. Their plan was to seize the arms of the troops after 
they had marched off to church, and thus render them powerless either to 
defend themselves or afford any protection to others. Before relief could arrive 
the work would ho done, and at all events the npproacli of night would give an 
opportunity of escape. Most providentially, either hurried on by their thirst 
for blood and plunder, wliich had become too impatient to be any longer 
restrained, or deceived by the sound of the church hjjlls into n belief that the 
8e^^’ice had already.commenced, they broke out prematurely, and thus partially 
defeated their diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3d Ught cavalry galloped over to the 
jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty-five convicts, liberated all the other mBtueere. 
prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder of the regiment had broken out in open 
mutinyl Their European officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense of 
their duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the only 
regiment which had yet seized their arms, returned to their lines. The impres- 
sion, however, was only moinenlar}', for they suddenly rushed out again and 
began to fire. The 11th showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, 
and yielded to theii* officers so far as not to touch their arms, and allow Colonel 
Einnis their commander to go out and reason with the 20th. It was a despe- 
rate attempt, and proved fatal to that gallant officer, who was received with 
a volley of musketry and fell riddled with balls. All restraint was now thrown 
aside, and the whole 'of the na^ve regiments shouting defiance, continued their 
work of plunder, fire, and murder. “Tlie mutineers,'’ says General Hewitt, in 
a report written on the following day, "then fired nearly all the bungalows in 
rear of the centre lines south of the nullah. Including Mr. Greaiheds the 
commissioner and my own, together with the govenunent catile-vard and 
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A p :s 57 . "As soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, carabineers, and GOth ri0es were 

got under arms, but by the time we readied the native infantry parade ground, 

lacajAniT it was too datk to act with efficiency in tliat direction ; consequently the troops 
ne^tt”' retired to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the bairacks and officers’ lines 
of the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles, which were, with the exception of 
one house, preserved.* In other words, instead of advancing on the city he 
retired to a greater distance from it, and placing a nullah between himself and 
the insurgents, left them at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then 
escape without molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to leara that the command 
which General Hewitt at this time held ought never to have been intrusted to 
him. Only two years before he bad commanded on the Pesbawer fiontier, and, 
according to a statement of Colonel H E. Edwardes, commi-ssioner of the 
Pesbawer division, had been removed because ^‘physically unfit" for its "emer- 
gencies ’* " During the time he commanded the Pesbaw'er division," adds the 
colonel. " it is believed he never once visited the outposts, and be used to inspect 
his troops in n buggy.” He was in fact worn out by age and nearly half a 
century of service in India. Such was the man whom official blundering placed 
in an important command after his physical unfitness had been acknowledged, 
ns if to prove the irreparable mischief of which mere imbecility is capable. 

^ unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night at Meerut, 
Mere »t but in Order to give some idea of them a few details by eye-witnesses seem 

"" necessary. A lady writes thus: “Bungalows began to bla^e round us nearer 
and nearer till the frenzied mob reached that nest our own. Wo saw a poor 
lady in the verandah, a Mrs. C, lately arrived. "We bade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, but they were too confused to attend to me at first. 
The stables of that house were first burned. We licard the shrieks of the horses. 
Then came the mob to the house itself with awful shouts and curses. We heard 
the doors broken in, and many, many shots, and at tbe moment my servant 
said they had been to bring away Mrs. C., but bad found her dead on the 
ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her confinement." Mr. Rotton the 
chaplain gives his testimony, in bis woik entitled The Gkaplain’e Karrative, 
in the following terms: — "It was not until sunrise on Monday that anyone 
knew, with anything like ceriainty, the extent of the atrocities committed by 
the savages within the cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of ten-or met 
the eye almost simultaneously with the return of the day! Tlie lifeless and 
mutilated corpses of men, women, and cliildren, were here and there to be seen, 
some of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that.the very recollection of such sights chills the blood.” After reading these 
accounts it is no small relief to find that in the midst of the ma.ssacrc there were 
natives whose fidelity remained unshaken, and who heroically risked their own 
lives in saving others. 
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Geneml Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the outbreak was a p . 1357. 
not premeditated;” but this is only another of his egregious blunders. 'Wliile 
he was satisfying himself with defending the barracks and taking credit for The muti- 
having driven the mutineera out of the station, they were carrying out their mitted to 
plans and hurrying along the highroad to Dellii, where they had by previous 
arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. Had General He\vitt 
despatched at least a portion of his troops in pursuit, the mutineera mmst to a 
certainty have been overtaken. Besides the length of the road, there were 
other obstacles that must have retarded them. There was a river to pass, and as 
it was more than half-way between the two places, the mutinous infantry, at 
least, could not have crossed before his dragoons came up with them. It is 
said that an officer of this regiment volunteered to undertake the duty -with a 
small detachment, and was not permitted. Thus saved from the speedy 
vengeance which might .have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on without 
interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried approaching Delhi, 

So certain were tliey that the native regiments would not oppose them, that at 
firat about seven o'clock a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or 
forty, on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jumna, galloped 
over without slacldng bridle, rushed into the city, and made their appeai'ance 
in front of the palace, calling clamorously for the king On being asked what 
they wanted, they told at once that they had revolted, and come fi'om Meerut 
resolved on fighting for their faith and killing tlie Europeans. Had there been 
no traitors in the palace this answer would have sealed their fate, but they knew 
better, and delayed not a moment to commence their murderous work. Captain 
Douglas, the commander of the palace guards, and Mr, Simon Fraser, commis- 
sioner at Delhi, were among the fii'st victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 
who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched by a number of the 
king’s servants, who, as soon as he fell, rushed out upon liim, and kept cutting 
at him with their swords till he was dead- This first taste of blood having ag 
it were sharpened their appetite, they forced Uie door of Captain Douglas’s . 
apartments. He was lying on bed sufTeriog from severe injuries which Ije had Hpmbi« 
received by leaping from a heigiit io escape from some troopers who had sur- * ***' 

rounded him. Beside him stood the Rev. Mr. Jennings the chaplain, his 
daughter .and another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered. After 
these horrible atrocities a general mass-icre of Europeairs commenced About 
thirty of them, who had barricaded themsMves in the liouso of Mr. Aldwell, a 
govermnent pensioner, made a resolute but unavailing defence, but the only 
persons who escaped w’ere Mrs. Aldwell and her three children, Avho, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbi'eadtli escapes in 
reaching the palace, and were there boufined with about fifty other Europeans, 
whose lives the king was said to have guaranteed. In what way the guarantee 
was fulfilled will afterwards be seen. 
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A o 1857. Shortly after the first troopers had cros-sed the bridge and nrshed to the 
~ ■ palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, showing ho^v^ well they 

Au ihe were aware tliat the native troops there stationed, instead of encountering them 
« as enemies, would at once fraternize with tlreua, and take part in. their atrocious 
S!raitmy de&igns 'The British officers still hoped better things, and, indeed, even those 
who saw too clearly what the inevitable r^iilb would be had no alternative 
There were no European troops, who, liowever outnumbered, might by deeds of 
heroisni have defied the utmost fniy of their assailants, and it therefore only 
letnained to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down a revolt by 
means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, and suspected of having pledged 
themselves to support it. The consequence was, that the Delhi regiments 
when brought face to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to 
oppose them, but either stood by while their officers were shot down, or, with 
ineffable baseness, joined in the massacre. All idea of making head against the 
mutineers was now necessarily abandoned, but it waa thought possible that the 
Flagstaff Tower, a work of some strength, might be held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some European 
residents escaped fronr the city took lefuge. The defence seemed practicable, 
for Brigadier Graves had posted himself there with two guns and about 800 
sepoys, who were still apparently obeying ordeis. This exception to the general 
treacherj' was of short duration, and the handful of Europeans, almost entirely 
deserted, could only disperse and run for their lives. Meanwhile within the 
city the mutiny was assuming the form of an organized rebellion. The king 
cither voluntarily in execution of a premediiated design, or, ns he afterwards 
pretended, under the influence of intimidation, bad assumed the sovereignty of 
India, and seated himself on the throne-of the Mogul. 

After this extraordinary usurj)ation, no time was lost in giving practical 
cffect to it. The horrible massacres which accompanied it have been already 
th« Delhi mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, still more eiqilicit. The magazine, 
situated only at a bUort distance fvmn the palace, immediately attracted the 
attention of the mutiueers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
mil it wa-s intimated to the native officcr'commandiiig outside, that the king 
had sent a guard to take possession of the magazine, and either c.arrj' up all the 
• Europeans within it to the palace or prevent them from leavintr. At this time 
the mimbcT of these Europeans was only nine— Lieutenant ‘Willoughby, the 
officer in Cummand, Lieutenants Fon-est and Raynor, Conductors Buckley, 
Shaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewavt 
Had they at once on receiving tlie message attempted an escape it would have 
been impossible te bhiine them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they 
wore animated by a more heroic spirit, anU prepared to meet death sooner than 
abandon their post. Tlieir first measure accordingly w.as to close and barricade 
the gates, and to place guns double-chatged with grape, so as to command the 
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points most likely to be attacked. Inade tlie gale leading to the park stood a » iss? 
sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart with lighted matches in their hands, 
and with orders, if any attempt was made to force an entrance, to fire at once Attempt t.. 
the two six-pounders under their chaise, and then fall back on the part of the 
magaidne where Lieutenants "WUloughby and Forrest were posted ; the principal 
gate was similarly defended by two gnns, and at the same time mthin sixty 
yaixls of it were placed three six-pounder and one twenty-four pounder 
howitzers, which commanded two cross-roads, and could be managed so as to 
act upon any part of the magazine in the neighbourhootl. The most important 
part of the arrangements still remains to be mentioned. The magazine was full 
of stores, and if once in possession of the mutineers would furnish them with 
almost inexhaustible resonrees. Lieutenant "Willoughby calmly contemplating 
this contingency before it became imminent, had already provided against it 
by laying a train to tlie magazine, and preconcerting a signal to be given for 
firing it. 

The message requiring deliver^’ of the magazine had scarcely been received ncrou 
when a strong detachment of soldiers wearing the king s uniform arrived to bynme 
enforce it They began witli placing guards over each gate of the magazine, 
and superintending a number of labourers whom they had employed to carrj’ 
off the whole of the government stores deposited on the outside. u\s Lieutenant 
Willoughby bad disdained to return any amswer to the first message, it was 
followed by a second, which threatened that if the ^tes of the magazine were 
not immediately thrown open the king would send dow.n ladders and scale the 
walls. After n short delay the ladders arrived and were placed against the 
south-eastern turret. The natives within the establishment had previously 
given proofs of insubordination, and now showed their determination to desert 
by climbing over a eloped shed inside the waD, and thus gaining the ladders, 
which enabled them to descend on the other side. The mutineers then began 
to mount, and crowded into the inside of the turret, from which tliey kept up 
a fire of musketry’. Meanwhile the haudful of beleaguered Eiuropeans were not 
idle. As soon as their assailants began to descend into the raagarine they 
opened upon them with grape from four field pieces The only persons that 
coidd be spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor 
Buckley, who did not cea.se to ply them tUl their last rounds of ammunition 
were expended. The crisis had now arrived. The assailants had entered the 
magazine at two points, and in another moment ^vuuld possess themselves of 
the guns, which, indeed, even if the ammunition bad not been exhausted, could 
not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley had 
been disabled, the former by two mu^et-balls which struck liis left hand, and 
the other by a musket-ball which lodged in his ann above the elbow. At this 
moment, half-past three p.ii.. Lieutenant "Willoughby gave the order, and 
Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted signal. Conductor Scully 
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A D 1857 applied the match. By the explosion -which instantly followed hundreds of the 
mutineers were blown into the air, and suffered the death they had so richly 
Signal merited. Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to escape 
without severe injury. "Conductor Scully,” says Lieutenant FoiTest, "was so 
dreadfully wounded that his escape was impossible. I saw him after the 
explorion, bub bis face and head were so burned and contused that I dout 
tliink. life coidd have long remained in Iiiin,” Among tlie others who perished 
were several European women and childien, udio had fled to the magazine at 
the commencement of the outbreak Lieutenants Willoughby and Fon-est 
succeeded in reaching the Main Guard at the Cashmere gate The latter even- 
tually escaped, but the former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries 
he had received, fell into the hands of the mutineers on the road to Meerut and 
was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant Raynor and Conductor Buckley, who 
had sought the same place by a different direction, were more fortunate in 
reaching it. 

Delhi was now entirely in the bands of the mutineers, and the king, 
ngu)»r!y throwing off any disguise which he had previously n'orn, formally accepted the 
soveieignty which was tendered to him On the very evening of the outbreak, 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced the fact, and on the following 
day, a silver throne, which had been in disuse since IS-lS, having been bi'ought 
into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon it, received the homage 
of the chiefs, and began to issue royal orders. His eldest son, Mirza Moghul, 
became commander-ia-chief, and various other sons received appointments 
accordant wth their assumed dignities. During the first tumultuous proceedbigs, 
there was some reason to allege that the massacres had received no countenance 
at court, and were entirely owing to tho blood-thiisty rabble, which it was then 
impossible to restrain; but a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and his sons were 
capable of repeating, in cool blood, tbe worst atrocities that had yet been 
perpetrated Mention Las already been made of some Europeans who fled to 
the palace in the hope of finding it an asylum Others had been brought 
thither as prisoners, till tlie whole number exceeded fifty. The recesses of the 
palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them all, had they been ten 
times more numerous, and the king had only to give the order, which would 
by this means have secured their personal safety. The suggestion was actually 
made to him, but he dedined to accede to it. and shut them up in a place, 
which Mrs Aldwell thus describes: "We were nil confined in one room, very 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening. It was not fit for 
tho residence of any linman being, much less for tho number of us who Avere 
there. We were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the 
sepoys, and every one who took n fancy to do so, coming and frightening the 
children, we Avere frequently obliged to close the one door we had, Avhich tlien 
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left \is -Nvithout light or air. The scpoy.s used to come with their muskets .\.v> i*:t. 
loaded and bayonets fixed, and ask as whether avc would consent to become 
iinhoinetans, and also slaves, if the king granted us oiir lives ; but the king’s n.>m4 
. special armed retainers, from which the guard over us was always furnished, 
incited the sepoys to be content witli nothing short of our lives, saj-iiig wc * 

should be cut up in small pieces and given as food to tlie kites and crows.” 

The agony in winch the prisoners were thus kept was only prelinrinary to a 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diaiy*, giving l»y authority an account of the 
daily occurrences at tho palace, there is the following enttj* for the IClh of 
Hay: “The king held bis court in the special hall of audience: forty-nine 
English were prisoners, and the army demanded that they slionld bo gnven 
over to them for slaughter. Tlie king delivered them up, saying, ''llie ann^' 
may do as the}’ please.'” Although the infamous sanction thus appears not to 
have been formally given till the ICth, the fate destined for the prisoners was 
so well known that it wa.s openl}* talked of in Delhi at least two d.ays before. 
Accordingly, a native eyo-witness of Iho whole proceedings boars the following 
testimony: “I beard of it two days before tho occurrence; it -was said the 
Europeans would be killed in two doj-s, but I do not recollect what day it was. 

On the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great crowds of j>eople wore flocking 
to the palace about ten am. I entered with them.” WJiat arc we to tldnk of 
a people who could thus crowd to witness n spectacle almost too horrible for 
description, and keep the day on which it wa.s to be perpetrated ns a liolid.ay ? 

Hrs. AldwcU nnd her three children were the only E»iroj>ean prisoners who 
escaped. When taken, she and tlicy were disguised as Hahonietnns, nnd slio 
had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning nnd teaching 
them tho Hahometan confession of faith. In this way they passed as 3Ius3ul- 
mans from Cashmere, nnd were sjjecially excepted, when the order arrived to 
bring out the other victims. "The women nnd children,” s.ay3 Mrs. Aldwcll, 

“began crj'ing, saying they knew they were going to bo murdered, but tho 
Hahometans swore on tho Koran, and tho Hindoos on tho Jumna, that such 
was not the ca.se ; that they svniite<l to give them a better residence, nnd that 
the ono they were in would be converted into a magazine. On tbis they wont 
out, were counted, but I do not know the number; a rope was thrown round 
to encircle the whole group, tho 6.atno a.s prisoners are usually kept together 
when on the move; and in this manner they were taken out of my sight.” All 
the victims thus marched off were, svitli four exceptions, women and children. 

The subsequent ma.ss.acro is thus narrated by a native eye-witness: — “On 
reaching tho first court-yard, I s.aw the prisoners all standing together, 
surrounded on all sides by tho king's special armed retainers, or what you may 
term bis body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers. I did not observe 
any signal orders given; but on a sudden the men just mentioned drew their 
swords, and all simultaneously attacked tJie prisoners, and continued cutting 
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Ai..i«T at them till they had killed them all There -were at least 100 or 150 men 
— ^ employed in this ivorkV slaughter.* Shortly after-a’ards'“the bodies w«e 
laden on two carts and thrown into the river.” Such was the nature and such 
were tlie first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi. Before proceeding to give an . 
account of the retribution which awaited it, it will be necessary to raenlion 
the principal localities in which about tlie same time similar outbreaks occuned, 
and tlius furnish a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was carried, 
before effectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it. 


GHAPTEU IL 

Tlie pTogreaa of tlie mutiny — V^rooe iri«wurea of repression in the Punjab — Outbreak* in other quarter* 
—The Poab — Nemuch and Nn**eerabad~JLan*i — Bareilly — Oude — Mearures of gorenunent to 
meet the cnal*— Rcinforeement* and procbunatioD* — Siege of Delhi commenceJ 
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j^HE outbreak at Meerut, and the entrance of the mutineers into 
Delhi, operated as a common signal to all the native regiments 
tluoughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many localities the 
intelligence was no sooner received than a determination was 
§!s evinced to follow the same coiu^e. The utmoftt, therefore, that 
could ho done hy the British authorities while pieparing for the worst, was to 
interpose obstacles to immediate action, and diminish the means of mischief 
which the sepoys possessed, by depriring them of their arms. Nowhere was 
this policy more quickly adopted and more vigorously carried out than in the 
Punjab. It must at the same time be admitted that the authorities there 
pos.ses.scd peculiar advantages. The recent annexation of tlie countrj', and the 
warlike spirit of its inliabitants, dictated tho necessity of keeping a firm grasp 
nf it and hence tho troops within it amounted to 69,C5C. Of these 10,320 
were Europeans, 13,430 Punjabees, and 33,900 Hindoostanee.s, chiefly sepoys. 
The last though outnumbering the other two classes, were so .situated as to he 
incapable of combined action, and were moreover aware that they could not 
carrj- the fc^rnip-athy of the inhnbiiants along with them, as they might have 
bopeil to do in BongaL Tlicy were in what they regarded ns a foreign county’, 
and the probability therefore wn.s, that if they did venture on mutiny, it 
would U‘ not merely to encounter a Euroi>oan force, but to be hunted down by 
a hostile population. The advantages which government thus posses«e<l In tiie 
Punjab were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the province 
from which at one tiuio dang<‘r was most apprchendctl, not only remained 
mmivimtivvly tranquil, but became mainly instrumental in the final suppression 
of tlie inulinv. 
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The Meerut outbreak and the pos-jesaion of Delhi by the mutineei-s were a d issr 
made kno^m at Lahore by telegiapli on the 12tli of May. Sir John Lawrence, 
the chief-commissioner, was then at Rawal Pindee, situated about 150 miles to cntioj ^ 
the N.N.IV., and owing to a stoppage of the telegraph could not be instan- the rnnj-at. 
taneously communicated with. Immediate action was however felt to be 
necessary. General disaffection among the sepoys was notorious, and it could 
not be doubted that ns soon as tliey should hear of the mutiny, they would 
seize the first opportunity to take part in it. Mr. Montgomery, the judicial 
commissioner, therefore, at once assumed tlie necessary responsibility, and 
having summoned a council of the leading authorities, civil and military, 
suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops comparatively innocuous 
by depriving them at least of tlieir ammunition and percussion caps, if not 
by disarming Jhem entirely. The latter* the bolder and more effectual course, 
was preferred, and on the following morning was earned into effect. The 
native regiments then in^the large military cantonment of Mean Meer, situated 
about sis miles from Lahore, were the 16th, 2Cth, and IDth, and the 8th light 
cavahy. To control and overawe alt these regiments, the European force con- 
sisted only of her majesty’s 81st, mustering about 850 men, and two troops of 
Company’s horse-artillery. But only a portion of these could be employed vigeron* 
in the important operation of disarming. In providing for the security of idepMaby 
Lahore, which was itself a focus of mischief, and for the 'protection of the gameTy. ^ 
barracks, so many Eiu-opean troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
brought to the parade-ground was not more tijan 800. When brought face to 
face with this small force, and the dozen guns of horse-artillery accompanying 
them, the sepoys, though mustering about 3500, did not venture to risk a 
combat, and at once obe 3 ’ed the order to pile their arras. The security derived 
from this decisive act of disarming extended much further than the removal 
of the immediate danger. It dealt with the Asiatic mind in the manner 
which has always proved effectual, and while it contiiToed the well-disposed, 
deterred many whose hearts were full of treachery from engaging in any overt 
act of rebellion. It was aftei’wnrds ascertained that the disarming was not 
effected an hour too soon. A plot had been formed for seizing the fort of 
Lahore and massacring all the Europeans there and at Mean Meer, and was 
on the very eve of execution, when it was thus most providentially frustrated. 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery sent off* an blunder at 
express to Eerozepoor to intimate the event to Brigadier innes. The intima- . 

tion, which reached that officer on the morning of the 13th, seems not to have 
impressed him so deeply as miglit have been expected. The arsenal under his 
charge contained immense military stores, and he could not but feel the 
neces-sily of taking immediate steps for its security, but the native regiments, 
tlie 45th and 57th, were allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed 
how little they deserved the confidence reposed in tliem. On this subject the 
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A T) 1 S 57 . opinion given by Sir John lAwrenc^ inliis report on the mutiny in the Punjab, 

■ is decisive: “ On'the British mde aSaira were badly managed. It was fortu- 

liimderst Date that tlie Kuropean barmcks were close to the arsenal, into which building 
Feronpoor company of Europeans werc introduced, just before it was assailed by the 
native infantry. But after the arsenal had been secured and tbe mutineers 
repulsed, they were allowed to return and burn buildings in tlie cantonment 
at their plea.sure during the whole night of the 14th May. No adequate efforts 
were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, in their flight 
from the station towards Delhi, had been seized by the police and the country 
people, were not brought to trial until reiterated 
orders to that efiect had been issued. But un- 
fortunately at Ferozepoor errors did not end 
here; for when, at a date subsequent to the 
above occurrences, the 10th light cavalry were 
disarmed, their horses were not taken away, 
When, however, the taking of the horses was 
insisted on at last, tlie troopers had a full oppor- 
tunity of concocting their plans for an outbreak j 
for the order about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, was formally copied and circulated 
in the regimental order-book-” Happily, not- 
withstanding this tissue of blunders, no massacre 
of Europeans was perpetrated. 

TJmballa the native troops had for $ome time given proofs of disaffection. 

L'istaiLv As early as tbe 19th of April mysterious fires began to occur, and were gene- 
rally believed to be the work of the sepoys. On the 8th of May a prediction 
was current in the 6th and 60th native infantry stationed there, “that in the 
following week blood would be shed, at Delhi or Hmballa, and that a general 
rising would take place}” and only two days afterwards, the lOth, the day of 
the fata] Meerut euihrcak, as if they had feared that ot}i&rs might antieiih'iie 
them in fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed simul- 
taneously to their bells of arms, and began loading their muskets. They weie 
afterwards induced to desist, but tlie portion of tbe GOth stationed as a guard 
os’cr the treasury persisted in retaining their anus during the whole day. 
btnmge to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven hy the 
military authorities, and tbe result avhicli migljt have been anticipated was, 
that largo portions of these regiments afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi 
The above blunders committed in the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej states were 
fortunately only exceptions to the judieious management generally evinced in 
the same quarters. The important fort and arsenal of Pliilour, on the frontier 
of the J ullunder Doab, was liappily saved by tlirornng in a company of European 
infantrj- and some European artiUerj-men into the fort, and dispossessing 
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the native troops heforo they had time to give effect to the treachery vrhicb a d. isst. 
they had for some time been meditating. The same promptitude of action also 
saved the fort of Govindffhur. This fort, besides being the most central and rort of 

^ . Gotindgliul 

most important stronghold in the Punjab, completely commanded Amntsnr, ^Ted 
the i-eligious capital of the Sikhs, and the possession of it was hence absolutely 
indispensable to the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time 
of the outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 59th native infantry, 
and only seventy European artilleiymen. The latter must have been over- 
powered had they not been reinforced by half a company of ber majesty's 81st 
hurried over in ehas or native one-horse ^gs from Lahore. What the former 
would have done may be inferred from the fact that it afterwards became 
necessary to disarm them. 

On the llth of ilay, when the telegraph announced the outbreak, the forces stateofaf- 
occupying the Peshawer valley consisted of about 2800 European and 8000 F«hawer 
native soldiers, \vith 1 8 field guns and a mounted battery. Immediately on 
the receipt of the disastrous intelUgence, it was resolved, on the suggestion of 
ColonelJohn Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Peshawer, to form a move- 
able column of picked troops. At the same time orders were issued for the 
rigid examination of all sepoy correspondence at the post-ofBee. For some time 
the disaffection of the 64th native infantry forming par t of the Pesliawei* con- 
tingent had been notorious, and thereforo one of the first steps taken was to 
cripple it for intrigue, by breaking it up into detachments, and marching them 
off to isolated outposts While thus providing for the safety of the district, the 
generalinterest was not forgotten; and on the 13tb of May the guide corps, which 
has since so gi-eatly distinguished itself quitted its cantonment at Mutdan six 
hours after it got the order, and the next mornuig bad accomplished the distance 
of thirty miles to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak bavdng become known to the sepoj's, 
a rapid change took place in their demeanour, and their mutinous intentions 
could no longer be disguised. Precautions were accordingly taken. The 
treasure, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was removed 
from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which was at the same time 
garrisoned by Europeans The inspection of native correspondence, at the post- iintmoa* 
office, was now making ominous revdationa Letters addressed to soldiei-s of 
the G4th, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in Hindoostan on 
the men, women, and children of the Feringhees, and contained messages from 
their relatives, urging them to emuLate the example. Another letter, which did 
not pass through ^the post-office, but fell into the bands of Brigadier Cotton, 
commanding at Peshawer, was a formal communication from part of the 51st 
native infantry stationed there to the 64;th. After some preliminary saluta- 
tions, it proceeded thus: — " The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22d 
instant. Of tliia yon are hereby informed. This is adtlre.s,sed to you by tlie 
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A r. 1S5T -whole regiment. 0 brothers! the religion of Hindoos and Mahometans is all 
one. Therefore all you soldiers shoold know this. Here all the sepoys are at 
Mutinou* the bidding of the jemadar, soubalidar-major, and havildar-inajor. All are 
discontent with this business, whether small or great. What moi-c need be 
’ivritten? Do as you think best High and low send their obeisance, benedic- 
tion, salutation, and service." It was added by another hand. “ Tlie above is 
the state of affairs here. In whatever way you can manage it, come in to 
Peshawer on the 21st pstanl Thorougldy undei-stancl that point In fact eat 
there and diink here.” The authorities tliiw made aware of the plot, and the 
vei-y day fixed for its execution, were able to counteiwoik it, though not 
entirely to prevent avert acts of mutiny. On the 21st, the day appointed, a 
part of the 55th, on duty at the Attock ferry, suddenly quitted tlieir post and 
oiiuireaVit mai'chcd away towards Nowshera. On the way they wore joined by a detacb- 
Nowjheia ment of the 24th native infanlrj', who were escorting commissariat stores to 
Peshawer. Major Veiner, commanding at Nowshera, informed by an express 
of their approach, was able to intercept and disann them. This success, 
however, only proved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment he 
le-entered Nowshera with his prisoners, three companies of the C5tl» stationed 
there came to the rescue, and haring succeeded, broke open the regimental 
magazine, supplied themselves with ammunition, and having succeeded in 
crossing the Cabool, hastened off in the direction of Murdan, where the main 
body of the 55th was etatione<-l The whole immediately fraternized, and the 
mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

D«cuiTa After such overt acts a general dlsamnng of the native troops coidd no 
Amrniuij loiiger be delayed It began with the regiments stationed af Peshawer, 
consisting of the 5th light cavalry, and the 24th, 27th, and 51st native infantry. 
Another regiment, the 2l8t native infantry, was exempted, because an infantry 
regiment seemed indispensable to carry on tbe duties of tbe station, and this 
one had hitherto shown no sj'mpathy rritU the mutineers Besides the above 
tiiere were two regiments of irregular car^ilry, tbe 7th and 18th These also 
were exempted for similar reasons, though not without considerable hesitation, 
as the fidelity of the former of tbe two was already shaken, and that of the 
latter was at least problematical The case then stood thus Four native 
regiments were to be disarmed, and three, who were to be spectators of tlie 
operation, were by no means fi-ee from the suspicion of being more inclined to 
oppose than to assist in it The European regiments were the 70th and 87th, 
and these, with the artillery’, on the morning of the 22d, took up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment Tlie measure had been resolved, and was 
carried out with so rnncli promptitude that the native troops, however much 
inclined to resist, were too faint-hearted to venture upon it. and laid down 
their arms. Tlie next step necessary was to deal Avith the 55tli native infantry, 
who bad mutinied at Murilan. Near midnight of the 23d, a force of 300 
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European infantry, 250 irregular cavaliy, borse-IcWes and police, and eight a.d m r. 
guns, left Peshaw^er under cotmnand of Colonel Chuto of her majesty’s 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson ns political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, 
this force, increased by a detachment from Nowshcra under Jlajor Vaughan, mutm«r* 
was descried approaching Jlurdan, The mutineem no soonfer heard the intel- 
ligence than they rushed from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the 
hills of 'Swat They had got so far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their pursuers were never brought 
wtliin range. They were not, however, pennitted to escape with impunity; 
for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying’forward with a partj' of troopers, .succeeded in 
overtaking them. Thus brought to bay tlie mutineers faced about, and a 
desperate encounter took place, but not with doubtful issue, Nicholson's 
impetuoas charge drove his enemies before him, and they fled, scattering them- 
selves over the country' in companies and sections. The pursuit was continued, 
and with so rmrch success, that before the daj' closed 120 had been slain and 
150 made prisoners. 

AVliile the mutiny wa.s thus either anticipated by disarming, or curbed and 
punished by the vigorous measures adopted In the Punjab, it made rapid and 
alarming progress in otlier quarters. In the beginning of May the 0th native 
infantry' was distributed in the Doai> in four detachments — tirreo companies 
being stationed at Ab'ghur, three at Mynpoorie, three at Etawah, and one 
at Boolundshuhur, Hitherto the confideucc of the European officers in the 
fidelity of the regiment had been unbounded, and though they could not but 
feel some anxiety after they had been startled by* the disa.strous intelligence 
from ileerut and Dellii, their Lope still was that, however faithless others might 
be, their men would prove an honourable exception. And there certainly 
seemed to be good grounds for this charitable judgment. At Alighur, where 
the bead-quarters of the regiment were established, tlic soldier's, so far from 
sympathizing with the mutineers, bad readily assisted in hunting down some 
troopers of the 3d cavalry, wlio, after taking part in the atrocities at Sleernt, 
had wandered into their neighbourhood, probably in search of plundei*. They 
had given a .still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to a 
Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to incite them to 
mutin}', but by taking him prisoner and handing him over to their com- 
mander. It is difficult to believe that in thus acting they were only seeking a 
cover to their real designs. The probability rather is that up to this time, 
though they may have been shaken by the sinister influences brought to bear 
on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, but -u-ere waiting the 
course of events in that dubious vacillating state where any sudden impulse 
from either side is sufficient to turn the scale IVe accordingly learn that it 
was an impulse of this nature which actually detennined them. Tlie Bmhmin, 
for Ids attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, and they bad stood 
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AD is:- on the parade ground wlien tl»e sentence ^ras carried into execution, ivitiiout 
betrayinf^ any particular emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still 
Mutiny m hanging on the gallows -when some soldiers who had been absent on duty 
ivirticipating in the apparent apathy of their comrades, the 
sight filled them “with indignation, and one of their number stepping from the 
ranks, and pointing to the gallows, exclaimed — “ That man is a martjT.” No 
sooner were the words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as if seized 
by a sudden frenzy, rushed forth slwuting defiance, proceeded directly to the 
treasuiy, plundered it, burst open the jail, liberating all the prisoners, and then 
took the highroad to Delhi As there were' no European troops present, no 
resistance could be ofTeied to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention 
that no blood-thiretiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. This out- 
break, which took place on the 20th of May, was forthwith responded to by 
the other llitee detachments — by that of Mynpoorie on the 22d, of Etawah on 
the 23d, and of Boolundsimhur on the 24th It is unnecessarj’- to give the 
details of each, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young officer. 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, who, muleterreil either by threats or actual violence, 
kept hU post at Mjaipoorie, and actually succeeded in inducing the mutineers 
to depart without plundering the ti'easury. 

After tliese revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed without any other 
«n^, Niu. actual rising, and many were sanguine enough to imagine that the insurrec- 
*aii nohu tionary spirit had nearly expended itself. And there is some ground to believe 
that could Delhi have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by a 
sudden onset, and a signal retribution inllicted for tbe atrocities of which they 
had been guilty-, the revolt would have received its dentli-blow. The recapture 
of Delln, however, by any troops which could be hastily mustered for the 
purpose was impossible, and the continue<l possession of the old Mogul capital 
by the insurgents gave a new and irresistible .stimulus to revolt. All at once, 
after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous buist of insurrection took 
place, tlioiigh in localities so widely distant that it could scarcely have been in 
consequence of previous concert On this recommencement, the first display of 
open violence occurred in the towns of Hansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Hurreana, lying to the uorth-west of that of Delhi. There, on the 2Sth of 
May. the Hnrreana battalion of light infantry and the 4th irregular cavalry’ 
breaking out into ojwn mutiny, commenced an indisciirainate massacre of 
Europeans, and were guilty of dewls as atrocions as any that had yet been 
pcTpotrated. On tlic ev-ening of tho same day, in the remote locality of 
Xussecrabud, situated fifteen miles soutli-east of Aymero, in tho very centre of 
Kajpootaiia, two regimenlH of Bengal native infantry, the 15th and tlio 30th, 
together willi a company of Bengal nativo artillery, proceeded to execute the 
mutinons designs of which they had previously given many incUc.xtion 3 . Ono 
of their first steps was to make themselves masters of the guns. Tliey were 
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not, however, permitted to retain them ■n’iUiont a struggle. Tlie first Bombay ad is}7. 
light ca\’alry (lancers), showing how little sympatliy the army of that presidency 
had ^vith that of Bengal, hastened to* the rescue, and repeatedly charged the 
^ mutineers. It was unhappily without success. Tiic disparity of numbers was 
too great, and thej' were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, situated 
about thirtj’ miles to the south-west During the struggle several of the 
European officers had fallen, but the survivors, together with the other 
European residents, protected by the lancers, were enabled to make their • 
escape. A still moi-e formidable outbreak had, in the meantime, occurred at 
Bareilly, the capital of Rohilcund. Having recounted tlie many wrongs whicli 
the Eohillas suffered in consequence of the iniquitous compact made between 
■\Varren Hastings and the Nabob of Oude, wc can hardly deny that there was 
something retributive in the vengeance which they took on this occasion, 
though the parties who suffered were certainly not the wrong-tloers. The 
troops stationed here were the 18th and C8th Bengal native infantry, the 8th 
irregular cavalry, and a company of native, artillery. Tlieir disaOection was 
Avell known, and they had so little attempted to disguise it, that the European 
women and children liad been removed for safety to the hiU station of Nynee 
Tal The evil day was however postponed by dexterous management, and the 
excitement which for some daj*3 threatened immediate violence, had so far 
subsided that the danger seemed, at lca.st for the present, to be pa.ssing away. 

• The sepoys themselves employed all tlic arts of Asiatic treachcr}’ in counteu- 
ancing this delusion. Professing deep contrition for having been misled by 
evil counsel, they were’ now only anxious that the past should bo foigotten, 
and they requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women and 
children who had been sent off to Nyoce Tal should return. With this 
request the British authorities were not so infatuated ns to comply; but 
Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon that he wrote to the government, 
assuring them, in confident terms, of the fidelity of his troops, provided their 
fears were set at rest by an assurance that they wxre not to be puni.slied for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadier’s letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination, when the sepoys proved the hollowness of all their professions, 
and be himself became one of their first victima Having, like their fellow- 
traitors at Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal on the 
31st of May, and at once commenced the work of murder and devastation, by 
opening on their officers both with grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, 
plundering the treasuiy, and throwing open tlie jail, which contained nearly 
3000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriously' one of the most 
turbulent in India, .had fvUl scope to commit every form of outrage. Tire 
insurrection being thus completely triumphant, soon found fitting representa- 
tives, both of the mUitaiy and the civil authority — of the former, in the person 
of Ruktawar Khan, soubahdar of artillery, who, asuming the rank of general. 
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AD i«T. paraded the city in tlie carriage of the murdered brigadier, followed by a 
numerous staff; and of the latter, in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
Atror.t.« retired native judge, who repaid liis obligation to the British government, 
»ufsh«!h^ which had pensioned him, by turning traitor, and employing the forms of law 
jehanpoor niurder its officers. In this way two of the European judges, charged with 
imaginary crimes, were subjected to tbe modcery of a trial, condemned to death, 
and immediately executed Tbe example of Bareilly was speedily followed at 
iloraclabad and Shahjehanpoor, tbe other principal militarj’ stations of Kohil- 
cund. At Moradahad the 29tb native infantry, more avaricious than blood- 
thirsty, were so intent on plunder that they' allowed their officers to escape. 
It was otherwise at Shahjehanpoor, where the 28th native infantry, choosing 
the same Sunday aa ,at Bareilly, shot one officer on the parade ground, and 
then sent a party of murderers into the churcln Notwithstanding the sudden- 
ness and ferocity of this sacrilegious attack, the greater part of the European 
residents escaped into Oude Here, however, instead of the a^’lum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and children, fell into the 
hands of savages, still worse than those from wljom they had fled, and were 
barbarously massacred in the Wciuity of Aurangabad. 

mention of Oude, as wdl as tbe sequence of events, woitld now naturally 
msctndia’B lead u3 to twce the course of the revolt in that province, but some advantage 
in respect of arrangement will be gained by previously noticing tbe disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. Yfe begin with Ncemuch, situated in, an 
isolated portion of Scindia's dominions, near the south-east borders of Rajpoo- 
tana, and, with Jhansi. long the capital of an independent native principality, 
hut finally incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexation 
policy, which refused to recognize an adopted heir. The troops stationed at 
Neemuch belonged to what was designated the Gwalior contingent, and there- 
fore did not properly form part of our Indian army, but they were virtually 
included in it, because, though nominally belonging to Scindia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with treaty, and commanded 
by British officers. Still the relations which they bore to a native prince gave 
additional importance to their movements, as from these an inference might be 
dr.vwti as to the course which the prince himself might be disposed to take in 
the fearful struggle wliich had commenced, and the degree of control which he 
might be able to exercise, wljether for good or evil As to Scindia personally, 
there was indeed scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of bis own accord to place his bo(ly-g«anl 
and all his other troops at tlie di*>posaI of Hr. Colrin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-western Provinces, and hia subsequent conduct bad shown that the 
ficlolity of the Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it, 
would icmain unshaken. Ono more ominous feature was thus added to the 
revolt, when it appeared that the sepoys of the contingent fraternized with 
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those of Bengal, and would in all probability follow their example. The troops a d isst. 
at Neemuch consisted of the 7th and 72d regiments of infantry, the 1st regi- 
ment of cavalry, and the 4th company of artillery. For some time symptoms 
of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on the two last days of May, 
and the 1st of June, the whole troo|« were in such a state of excitement that 
an actual rising was hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly 
subsided, and the 2d passed in comparative tranquillity. On the 3d another 
chant^e took place, the disturbance became worse than ever, and at last, 
towards midnight, the dischaige of a gnn, the preconcerted signal, annoimced 
that the mutiny had commenced. The main body of the troops occupied the 
cantonments situated without the town, but the fort within it was garrisoned 
by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing was stationed at 
an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant. The moment the outbreak 
commenced, the whole of ibe troops in cantonments took part in it, but the 
7th regiment seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left wing 
marched off in obedience to their officers, and joined the right wing in the fort, 
both making loud protestations of unshaken fidelity. Meantime the work of 
destruction went on below, and many barbarous miu’ders were committed. 

The officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw the air lighted 
up with the flames of their burning bungalows, but, though held in a torture of 
suspense as to the fate of their. fellow-officers, and the other European residents, 
gave so much credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On this point, however, they were soon 
undeceived, for when the mutineers appeared before the fort, and threatened to 
open upon it with their artillery, a soubahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years’ 
service, and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the command of the 
picket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly ordered it to he thro'wn 
open. When the officers attempted to resist this treacherous order, they wei'e 
significantly reminded that they had better look' to themselves, since the 
garrison, though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor coaid save 
them from the mutineers outside, of whose murderous intentions they were 
well aware. This intimation left the officers no alternative bnt flight, which 
they accomplished with the utmost difficulty. , 

The mutiny at Jhansl was of a still more atrocioms character. At this 
place, situated 140 miles south of Agra, near the nortli-west extremity of 
Bundelcund, a strong feeling of discontent existed, particularly among those 
who had foimerly been connected with the native court, and regretted the loss 
of their independence by a course of policy wMcIi seemed to them at once 
fraudulent and violent. Tlie ranee, indeed, so tar from concealing her resent- 
ment. bad given utterance to it in the most unequivocal form, by fuming the 
pension allotted to her by.the Britbh goveramenL Under such circumstances 
It was not to be expected that when the revolt began to spread. Jhansi would 
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AD 1 S 5 T. long refrain from taking a prominent part in it. The only troops in the place 
" \ 7 ero the loft wings of the 12tk native and the 14th in-egular infantry. From 
Mutmyat the first intelligence of the proceedings at Meerut and Delhi, an outbreak had 
been imminent, as the i-anee and her advisers were suspected of tampering with 
the sepoys. But though the vridi to br^k out into open violence was visibly 
manifest, the fear of being committed before success seemed certain sufficed to 
keep both the sepoys and their tempters in check, and tlie actual mutiny did 
not take place till the -itb of June. The Europeans, forewarned of their danger, 
had fixed upon the fort as their place of refuge Accordingly, when the alarm’ 
was given, they rushed to it with one accord, I’he prospect before tlicm was 
fearful. Their whole number, women and children mcluded, amounted only to 
fifty-five, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of blood-thirsty 
wretches by whom they were beset? The struggle at once commenced, and 
the heroic band, fighting for life and all that was .dear to them, made good 
their defence for four days At last, when their resoiuces had begun to fail, 
and tbeir position was nearly dcspei’ate, a new and more formidable enemy 
appeared. The ranee sent her artillery and elephants, and the gates, though 
HoiTibis strongly barricaded, wer’e forced. By retiring into some of the buildings, it 
might still have been possible to hold out a little longer, but as an unconditional 
surrender must speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how 
readily the terms were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on the delivery 
of the fort, to save the lives of all within it This offer, after it had been 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was accepted, and all who had survived 
the miseries of the siege, having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, 
when, in utter violation of all that bad been stipulated and swom, they were 
seized, carried off to a place of eseculion, and pub to the sword, man, woman, 
and ciiild, with a barbarity too horrible for desciiption 

the very commencement of the revolt, some anxiety was felt for Agi’a, 
once the capital of all India, and still the capital of the North-western Provinces. 
Fortunately, indeed, it had not, like Delhi, been left destitute of European 
troops, and it was therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall 
like that city without a struggle. The trcKjps stationed in it at the time of 
the revolt were the 3d European fusiliers, a troop of European artillery, and 
two sepoy regiments, the 44th and 67th native infantry. Among the latter, 
when the first intelligence of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, 
and the mischief which lh(y meditated was indicated by numerous incendiary 
fires. Their object in raising tl>em apparently was to lure the European troops 
to their lines, for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, and take advantage 
of their absence while thus employed, to make themselves masters of the fort. 
If this was the plan, the jndidous arrangements of the authorities defeated it. 
Knowing that everything depended on the possession of the fort, they made its 
security their first object, and never reduced the ganuson so far as to-give any 
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hope of attacking it with success. The lieutenant-governor at the same time a.d issr 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent or postpone the anticipated outhreak. 

As earlv as the 14th of May, he met the whole troops of the station on the state of 

J ^ mitters at 

parade ground, and harangued them in a manner which called forth tlie loudest Agra, 
protestations of inviolable fidelity. The sepoys in particular seemed unable to 
give sufiicient utterance to their applause, and continued to make the air ring 
with their cheers long after ho had retired. At this time the depth of native 
duplicity was so little understood, that Mr. CoUdn himself did not hesitate to 
speak confidently of the effect whidi liis address had produced, and he there- 
fore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in which he declared his 
belief that “European and native portions of the military forces now rapidly 
assembling, will honourably and eagerlj' vie with each other in the extirpation 
of the traitorous criminals who liave endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distnist between the powerful and beneficent British government and its 
attached native soldiery.” The two native regiments were on bad terms, and 
Mr. Colvin, well aware of the fact, endeavoured to turn it to account by 
emplojnng tliem as a kind of mutual check upon each other. In accordance 
uith this policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in a 
quantity of treasui’e from Multnv, about thirty miles north-west of Agra, 
instead of sending Europeans, wlio could ill be spared for sucli a purpose, 
he selected for the service two native companies, one from each regiment, in 
the belief that tbeii* hatred would not allow them to be guilty of a common 
act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in possession of 
the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels, broke out into open mutiny, 
and marched oft with their plunder for Delhi. The incident was so far fortu- 
nate that it completely opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling 
them to disarm both regiments, as utteily unworthy of confidence, undoubtedly 
prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, AUaliahacl, sitiiated at the junction of Jintmyat 
the Jumna with the Ganges, was subjected to a still more fiery ordeal. ■ This 
city, though justly regarded as the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and 
containing an arsenal with 40,000 stand of arms, laige numhei-s of cannon, and 
vast militarj' stores, had been left entirely at the mercy of native troops. A 
few soldiex’s, forming the magazine staff, were Europeans, but the gamson 
within the fortress was composed of a logiment of Sikhs, about 400 strong, 
and a company of the 0th native infantry, while the resnainder of the latter 
x'eghnent occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault by the 
sepoys must have been successful, and Allahabad, with its immense militaiy 
stoves, would, like Delhi, have become a stronghold of the mutineers Fortxx- 
nately the authoiities were on the alert, and in the absence of any other means 
of reinforcement, a hod^’' of aged European itxvalids, about seventy in number, 
occupying the fort of Cliunar, were d^patched by steamer, and arrived in the 
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A 0 1857 . very nick of time. The company of the 6th native infantry, in charge of the 
principal gate of tlie fortress, bad conspired to admit their comrades, when they 

Jiutinyat foimd thcmselves suddenly displaced! {They endeavoured, however, to make a 

Aiuh»bad necessity, and as a cover to their treachery, the whole regiment made 

such professions of fidelity, that the thanks of the governor-general were 
publicly conveyed to them on the Gth of June. Their gratification seemed to 
know no hounds, and their cheers were still ringing in the ears of their deluded 
ofiicers as they sat at mess, wlien they were startled by the intelligence that 
the mutiny had commenced. Several of them were shot down before they 
could leave the mess-room, and others were barbarously murdered as they 
hastened to the lines, in hope of qnelUng disturbance. The "Euiopeans within 
the fort, though gallantly supported by the Sikhs, barely sufficed for its 
protection, and hence, both within the town and the cantonments, the work of 
plunder and devastation continued almost unchecked. Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, which contained 
nearly 3000 prisoners, and burning down the cantonments, fifty Europeans 
had been massacred. The rest found refuge within the fort, and were obliged 
to remain there, os anarchy reigned within the city, and British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which skirts the Ganges 
from Allahabad up to Agra. 

jtutiBjat About sixty miles below Allahabad, and nearly due east from it, stood 
Benares, the great stronghold of Hindooisro. If religion had anything to do 
with the revolt, it might have been anticipated that this was the place of all 
others wh^re it would burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population 
exceeding 180,000 was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in whom 
full confidence could be placed were 190 of her majesty’s lOth foot, and a small 
detail of artillery, with three guns. Tlie native troops consisted of a Sikh 
corps, the 37th native infantry, and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped 
that both the Sikhs and tl»e cavalry would remain faithful. The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mntinous, and on the 1st of June it was resolved 
to deprive them of their arms. The resolution once taken ought to have been 
immediately executed, but was fixed only for the 5th. In the interval the 
sepoys, through some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 
and to increase the diffimilty intelligence arrived that at Azimghur, a place 
about fifty miles to the noilb of Benares, the 17th native infantry liad mutinied 
on the 3d, and decamped after seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. 
Not a moment could now be lost, and on the 4th the first step in the process of 
disarming was commenced by suddenly locking the bells or huts where the arras 
were kept. By this time the sepo^ were equally on the alert, and having 
^ hv\rst open the doors of the bells gained possession of theh- arras by open force. 
Tlic slniggle now commenced. On the one side stood the Europeans, mustering 
not more than 200, and on tlie other native troops to the number of about 2000. 
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This immense disparity was compensated -to the former by the possession of ap m r. 
three guns, while their opponents had none; by their indomitable courage, and 
bv some reluctance on the part of many of the native troops finally to commit Btatmy at 
themselves. It is even said that the Sikhs, when they made common cause *arpreB«d 
with the Bengal troops, acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable 
panic than from any premeditated design. Favoured by this combination of 
circumstances the Europeans gained «a comparatively ea.sy victorj* only four, 
one of them the commander of the irregular cavalry, being killed, and twenty- 
one wounded. This fimt success bad an excellent efiect upon the populace, 
who, contrary to what had been feared, did not venture to risa 

■\Ve now hasten towards Oude, which had become and was destined long 
to be a main centre of revolt Its first mutiny, and the suppression of it, 



have already been described. As its recurrence sooner or later could hardly be 
doubted, Sir Heniy’ L.apTence made diligent use of the respite wliich he had 
gained, and endeavoured to prepare for the worst. His head-quarters were at the 
residency of Lucknow, situated on the north side of the city, close to the right 
bank of tbe Goomtec. Beside it were the treasury and the hospital, and a 
number of buildings of solid masonry, occupied ns dwelling-houses and public 
ofiiccs. About a mile and a half to the eastward was the Chowpe}'Tah Istubiil, 
a cruciform building ased ns barracks her majestj'’g 32d, the onlj* European 
infantry tlien in the prorince. At some distance to the north of the barracks 
stood another building called the Kuddum Easool, which had been converted 
into a powder magazine. In the same vimnity were the lines of the 3d 
regiment of militarj* police. Immediately south of the'barracks was the Tara 
Kotee or observatory, where all the law courts were concentrated. About a 
mile above the residency, and on the same side of the river, were the Powlut * 
Khana and Slioesli iluhul, forming part of an old jialace of the Kings of Oude. 
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AD. 1857 . In the one were tlie lieaxl-qwarters of the brigadier commanding the Oude 
irregnlai' force, and in the other a magazine containing many stands of arms 
Respective and native guns. Still farther up the river, and to the westward, was tho 
palace of Moosa Bagh, occupied by the commanding officers of the 4th and 7tli 
regiments of Oude irregular infantry, which were cantoned in its vicinity. 
-A-bout a quarter of a mile abo\^ the residency the Goomtee was crossed by an 
iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a straiglit line to the lluriaon and 
Jloodkeepoor cantonments. I'liese, situated three miles north from Lucknow, 
were at this time occupied by Uie 13th, 48tli, and 7Ist native infantry, a regi- 
ment of regular native cavalry, and two batteries of native and one of European 
artillery The only other mibtary station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that 
of the 2d Oude irregular cavalry at Chukkur Kotee, on tho left bank of the 
river, nearly opposite to Kuddum Rasool, and nearly as far from the residency 
as the Muriaon cantonments. Sir Henry Lawrence, who obtained full military 
powers giving him the command of all the forces in Oude, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the above arrangement of the troops. Four guns were 
brought from the iluri.mn cantonment to the lines of her majesty's S2d, and 
120 men of this regiment were intrusted witli the protection of the treasury 
and residency, which had fonnerly been entirely at the mercy of native guarda 
At the same time, while the women and the sick were lodged in the residency, 
the rest of the regiment was removed from its isolated position and moved 
down to the cantonment, and stationed clo.se to the European battery. Tliese 
measures, excellent so far as they went, were not deemed sufficient. A place of 
strength where the miUtarj’ stores might be concentrated, and an asylum might 
be found in case of attack, was still wanted. For this purpose choice was made 
of the Sluchee Bliowiin, situated on the right bank of the river, about half-way 
between the residency and the Dowlut Khana At the same time, though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight defensive works, chiefly 
as a precaution against any sudden insurrection of the populace, were begun 
The treasury also was largely replenished, by sending out parties into the 
different districts, and bringing in the sums which had been previously collected. 

T)uring the above preparations the progress of the mutiny in other quarters 
bad added greatly to the difficulty of maintaining tranquillity in Oude, 
where there was reason to apprehend that any rising would, in all proba- 
bility, not only involve the whole province, but extend beyond its limits, 
particularly to tlie important town and district of Cawnpoor, only separated 
from it by the Gangea Here General Sir Hugh 'Wheeler had only a mere 
handful of Europeans to oppose a large brigade of native troops, consisting 
of the Ist, 53d, and 50tli native infantry, and the 2d light cavalry, and was 
obliged to rest satisfied with preparations which were palpably inadequate. In 
the hope that if the sepoys did rise they would march off for Delhi, he formed 
an entrenchment, which, however incapable of penuanent defence, might 
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funiisU a temporruy a.sylum. Reinforccraenls had been proiniacd by the gov- a.d usr. 
ernmeut and vrevo daily expected, but the case was so urgent tlmt Sir Tlcnr}' 
La^v^enco could not refuse his application for aid, niid detached to him on the rotittm of 
21st of Jlay fifty men of the 32d, conveyed in pont-carriage.s, and two squadrons ilhMlsr kt 
of cavalrj'. In this emergency Sir Hugh received an offer which was too 
tempting to bo refused. It consUtetl of “two guns and three hundred men, • 
cavaliyand infantry, fumislicd by Iho Maharajah of.Bithoor," the infamous 
miscreant now only too well known as Nana Sahib. Ho was tho adopted son 
of Bajee Bow, tho last of tho pcishwa-s who, when reduced to extremity, had 
obtained by treaty a pension of £90.000 a year, and a residence at Bithoor, 
situated on tho Ganges about twelve miles above Cawnpoor. , At his death 
Nana Sahib succeeded to a large portion of his immense wealth, but bis claim 
to a continuance of the pension was rcfuscil. Though he oflcn compLiiued of 
the refusal, and sligmatizoil it as a breach of public faith, it did not suit bim to 
assume the airs of a malcontent, or subject himself to suspicion ns an enemy to 
British interests. On tho contraiy he courted tho society of our countrymen, 
and was rcganled by them as a favourable specimen of the iilK'mlized Hindoo. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler’s long rc-sidcnco in .India and intimate nccjuainlance with 
native manners perhaps only laid him more oj>cn to tlie influence of such a 
character, and hence, though sjiecmUy warned to be on his guanl against tho 
Nana, he not only accepted Ins prolFerc<l aid, but sliowctl bow unbounded Ins 
confidenco was by employing his troops to guatil the treasury. 

Tlie Eed, a moveable Mahometan festivid which fell on llio 2Uh of May, auJo«in 
was gonemlly believed to have been fi.xe<l U|)on for the outbreak in Oude. 

The crisis, however, somehow postponed, did not arrive till the 30th. That day 
had passed away quietly, and tlio evening gim l»ad been fired a.s m^iual at nine 
o'clock, wlien tho light company of tho 71st native infantry suddenly turned 
out and began firing at ramlom. At the s.ime instant two parties, tho one 


belonging to the same regiment, and tho other to the 7th light cavalry, np|>?ared 
at tho opposite gates of the cantonment, and made directly for the mess-homte. 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the officers between two fire«. 
and rendering their escape iini>os.sible. Fortunately the first shot h.nd provt'^l a 
sufficient warning Sir Henry I..nwrence, who was now reaidin" in the canton- 
ment, hastily proceeded with his staff to that part of it where the Emvpean?, 
musteriug 300 men, with six guns, were stationed, 'fwo of these were 
immediately posted on the road le.'uling to Lucknow, irierrept the 

mutincera in tlio event of their attempting to reaclj it He cch^r pms swept 
the native parade ground, where the three native iniirrrr ftooJ in 


tho following order— first, the 71st, next the I5tl iz 
71st, after shooting Brigadier Handswinb. vL-* baf r; 
advanced boldly and fire<l. They wer« - 

back to their lines, where they bxk «Leerwcn>rt-r*c.' 


z lU -iStL 
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A D j 85 r. their European officers, who -was found pieiced with bayonets and muskei-balla 
The-48th, whose position on the parade ground was so distant from the guns as 
Defaat of to he heyond the reach of grape, did not at first take an active ’part in the 
mutiny They refused, however, to aid in suppressing it; and while pretending 
to accept the proposal of their commanding officer to march to the residency, 
deserted hy tiie way in such numbers, that when he reached the iron bridge he 
could not muster moi-e than fifty-seven men around the colours In the conflict 
winch had taken place, the mutineers, though they had obtained a considerable 
amount of plunder, and gratified their savage natures by burning do^vn the 
bungalows, and laying the cantonments in ruins, had sustained a defeat; but it 
still remained for them to show whether they had so much confidence in their 



superior irumbera, as to risk an encounter with Britisli discipline and courage. 
At first it seemed that they had made up their minds to this, for at daybreak 
of the 31sl they were found in force occupying the lines at iloodkeepoor. 
Their courage, however, was not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of Seetapoor 

> Duringtlie above proceedings great alarm was felt in the city. A company 
of the 7lst, who had been removed from the lluchee Bho^vun for disaffection 
a few days before to another station, on being matched to the residency and 
ordered to pile their arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an 
outbreak, it wsis deemed prudent not to coerce them. This indication of weak- 
nef53 was soon followed by its natnial result. On the afternoon of the SIst the 
budmaslies or mob of the city rose, and about GOOD of them, after crossing the 
Goonitee by a ford, moved towards Muriaon in order to join the mutineers, 
with whom they had a previous underatanding. ^Vhen this scheme was frus- 
trated the hudmashes returned to Lucknow, and commenced rioting in the 
(juaTter of Hoseynabad, near the Dowlut Khana. Fortunately the native 
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troops •stationed there did not decline to act, and after an hour of lieavy firing An. isa:. 
the insurrection Tras suppressed. Its occurrence, however, wa-s a warning not 
to be neglected, and all the European women and children took refuge in the 
residency. 

TJje mutiny at Lucknow operated as the signal for a rising in every leading 
'Station throughout the province. In giving a Inief account of each, we take 
them as they occurred in the four divisions into which, for administrative 
purposes, Oude, after its incorporation with British India, had been distributed. 
Beginning with Khjrahad, or the north-west division, our attention is first 
called to its principal station Beetapoor, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow had proceeded At Seetapoor, the principal 
station of the Kliyrahad, or north-west division of Oude, the outbreak which 
had long been feared took place on the 3d of June. On the morning of that 
day, a crj’ having been raised that the JOth irregulars were plundering, the 
treasury, Colonel Birch, of the 41st, hastened with two companies to the rescue, 
and was shot dead. Two other officers immediately shared his fate, and the 
mutiny became general. Mr. Clu-istian, the commissioner, anticipating the , 

outbreak, had collected the civilians and their families at his house, and 
intrusted the defence of it to a strong guard of the military police. It was 
only to learn how utterly his confidence had been misplaced. His defenders, 
when called upon to act, only replied by firing upon liim, and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 

The European fugitives from Shahjehanpoor had arrived on the 1st of June 
at Molmmdee, another station of the Khyrabad division, then occupied by a 
company of the 9th Oude irregidar infantry. By judicious management they 
were for a time restrained, but on the 4tb, when fifty of their mutinous com- 
rades came in from Seetapoor, they announced their determination to march to 
Seetapoor, at the same lime promising that, if not opposed, they would not only 
spare the lives of all the Europeans at the station, but take them under their 
protection. "With this promise, confirmed by a solemn oath, the Europeans 
were obliged to be contented, and the whole party, including eight women and 
four children, commenced the journey. The next morning, the 5th, ‘the 
Europeans were abandoned hy their escort, and told to go ahead wherever thev 
liked. Fearing the worst they pushed on, but were oa*ertakeD within a mile Airoc^ns 
of Aurungabad. ” Then,” saj^ Captain Patrick Orr, one of the only two indi- 
viduals wljose lives were spared, ‘‘the most infemal carnage ever witnessed by 
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A D i«r infantry, and a regular light field battery. Shahgunge, in ibs vicinity, belongetl 
to a talookdar of the name of Kajali Mansingh, who, in consequence of informa- 
rrw«.Lii?. tion received from Gdcutta, had been arrested by order of Sir Henry La^^•ence, 
and was in confinement Tliis man, when a mutiny of the troops was hourly 
ryeta-i offered, if relwised, to shelter the Europeans in his fort Colonel 

Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no better alternative, accepted the offer, and 
Jlansingh, set at liberty, began to prepare his fort The mutinous troops, 
perliaps made aware of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on tbe plea of greater security, that the treasure should be 
placed under their charge. The authorities feeling themselves helpless were 
obliged to comply, and at the same time began to prepare for the worst, by 
sending their families to Shahgunge. Tim ladies in the cantonments, however, 
declined to quit them, because they were satisfied with the assurance of full 
protection given \>y the native officers, and solemnly sworn to by those of the 
22d ilatters were in tins precarious state on the 8th of June, when the 17th 
native infantry-, who had inutinie<l at Azimghur, on the frontiers of Oude, and 
carried off a large arnoutxt of treasure, arrived at Begurngunge, within a march 
of Fyzabad. On this the troops at the station threw off all disguise, and told 
their oflicers to sliiR for themselves, adding tliat they might take the boats 
then lying at the cantonment ghat. The civilians preferred joining their 
families at Shahgunge, but the officers emb.arked in the boats and began to 
utm^Ln descend the stream. It was necessary to pass Begumgungc, and there, in 

rinjn accordance with the diabolical plan which had been conceited, the mutineers of 

tho 17th were waiting to intercept them Accordingly, when the officers 
approached, they were met by a volley of gmpe and musketry. JIany imme- 
diately fell, and some wdio attempted to escape by swimming were eitber 
drowned or cut to pieces the moment they reached the bank. Colonel Goldney 
WM seized in his boat and cartied off to the rebel camp. *' I am an old man,” 
he Koid; "will yon disgrace yourself by my murder?” The appeal wa.s vaht 
Tlie miscreants knew no pity, and shot him down. A few by almost super- 
himi.an exertions dbtanceil their pursuers and escaiietl. 

''’hile mutiny thus spread itself at nil the principal stations of Oude, the 
condition «if its capital Wcniiie daily more alarming, and the idea of a siege, 
which Itefun,! lia<l liceu genenvUy ecoutcil, began to be entertained. In the 
|m»sj>ecl t»f such an event it liccnme «ecea.s.nrj’ tn dispose of the large number 
of native trcHijw who. W-ing notoriously disaffected, were more a .source of 
wrnknees tl»nn of strength. Aflcr tliu Mippression of the mutiny of the SOtli 
and BUt of May, out of the four native regiments the whole mimbor of men 
that mu^ttml .amounlcl only to 1.^7. In a few days, however, nearly thrice 
that numWr Ind rang-sl umhr tho native coloum. Tlio e.\jd.annlion was 
obvioiiv , Many of thorn ha«l come from dotnchtsl iK)stA, nhoir tlieir iwlaltA 
I-^ltion |.r. vent.-.! them from taking actual paH in tlie mutiny, though tlu‘y 
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bad been unable to disguise their sympathy with i^ and several even of the a.d. imt. 
mutineers after their defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being 
able either to conceal their absence or mve some plausible account of it Taking Pen^ 

_ _ , ■ VI condition of 

these circumstances into consideration, it was strongly urged that the-wnole ol mctnoir. 
the native troops, now amounting to 1 200, or at least the most suspected portion 
of them, forming two-thirds of the whole, should be disarmed. Sir Hemy 
Lawrence, perhaps because be thought that the measure might precipitate a 
crisis, refused his consent ; but about a week later, when fatigue and anxiety 
bad brought on such an alarming illness that he was interdicted from business 
by bis medical attendants, the proviaonal coundl appointed to act for bim 
took a step which, without tlie name, had all the effect of disarmament. The 
troops were paraded, and told that they “were to take their leave and go* to 
their homes till November. They objected at first, with a great show of zeal 
for the service, but ultimately all went off except 350, of whom a large propor- 
tion were Sikhs. Immediately after their departure the 3d regiment of militaiy 
police, which furnished the jail guard, and took most of the civil duties nt 
Lucknow, mutinied, and marched off on the road to SuUanpoor. 

Bj* the 12th of June Sir Henry Lawence had so far recovered as to be able 

* aad p»»i- 

to resume his functions. The most important object winch now engaged his ucaungef 
attention was the. fortification of the residency, and tlie provisioning of it so as den”^* 
to stand a siege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, suspected 
of treason, to be arrested, and confined as state prisoners. Among them were 
a brother of the ex-king, and two Delhi princes, who had for some time been 
resident at Lucknow. New levies of tixmps were also raised, particularly a 
body of volunteer cavalry, consisting partly of cavalrj* and infantry officers of 
disbanded regiments. A large addition was also made to the native police, no 
fewer than '2000 having been enlisted, not so much with a view to permanent 
employment, or from much confidence in their trust-wortiimess, as to relieve the 
other troops from' routine duties, and leave them free for those of more 
ijuportance. 

Ncwabgunge Bara Bankee, eighteen miles north-east of Lucknow, had Sir n:«niT 
become the common rendezvous of the mutineers. On the 29th of June 
intelligence was received that their advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse 
had arrived at Chinhut, only eight miles cast of the capital, and were collecting 
supplies for their main body, which W’as expected on tlie follo^ving daj*. In 
consequence of tliis intelligence the troops in cantonments were brought down 
and lodged in the residency and the Mnchee Bbowun. This was only prepara- 
tory to a still more important step. At sunrise of the following morning there 
had assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 infantiy*, GOO of 
them belonging to her majesty’s 32d, 116 cavalry, of whom thirty-six were 
European volunteers and the rest Siklis, and details of artillerj*, with eleven 
guns, four of them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry* 
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A-D 1357 Lawrence, heading this force in person, set out to attack the mutineers. ' Soma 
time was lost before the march commenced, and the heat became oppressive. 
siriTenry The road, however, so far as the Kokrail, which is about half-way to Cliinhut, ^ 
well metalled, and no difficulty was experienced. It was far otherwise 
^|n.t tiia beyond the Kokrail. After passing the bridge over it, instead of the metalled 
atchuihut road, there was only a newly raised embankment of loose sandy soil, with 
occasional gaps, indicating the wte of intended bridges. After a halt, during 
which apparently from some oversight no refreshment was served out, the 
force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, and the videttes had 
proceeded a mile and a half when they >¥ere fired upon from the village of 
Ismailgunge, on the left. The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was 
followed by the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along the 
embankment, was exposed to a fire of round shot, which tliougli distant did 
some execution. The enemy was now seen posted in front of Chinhut, and 
the British line deployed, tlie 32d taking post on the left, between Ismailgunge 
und the line of road, and tlie native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a email hamlet. After the distant firing had 
continued for about twenty minutes, tlie enemy appeared to bo giving way, 
but they wore onl}' preparing to act more decidedly on the offensive, by 
advancing with their whole army, cavaliy, infnntiy’, and aitillery, in two largo 
separate masses, one on each of the British flanks, evidently for the purpose of j 
turning tlicm. This attack was met by a five of grape, which, hCiwever, had 
little effect in checking the advance, os parties of cavalry continued pushing 
forward, while the infantry made for Ismailgunge to cut off the 32d, who were 
posted heyond it, and lying on the ground to avoid the fire. At this crisis, 
four guns belonging to Alexander's Oude irregiJar battery were ordered from 
the riglit to the left in order to check the enemy's progress. The difficulty of 
the ground, and some reluctance on tlie part of tho drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry weio ordered to 
The volunteers did their part admirably. Not so the Sikhs, wlio 
turned tiieir horses' heads and fled. Ismailgunge having in consequence fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was abao- 
lately necessary to dislodge them. The '32d advanced boldly for this purpose, 
but after losing several of their officers fell back in disoider. This repulse 
decided tho battle, and a retreat was ordered. It could not but be disastrous. 
The enemy, taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in a 
murderous fire. Firat the howitzer was abandoned, and then no fewer than 
six of tiio gun*?, with most of tho ammunition waggons The Europeans, who 
could least bo spared, suffered severely, 112 being killed and wounded; 
the loss in nativc.s was also great, though far less by casualties than hy 
shameful desertion. It seems that when Sir Henry Lawrence resolved on 
this ill-fated attack he was not aware of the vast superiority of the force which 
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ho ^vtis about to encounter. It consisted, as was afterwards ascertained, of a d issr. 
5550 infantry, SOO cavalry, and ICO artiUeiy, with twelve nine-pounder guns. 

Tlie Chinhut disaster was, almost as a matter of course, followed hy the nioci-ideof 

... iberesi 

defection of many native soldiers, who had till then remained at least nominally dene? at 
faitliful. The 4th and 7th, and four companies of the 1st irregular infantry, 
quartered at the Dowlut Khana, under Brigadier Gray, immediately mutinied, 
and were soon imitated by the police occnipying the Imarabara, a large building, 
situated on the road between the Dowlut Khana and the Sluchee Bhowun. 
lleanwhile, the .exulting mutineers continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Goomtee, anti attempted to force the brick bridge above tbe Muchce 
Bhowun, and the iron bridge above* the residency. "Wlien repulsed, they gained 



an entrance into the city, and by fording the river established themselves within 
it in such numbers, that before the day closed, both the lluchee Bhowun and 
the residency were completely invested. 

Tliree daj's before the disaster at Chinbnt, a horrible massacre liad been ifatuiy at 
perpetrated at Cawnpoor. There the mutiny, which for some days had been 
hourly dreaded, broke out at last on the 5th of June. It began with tlie 
2d light cavalry, and soon extended to the three infantry regiments, the 1st, 

53d, and 5Cth. The whole, after setting fire to some bungalows, and commit- 
ting other outrages, set off in the direction of Kewabgimge, a village situated 
a little to the north-west. Three days before the rising, all the non-military 
Christian residents had removed into the entrenchment. This liad been 
furnished nith provisions, calculated to maintain 1000 persons for thirty days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to stand a siege of 
such a duration. ’ It was completely commanded from different quarters, and 
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A D 1357 . if assailed ivitli any degree vigour, must at once have been forced, as the 
' banlc inclosing it was barely breast-bigli. The selection of such a place was 
s.r Ungii certainly a fatal en-or, and it is difficult to explain how an officer of so much 
experience and ability as Sir Hugh 'Wheeler could have fallen into it. He had a 
choice of other places. His entrenchment wa.s at the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, below the to^vn of C^wnpoor, whereas, nearly at an equal distance 
above it, at the nortli-w’est extremity, stood tlie magazine, amply supplied with 
gun-s and military stores, and near it the treasury, which happened at the time 
to be well replenisbed. Nor were these the only advantages possessed by this 
locality. Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the river on the other, 
gave the magazine strong natural defences ; while a high inclosing wall of 
masonry, together with numerous substantial buildings, supplied at once the 
means of resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. The 
only plausible account of tlie preference given to the entrenchment is, that Sir 
Hugh, after having 8o long served with sepoys, and found them faithful, still 
clung to the belief that either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the 
womt, after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten off to Dellii. The 
latter was the course on which they had resolved, and they would have carried it 
into effect, had they not been diverted from it by Nana Sobib, whose treachery 
was now about to be consummated. His troops liad been intrusted with the 
charge of the treasury. The result was, that when the mutmy broke out, they 
immediately plundered it Tlje possession of the magazine was their next 
object Sir Hugh, when he rw that be could not preserve it, had given orders 
to blow it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its guns and 
stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib bad now full scope for his 
execrable designs. When the revolted regiments were about to* depart, he 
tempted them to remain by taking tliem into his service, with the promise of 
a large increase of pay, and led them back to Cawnpoor under the Mahratta 
standard, which he bad raised after proclaiming himself peishwa. 

Sir Hugh 'Wheeler, as soon as he saw that the entreuebment which he had 
Sjiiib. intended only as a temporary asylum, was to become the scene of a protracted 
and desperate struggle, looked about for aid, and turned once more to Luclcnow. 
HU application, dated the I-ttli June, was in the following terms: — “We have 
been besieged since the Gth by the Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the 
native troops who broke out on the morning of the 4th. The enemy have two 
twenty-four pounders and several otlier guns. We have only eiglit nine- 
pounders. The whole Christian population is with us in a temporary entrencli- 
ment, and our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and cruet 
c want aid, aid, aid. P.S — we Lad 200 men we could punish the scoundrels 
and aid you. Painful though it must have been to refuse such an application, 
Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply with it. On tho 18th of June, 
.two daj-s after receiving Sir Heniy’’® answer, Captain Jloore of the 32d, who 
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A.D. 1857 \ 7 as to assume the offeusive, and by a desperate effort either seize and spike 
the enemy’s guns, or perish in the attempt. Now that the event is known, it 
Biegoof must he admitted that the boldest would have been the wisest couise. We 
Caw,ip«r wonder, howevtr. that Sir HwgU Wheeler hesitated to iueat the 

' responsibility of sanctioning a step whicli nothing but absolute despair could 
justify, and chose rather to ^sten to the terms volunteered by Nana Sahib. 
On the 24th of June, iirs. Greenaway^a very aged European lady, who, with 
her family, had been captured by the Nana, and only spared on the promise of 
paying a lac of rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, bearing a 
note from him, the purport of which was, that all soldiery, and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s government, and would lay down 
their arms, should be sent to Allahabad Sir Hugh Wheeler authorized 
Captain iloore to act in the matter as he should consider best, and on the 
following day an agreement was entered into, by which Sir Hugh, on the part 
cjpiiuiotioa. of the British government, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and guns 
in the entrenchment, and the Nana on his part undertook, and solemnly swore, 
not only to allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, but to 
provide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for the ladies and children. 
Hostilities immediately ccjised, and the prepaiations for departure were com- 
menced. These having been completed, on the 26th, the whole garrison, men, 
women, and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards the 
boats. These they were permitted to enter without the least molestation, but 
no sooner had tliey embarked, than a hoi-rid massacre began. Two guns, which 
liad been concealed, were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
Trucherfor time the sepoys, rushing in from all directions, began to ply their muskets In 
the confusion, the men, instead of attempting to unmoor the boats, jfimped into 
the water to swim for their lives. Three boats out of the whole number 
succeeded in reacbing tbc opposite side; but it was only to encounter a new 
attack. In attempting to continue their flight, they Avere so closely pursued, 
that before they got a rafle down the stre.am, two of them Avere SAvamped, and 
about a half of the Avhole party killed or Avounded The remaining boat, doav 
croAvded Avith Avounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the Avhole day to 
a running fire of guns and mivikctiy. Night brought some respite, but next 
morning the fiigitiA'Cs had again to run the gauntlet of a murderous fire from 
• both banks. On the third day the boat stuck fast on a sandbank, and became 
a sure mark for the rebels, who by pouting fn volley after volley, made it 
iinpos.sible to employ any effectual means of getting her off. In this extremity 
fourteen of the party undertook the desperate task of rushing to the bank and 
charging their 8.avage assailants. Tlie heroic deed was so far successful that 
they put the enemy to fiighh Unfortunately, howcA’er, in pursuing thqir 
advantage, they lost tUeir communif^iion Avith the river, and only escaped 
from beitig surrounded by retiring in a direction parallel to the stream. After 
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proceeding in this way about a mile, they again reached the bank, but it was a-d isst. 
only to find their perils increased. Both banks were lined -with troops, and 
escape seemed impossible. As a last resource they took refuge in a temple Tr^acLeiyof 
immediately in front of them. Here they defended themselves so manfully, ^ 
that their cowardly foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood 
aroimd the temple and set it on fire. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, and the small hand, now reduced to twelve, one having been killed 
and one wounded, threw off their dothe% and charging tlirough the fire, made 
for the water. Only seven succeeded in reaching it Two of them were almost 
immediately shot, and the remaining five endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who waded into the water and 
took aim at them at every available point, none of them was struck, and they 
had gone nearly three miles, when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling 
exhausted, began to swim on Iiis back. He thus lost the power of directing 
his course, and unconsciously floated to the hank, where he was seized and 
murdered. The four surNUVors ultimately escaped. The party left in the boat Atrontiesof 
fell into the bands of a rebel zemindar near Futtebpoor, who sent them hack 
to Kana Sahib as prisoners. Their compani6ns left behind at Cawnpoor when 
the carnage began had already been disposed of. . Those shot down in the 
boats were the most fortunate Of the remainder every man was shot, while 
the women and children were carried off to Nana Sahib’s camp. In the 
evening he celebrated what he called his victory by a series of salutes, one of 
twenty*one guns to himself as peishwa, or Mahratta sovereign, another of 
nineteen to his brother, Bala Sahib, now derignated governor-general, and a 
third to Jowalla Pershaud, a Brahmin, and rebel soubabdar, whom he had 
appointed ‘commander-in-chie£ He concluded these ceremonies with a speech, 
in which he lauded his troops for tlieir glorious achievement at Cawnpoor, and 
promised to reward it by a liberal largess. On the arrival of the fugitives from 
Futtehpoor, on the 1st of July, all the men, like those at Cawnpoor, were 
immediately put to death. The women and children were canied off to join 
the others, already imprisoned in a building called the Subada Ke Eothee, 
where they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
become the victims of one of the roost inhuman massacres ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of tlie progress of the sepoy revolt, and coTemment 
pointed out the leading localities in vrliich the successive mutinies occurred, our ^ 
next task must bo to explain tbe measures employed by government to meet 
the crisis. For a time, as has been seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
and in the belief that the dLsaffection was limited to a few regiments, and 
would either disappear of its own accord or be suppressed without difBculty, 
the interval which elapsed after the first notes of warning •was not turned to 
due account The European regiment which had been brought from Bangoon 
was on the point of returning, when the disastrous tidings from Meerut and 
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AD 1857 Delhi arrived. The authorities now made aware that the passing cloud of 
which they were dreaming Lad been the gathering of a fearful storm, would 

Jie«are» fain bavc acted with vigour, but found themselves for a time almost destitute 
of the means. Large reinforcements of European troops were absolutely 
required, but though no time was lost in urging their immediate despatch from 
all the different quarters which ^emed capable of furnishing them, several 
weeks must elapse before they could arrive, and the utmost that could he done 
in the interval was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts to 
which the mutiny was as yet confined, and endeavour meanwhile, not so much 
by force as hy moral suarion, to prevent it from assuming more formidable 
dimensions. The orders issued on the subject of the greased cartridges, and 
the harangues made to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, 
have been already noticed A wider publication of the vuews and intentions 
of government was now deemed expedient, and on the 1 6th of May the following 
proclamation was issued : — 

tiwbjrh* “The Governor-general of India in council, has w'amed the army of Bengal 
that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led to suspect 
that offence to their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the gov- 
ernment of India, are malicious falsehoods. Tlie governor-general in council 
has learned that this suspicion continues to be propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, hot among other classes of the people. 
He knows that endeavotns are made to persuade Hindoos and 5£u8sulmans, 
soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly as well as 
openly by the acts of the government, and that the government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for purposes of its own. Some 
have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the deceptions that are 
practised on them. The government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The governor-general ia 
council has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that 
declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the government of India enter- 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has 
been, or will be done by the government to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class of the people The government 
of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the governor-'^eneral in 
council now calls upon them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. This notice 
is addressed to those who bitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have 
shown their attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. Tlie governor-general in council enjoins all such persons 
to p-auso before they listen to false guides and traitors who would lead them 
Into danger and disgrace." 

Tlie above proclamation intimates tliat an unfounded alarm on the subject 
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of relifdou "was tlie sole cause of the disaffection ■which prevailed, and of the a d isst^ 
mutinies vrhich had actually occurred, and yet at its date government knew of 
the atrocities which whole regiments of sepoj's liad perpetrated at Sleerut and 
Delhi, It was simely too much to ignore these facts, instead of boldly de- 
nouncino- them, and publishing to all the world that, come what might, they 
should certainly not go unpunished. Silence on such a subject was as unmanly 
as impolitic, and must have been generally interpreted as a \'irtnal confession 
that punishment was not tlireatened, simply because government was either 
afraid or felt itself powerless to inflict it. Tliis obvious inference received a 
strong confirmation from Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the hlorth- western coim dis* 
Provinces, who, at the very time when he ■was m communication ■with the 
governor-general on the subject, thought it unnecessary to wait for final instruc- 
tions, and on his own responsibility issued a proclamation, which, by offering a 
general pardon to all except the murderers of 'pAvaie jyersons, seemed to 
promise immunity to those who bad murdered their officers. Tlie governor- 
general, however averse to severity, could not sanction such a.pardon, and Mr. 

Colvin’s proclamation was superseded by another which corrected his mistake. 
Fortunately the waut of foresight which had been evinced in allowing India to 
be so much denuded of European troops ■was remedied to some extent by two 
most opportune contingencies. The Persian war ba'ving been brought to a 
successful termination sooner than the most sanguine had anticipated, the 
European regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the Utmost expe- 
dition, while those •which were prosecuting their voyage for the war in Cliina 
had not proceeded so far as to be beyond reacli, and in consequence of a message 
to that effect changed their destination to Calcutta. The rosult of these 
arrangements, and of applications to Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, was, that 
important reinforcements arrived before the end of May. At home also, 
where the astounding intelligence from India had produced an almost unpar- 
alleled amount of excitement and indignation, the general voice had proclaimed 
that, be the cost what it might, the revolt must be suppressed, and embarkations 
of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly commenced. 

While large reinforcements from other quai-ters were thus secured, imme- Prep3r»uoi>* 
- diate steps were taken to collect all the available troops within readi of Delhi, 
and hurry them forward in order to attempt its recapture. As part of the force 
to be thus employed, three European regiments, her majesty’s 75th foot, and 
the 1st and 2d Em-opean fusiliera, who had been stationed among the hills 
near Simla, where tho Honourable George Anson, the commander-in-chief, was 
then residing, started under his immediate directions, and aiiived on the 23d 
of May at Umballa. Here at that date the troops assembled included, in 
addition to the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the 4th lancers, the 
60th native infantrj', and two troops of horse-artillery. He had formed them 
into two small brigades, the one under Brigadier Halifax and the other under 
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A p ns-;. Bri"ailier Jouos, and ^vaa preparing to leaxe for Knmaxil, wlieie ho expected • 

that the ^ hole n-oulcl arrive on the SOIL, when lie was seized with cholera, and * 

ivi-raiion. died on the 271h. General Keid immediately .succeeded n.% provincial com- 
'mandeT-uv-chief, but was in sncli wretched health as to be incapable of con- 
ducting the intended operations against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted 
to Sir Henry Barnard. To co-operate with the force thus advancing, a detach- 
ment from ilecnit, consisting of a wing of her majesty’s GOth rifles, two sc\uad- 
tons of Cth dragoon guards (carabineers), 50 troopers of the dth irregulars, two 
companies of native sappers, and six guns, four of them belonging to Scott’s 
battery, and. two (cigUteen-pounders) belonging to Tombs’ tioop of horse- 
artillerj’, started on the 27th of May, under the command of Bngadier Wilson, 
and encamped on the 30fch near Gliazee-u-din, a small but well-fortified place 
on the Hindon, about ten miles from DelUL A rumour that the mutineers, 
emboldened by their recent successes, meant to dispute the passage was gener- 
ally regarded as unfounded, and hence a land of surprise took place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of in'egulars who had been stationed 
beyond tho bridge gallopecl into tbe camp to announce that the enemy wn^ at 
hand The rifles, wlio had scarcely' formed wlien an cighteen-poimder shot 
hounded into tho camp, Ixastencd forwaixl supported by the catabinecra, and uith 
tlicir Enfields opened a deadly fire, which soon slackened that of the enemy’s 
guns. Meanwhile the artillery having taken up effective positions, two com- 
panies of rifles which had been tho first to cross the bridge made a gallant '< 
charge when not more thai» eighty y’ards from tho enemy’s guns. The move- 
ment was decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least seven- 
fold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight Five guns, two of heavy calibre, wore 
the trophies of the victory. The struggle, however, was not yet terminated. 
Trusting to the strength of the village in wliich they' had entrenched them- 
selves, the mutineers mustered courage for a second encounter, and tho next 
morning, Sunday the 31st once more made their appearance and commenced a 
sharp cannonade. Tho experience of tho previous day had taxight them nlesson 
by which they did not fail to profit and they kept their gims at such ft distance 
that no new«ijiture.s could be made. This cowardly precaution, and the intense 
heat, which made pursuit all but iropos-sible, favoured their escape, and enabled 
them to bear the tidings of their own defeat to their comni(le.s at Delhi. 

Meenil brigade did not again start till tho 4th of Juno, and proceeded 
*r‘*^fe**^ direction of where Jt arrived on the ijth; on the 7th it reached 

Ahj>oor, and jnlnwl tho two brigades from tho nortli. Tho united force on 
•putting AUjx>‘*r on tho 8th had the pros|>ecl of an immediate engagement, and 
thereforo set out in throe columns formed in order of battle. The cnomy had 
strongly cntrcncliol themselves at Badulee Ke Semi, so as to intercept the 
appro-nch of the Britkb troops to the cantonmenLs, ailunlcd to the north-west 
of Dellii. It was hero thercfjre that the encounter was about to take phace. 
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Sir Henry’s despatch gives the following account of it; “As soon as our AD.i«r_ 
advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed leaving the main road 
clear TJie enemy soon opened a very he.avy fire upon us, and finding that our victoiy of _ 

* , « , 1 . Badnieo 

light field pieces did not silence then* batteiy, and that we were losing men semi 
fast. I called upon the 73th regiment to make a dashing charge, and take tlie 
place at the point of tlie bayonet; this service was done with the most heroic 
gallantry, and to Lieutenant-colonel Herbert, and every ofiicer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, and men of the 7oth regiment, iny thanks are most especially due; 
the 1st Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade coming up 
and threatening their right, and Brigadier-general Grant showing tlie head of 
his column and guns on their left rear, the enemy abandoned the position 
entirely, leaving his guns on the ground.” 

After all this success, the work of the day was not yet finished Badulee OiMjAfor-'* 

' •' *' »rriTe»on 

Ke Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and Sir Henry Barnard was 
afraid tliat if ho halted before reaching the position which he wished to occupy 
at the cautomnents, the enetuy might take advantage of the delay, and inter- 
pose more formidable obstacles than those he hud just overcome. He resolved 
therefore, though aware that his men were much exhausted, to push on, and at 
once reap the full fruits of his victor}’. Accordingly, having divided his force 
into two columns, the one intrusted to Brigadier AVilson supported by Briga- 
dier Shower’s brigade, while he himself, supported by Brigadier Grave’s brigade, 
led the other, he sent the foinner along the main trunk road, where it had to 
fight the whole way through gardens with high walls and otlier obstacles, wliile 
the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through the cantonments. 

Both columns successfully accomplished the tasks assigned to them, though 
not till their skill and prowess had again been put fully to the test. The rebels 
were a\xnng\y pnale&tsn iVie rrige\s\AeVi overAoeVs VW earAowtaeriie Srwm bVie 
east, and stretches southwards till within a short distance of the north-west 
extremity of the city. The second column, aa soon as it came within range of 
the guta in position on this ridge, was exposed to so destructive a fire that the 
design of forcing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a movement 
which would take it in flank. ’ This movement, combined with that of the firet 
column, winch was now threatening the other flank, happily succeeded The 
rebels abandoned their guns and retreated into the dty, while tlie columns 
advancing from opposite directions swept the ridge, and finally met upon it at 
Hindoo Bow’s house, which thenceforward became the key of the British position. 

On the 9th of June, the very day after the ridge was cairied, the British Anivaiof 
force received a most valuable addition by the arrival of the guides, forming the from the 
first inslalraeut of reinforcements from the Punjab. On the 12th of May, when 
they received orders to march, they were at Hotee Murdan in the vicinity of 
PesUawer. By the following morning they bad made a march of thirty miles 
and amved at Attock. Here ih^ were still 580 miles from Dellii, and at the 
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ATI 1857 . ordinary rate of marching must have been two months in reaching it, but 
^ forward bad always been their watchword, atid by one of the most rapid 

marches on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four daja ^ 

Deductin’" three of these, j 
during which they halted 
by special older, they had 
pushed on continuously for 
three w'eek.s, at the daily 
- average rate of twenty-eight 

miles. It is needless to say 
that the acclamations of the 
British camp were long and 
loud wlien Captain IT. Daly 
marched into it, at the head 
of his three troops of cav- 
alry, and six companies of 
infantry. After their long 
mai'cli they were certainly 
entitled to repose, but it was 
not asked, and could not 
Iiave been granted, as a can- 

vinuui nonade which had contiimeil all mornin" was followed in the afternoon 

4tt*niptiof o 11 n 

th«nb6U by a desperate attack on tbe British right flank. The guides, called out 
Drituu to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallantry amounting to rashness, and fol- 
lowed the fleeing rebels up to the walls of Delhi Having thus exposed them- 
selves to a murderous fire they suffered severely. Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, and Quintin Battye, a young ofiicer of remarkable promise, who 
commanded the cavalry, received his death-blow, and only survived till the 
foUo^ving day. This attack of the lebels was only the first of a series in which 
the enemy persisted for several successive daya On the 9th, lOtb, and 11th, 
their endeavour was to turn our right flank by gaming possession of Hindoo 
Bow’s house, where our heaviest guns had been placed in battery'. Foiled in 
this they turned to the left flank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost 
fury. At this time the British left extended no farther north along the rjdge 
than the Flagstaff tower, immediately beyond which was a deep cut, tlirougli 
which a steep road, leading from the city to the cantonments, had been caiTied. 

A battery erected at the tower commanded this road, and made it impossible 
for the rebels to approach by it; but to the north of the tower the ridge sloped 
rapidly doTvn toward the sandy bank of the Jumna, wliile another compara- 
tively level road led circuitously round tlje extremity of the ridge towards the 
cantonments. In order to avafl themsdves of the facUities of attack in this 
direction, the rebels, after plundering tliehouse of Sir TheophUus Metcalfe, situ- 
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nted close to the river, ftljout a mile and ft liaU north of tho city, niiil laying it a d iw?. 
in ruins, Imd placed a latter)’ in tlio grounds, and made their position so strong, 
that a military council, held in tho British camp on tho llth, liad decided 
against any present attempt to dislodge them. Tlie danger of nllou'irig them toturuii.o 
to occupy it \vas fully manifested on the IStln Eiirly in tho inoniing of that 
day, they had managed to Iritig a fomndaUo array of guns, and a' strong body 
of troops, wthin 400 yards of tho Flagstaff, while another body wms slcaHng 
round ly the extremity of the ridge to gain the cantonments, and thus place 
themselves in the British roar. This alarming attack was only discovered when 
the day broke, and created so much confusion, that the FlagsLaff battery was 
for a short time in imminent danger, and a lodgment was nearly effected in 
the cantonment itself. It was not long, however, heforo sufficient means of 
resistance were mustered, and the rebels, repulsed at ever)* point, endc.ivourcd 
to regain their original position. Even in this they failed, for in the pursuit 
which followed, they were completely driven from the Metcalfe grounds, which 
thereafter remained in British posscssioit 

It was hoped that tlie 12th of June, wliich had opened thus auspiciously, 
would not close before a still more brilliattt success had been achieved. The 
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impossibility of wresting Delhi from the rebels by the weak force which had Oper»tton« 
boldly taken up a position before it, had already become apparent. Tho 
magazine blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that -which contained 
the small arms, and the rebels consequently possessed an almost inexhaustible 
supply of guns and militaiy stores. Tlie short trial which had been made 
sufficed to show that with an artillery far inferior both in nimiber and calibre 
to that of the enemy, and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, and 
consequently incapable of fui-iiisliing working parties, tlie regular siege of Delhi 
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A.D 1S57 was impossible; and bence, as the importance of recovering it, in orier to crush 

the mutiny before it had assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly 

proposiita urged by government, it became a qn^ition wbetber it might not he practicable 
to carry it at once by a sudden assault This question, without undergoing a 
thorough discussion, had been answered in the affirmative, and it had been 
resolved that at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge of the 
camp, the whole of the infantry should move out, and after blowing in two of 
the gates by powder bags, rush in and seize possession of that part of the city 
where the palace stood. The execution of this plan had been actually com- 
jtisahan nieiiccd, wben it was suddenly countermanded Sir Henry Barnard bad 
changed bis mind, because it had been forcibly represented to him that he was 
endangering the safety of the camp by denuding it of European infantry, and 
would be unable to bold the city, even if he should succeed in surprising it 
On this subject opinions are still condicting, and we therefore content ourselves 
with simply remarking how xinfortunate it was that the objections wliich 
ultimately prevailed had not been previously considered. The troops, it is 
true, retired without sustaining barm, but the alarm which bad been given 
put the enemy upon their guard, and thus precluded any similar attempt at 
surprise, when it might have been made under more hopeful circumstances. 
Nothing therefore now lemaiued but to strengthen the position on the ridge, 
and wait the arrival of a siege train with adequate reinforcements, in the 
meantime submitting to exchange conditions with the rebels, and become the 
besieged instead of the besiegers. This was indeed a great disappointment to 
the government, who had not only calculated on the early recapture of Delhi, 
hut in the eagerness of their wishes allowed themselves to bo imposed upon by 
unfounded rumours, which announced that it had actually fallen. As a i-egulnr 
hiege was now inevitable, and would necessarily require months of preparation, 
tills seems the proper place to give a more detailed account of Delhi and its 
vicinity, in order that the subsequent operations before it may be more easily 
understood. 

r^ptioi. Delhi, wliich in lGo8 snpersoded Agra as the capital of the Jlogul empire, 
stands on the right b.ank of a branch of tiie Jumna, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles above the city, and joins it ten miles below. Its site, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, is a comparatively barren tract, much 
I'roken by rocks, and made still more rugged in appearance by heaps of ruins, 
wbicb, by the large space they cover, indicate the magnitude and importance 
wbicii lije city must have attained in very early times Tlie modern city, 
founded by the emperor Shah Jelinn in 1G31, Ls above seven miles in circuit, 
and contains, exclusive of the suburbs, a popubition of about 140,000, in wliich 
the number of Mahometans far exceeds the usual proportion found in the cities 
of India, being only a few thousands leas than that of Hindoos The wall on the 
cast, facing the river, is nearly straight, but on the other three sides fonns a 
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verj' irregxilar curve. As originally’ built, it bad only' a few weak towers, but a d isst. 
since its pos.sessiou by the British, its defences have been greatly strengthened 
by the excavation of a tlitch, and the erection of huge bastions, each mounting 
nine guns of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the names 
only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, from fronting the Briti.sh 
caini>, mention will often he made of them ns the siege proceeds. Beginning 
at the north-ea.st extremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other 
in the following order — the lloira or Water, the Cashmere, the Shah or Jloree, 
and the Burun bastions. The main gates are the Calcutta on the east, approached 
by the bridge of boats across the Jumna, the Cashmere on the north-cast, the 
Moree and Cabool on the north-Avest, the Lahore on the svest, the Ajmere on 
the south-west, and the Delhi on the south The hoxises arc in general 
substantially built, but almost all the .streets are mrrow ; the only two wliich 
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can be described as spacious and handsome are Iho principal one, called the 
Chandei Chauk, running eastward from the palace to the Lahore gate, and 
another, leading also from the palace southAvard to the Delhi gate. The edifice 
surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, is the palace, situated on 
the east side, inclosed by a lofty turreted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, 
and communicating at its north-east extremity witlt the old fort of Selim^hur. 
The access to it is by two lofly and richly sculptured gateways, the one in its 
south, and the other in its west side. Tlie principal one, called the Lahore 
gate, because leading to the city gate of the same name, contains tljc rooms in 
which the first murders, on the arrival of the mutineers from Meenit, were 
perpetrated, and Is succeeded first by a noble urch, supporting th*e grwt tower, 
and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike tliat of a Gothic cathedral. Beyond 
this aisle is the Dewani Khas, or council cliamber, a splendid p-avilion of white 
marUe, and near it the open cnnrt, where, with the sanction, if not hy the 
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.4 D 1857. expresa order of the king, a large number of ■unoffending -women and children 
were cut to pieces by soldiers in bis pay, while his sons and grandsons looked 
Dssenption On and enjoyed the horrid spectacle. The only other edifice which need here 
ufoouit te particularized, is the Jumma Musjid, or principal mosque, situated to the 
■west of the palace, in a street leading from it to the Ajmere gate, and fonaing 
from its elevated site, and the marble dome.s and minarets which surmount it, 
tiie most conspicuous object wliieh is seen when the city is approached. In 
addition to the city proper within the walls, Delhi lias extensive suburbs, two 
of wliicb, from tbe cover and means of annoyance which they gave to the rebels, 
became the scenes of frequent and sanguinary contests. The one, called Kissea- 
gunge, situated to the west of the Cabool gate, was skirted on the north, -where 
it fronted the British position, by the Delhi canal ; the other, called the Subzee 
JIundee, "was situated considerably faitber to the north-west, on the trunk 
road leading to Kutnaul, and in some degree enveloped the British position, 
as it extended beyond the southern extremity of the ridge, and to tbe rear of 
Hindoo Bow’s house 

BtroDg The British position was certainly the most favourable which could have 
poMtimof been selected for defensive purposes. The main body of the troops was 
tb« Dntuh gacamped on tlie parade ground of the cantonments, which, having been burned 
by the mutineers, now existed only in name On tbe west side it was 
protected by a canal, or rather outlet, from a laige jheel or lake at Nujufgh-ur, 
and on tbe east by the ridge, which in the course of a few days -was rendered 
unassailable by any force which the rebels could bring against it Besides the 
batteries at the Plagstalf tower and Hindoo Ro'w’s house, others wero erected 
at several intermediate points, os the observatory and the mosque, while two, 
placed more in front, boie directly on tbe suburbs already mentioned. But 
though the strength of this position secured it against being forced, there were 
various circumstances wliich increased the difficul ty of holding it Cholera had 
made its appearance, and though not yet adding largely to the mortality, was 
creeping on insidiously, and might ere long toge like a pestilence. The rebels 
too, fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice as well as 
euperiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined to give no respite from 
attack, Ibua occasioning losses which tbe British could ill spare, and threatening 
to overcome their means of reristance by mere exhaustion. It must also be 
remembered that the authority of the government had ceased in all the districts 
to tho south and east, and that only from the north-west could supplies and 
reinforcements he obtained. Tlie latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, had a 
longmarcli to accomplish, but by the aid of the Rajah of Pattiala and other 
friendly chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej protected states, were able to surmount all 
opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to the supplies. Being required 
for daily use, and too bulky and perishable to admit of a distant conveyance, 
they had to be drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and the danger 
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^\'as tliat the rebels, by scouring the counli^* and besetting all the routes leading Ap.m-. 
to the cantonments, might to their other means of aggression add that of 
starvation. Happily this, the greatest danger of all, was not realized. To cut 
off the B^ippUes either did not ocevw to the rebellious sepoys, or required more 
enterprise than they possessed, and from first to last, ho\vever great the priva- 
tions endured in the British camp, adefidency of provisions was not ono of them. 

The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not abandon the fftwattaek 
hope of forcing the British lines, and on the 17th of June commenced a work unwrt. 
which, if they had been permitted to complete it* would have enfiladed the 
position and seriously affected its security. This was the erection of a battery 
in tbe immediate vicinity of Kissengunge. To conceal their design and with- ‘ 
draw attention from the locality, they opened early in the day with a hca^’j* 
cannonade, and continued it for some time without iutemiption, till the 
approach of a British detachment told them that they must eitlier abandon 
the work, or contend manfully for the possession of it Tlio attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the ono under Major Tombs, consisting of two 
companies of rifles, four companies of 1st fusilier^ thirty cavalrj’ of the guides, 
twenty sappers and miners, and four guns; and the other under Major Beid, 
consisting of Ins own Sirmoor battalion of Ghoorkas, four companies of rifles, 
and four companies of 1st fusiliers. Tlie rebels, espccting attack in front, were 
not a little disconcerted wlien the columns, by separate Hank movements to 
the right and left, placed tlicm between two fires. Their resistance, though by 
no means obstinate, cost them dear. Not only was the battery captured and 
the magazine cstahlished in its neighbourhood blown up, but n number of 
sepoys cut off from retreat paid the penalty of their crimes. 

Tlie 18th of June, a day memorable in British annals, pas.scd tiuietlv. 
perliaps because the enemy were en^ged in extensive preparations, which were to p»in oi* 
fully developed on. the lOtli, when about mid-day they were seen issuing 
great numbers from tbe Labore gate. An attack in tbe direction of Hindoo 
Row's house was expected, but it soon appeared that something different 
was intended, as they W’erc observed passing through Kissengunge, and dis- 
appeared among the ruins and gardens beyond. After waiting for some hours, 
the British troops were recalled, in the belief that the attack had been aban- 
doned. Thi.s proved to be a hasty conclusion. The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and were within a mile and 
a half of the British rear. As soon as the alarm was given. Brigadier Hope 
Grant, commanding the cavalry, hastened out with all the cavali^' he could 
muster, and twelve guns. This force, however, was very inadequate. It 
consisted of only 250 sabres, while the enemy were found strongly posted, to 
the number of about 3000. Against snrii odds little could be effected, and 
the British cavalry towards dusk were retiring in some degree of confusion, 
when tbe amval of about 300 of the rifles and fusiliers, gave the rebels a 
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A.D 1S57. sudden check, recaptured two guns which had fallen into tlieir hands, and 
compelled them to retreat. Either nnconsmous of defeat, or determined not to 
oi-«ratujM svcknowlcdge it; the rebels again nmde their appearance on the following day, 
beforsPdhL advanced so boldly and rapidly, that they weie pitching their round shot 

into the British camp before they could be efiectually met. At last, by bringing ^ 
into action every man that could posably be epared from the British camp, the 
enemy were di-iven across the canal, and compelled once more to seek the 
shelter of the city. 

3r.itaai rem- These defeats, however madi they must have damped the spirits of the 
fuprcemsnts effect of diminishing their real force, which was on the contrary 

daily augmented by reinforcements of revolted regiments The Nusseerahad 
mutineers, comprising the 15th and 30th native infantry, had already arrived, 
and. on the 21st, no less than four regiments — the Gth light cavalry, and the 
3d, 3Cth. and G 1 st native infantry — were seen pouring into the city. Elated by 
these new arrivals, and rendered still more confident of success hy a piophecy 
which foretold the downfall of British rule in India exactly a hundred years 
after it was founded, they had fixed on the 23cl of June, the centenary of the 
victory of Plassey, for a great effort Tlie Rut Juttra, n high Hindoo festival, 
which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general enthusiasm, 
while hanfj was libeially supplied in order to inspire an artificial courage. On 
the other hand the admirable arrangementsof Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab 
were now beginning to tell, and important additions were made to the British 
force before Delhi at the very moment when they were most wanted. On the , 
morning of the 23d, 100 men of her majesty’s 75tb, 100 of the 1st fusiliers, 
three companies of the 2d fusiliers, and the 4th Sikhs, 400 stiong, marched into 
camp. The struggle had already commenced. Under cover of a furious 
jiuujja. cannonade from all the bastions, and fiom the advanced batteries in the suburbs, 
large bodies were advanced through the Subzee JIundee, to assail Hindoo Row s 
house from the rear, and at the same time a battery which had been erected 
atj,he Eedgah, situated to the west of the Lahore gate, opened a destructive 
enfilading fire. Repulse after repulse seemed unavailing The enemy refused 
to retire, and kept up sucli a deadly fire of musketry from the Subzee Jlundee, 
that the Hindoo' Row battery could hardly be worked. • It thus became 
ntttesi>i\ry to obtain posse^on of the suburb by assuming the offensive, and 
attacking it at llie point of tlie bayonet. The column formed for this purpose.- 
consisting of the Ibt and 2d fusilier^ 8up|>orted by tite 4th Sikhs, who had tliflt 
very mon\ing made a mardr of twenty-two miles, advanced through a shower 
of shot and sliell, and pushed on for a small temple called the Sammy house, } 

from wlilcli, under cover of its high indosnre, the enemy’s fire of musketry w.t? ^ 

most destructive. This Imnd-to-hand fight issued as it always does when 
Asiatics are brought into contact with British bayonets, .lifter a short resistance 
and a fearful carnage, the rebels fletl and the whole suburb was cleared out 
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The advantage thus gained -wouid have been lost had the enemy been allowed n la- 
to return, and tlierefore permanent powession of the Subzeo Munclee was 
secured, by establishing a strong European picket at tlic Sammy house, and at a of 
/ serai opposite to it on the Kuvnanl road. The BritaU loss was les-s than wight M»ndee 
he inferred from the nature of the straggle. Only 39 were killed and 11-i 
wounded. This however does not contain tim whole list of casualties. So 
intense was the heat that, out of ten officers of the 2d fusiliers, five were 
struck down, and in the Ist fusiliers one was struck flown and six were 
disabled by sun-stroke. 

The centenary of Plassej’, winch, according to native prophecy, wa? to have 
witnes.sed the destruction of British rale in India, only witnes-sed the discomfi- 
ture of those who had treacherously rebelled against it — a discomfiture ^vith 



wliich the only hope which the rebels had of forcing tho British position at Delhi nmi-h rein 
may be said to have' expired. By the end of June the effective force of the 
British bad been increased to GOOD men, and though much was still wanting to 
enable it to assume the offensive' and prepare for the final assault, there was no 
longer any danger of being compelled to i-aiso the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that .sooner or later the recaptxrre would be effected. For this brightening 
prospect a large share of credit is undoubtedly due to Sir John L'awrence as chief 
commissioner, and the able men associated with him in the civil and militarj’ 
administration of the Punjab ; and it is therefore not less dv\e to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceeding further some 
account should be given of tbeir exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when there was still some ground to hope that 
many of the sepoy regiments would pause before finally committing themselves 
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A D 1837 . U) mutiny, Sir John Lawrence issacd an address to them, in which the following 

passage occurs: “Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive the 

Si^ieof rewards due to their constancy; those soldiera who fall away now, will lose their *’• 
service for ever. It will he too late to lament hereafter when the time has. 
pas.sed by— now is the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith The 
British government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it might 
raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ‘ PoorbeaU’ sepoy neglects the present 
day, it will never return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
mutineers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and the latter long 
to take your place in the army. All will unite to crush you.” These words, 
which w’eie doubtless regarded by the bepoys as a vain-gloriovis boast, contained 
the simple statement of a fact of which it became the business of the chief 
commissioner, as soon as unlimited authority to levy troops was given him, to 
furnish ocular demonstration. The first object was to confirm the fidelity of 
tberiijij..b the Sikh chiefs whoso territories intervened between the Punjab and Delhi, 
and whose friendly aid was hence necessaiy in order to keep open the com- 
munications between them. Hero happily no difficulty svns experienced. The 
Rajah of Jheend, imstead of waiting to bo urged, bad organized a force of 800 
men, and was pressing forward with it to join the force about to bo collected 
for the Tccovciy of Delhi Still faitlicr north, and consequently nearer the 
Punjab, a still more valuable auxiliary was found in the Maliamjali of Pattialn, • 
svho, resisting all the native influences brought to bear upon him, at once declared 
his determination to stand or fall ivith the BritUb government. The loyalty 
thus evinced ho maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered services of which 
it Is not too much to say that they contributed essentially to tho suppression of 
the mutiny in the north-west of India. His example was followed by other 
cliicf'8, among whom those of Habha and. Koopcrthalla deservo honourable 
mention. Some notice lias already been taken of the vigorous measures adopted 
^ when intelligence of the first outbreak was received. Of these mea-sures, one 
o£ the most important wa.s tbo formation of a column which should be ready to 
move on every point where mutiny requircd to be put denvn Tlie command of 
this cohitnu was conferred on Brigadier Keville Chamberlain/ who previously 
hold that of the Punjab irregular force, and was acknowledged on all hands to 
bo an ofllccr of distinguished tnlcnts. Ibe guides, which formed an important 
part of the original column, hare already been seen pushing forward to Delln, 
and performing excellent fecndco on the vciy* day of their anival there, nfler 
completing n march of about COO miles with almost unexampled inpidity. T’hc 
ix-st of tho column, after performing good service, was also moving southward 
to join the Delhi force, and on the 3d of Juno entered Lahore. After halting ^ 
for a week it started again, intending to continue its progress southwnrtl, when 
intelligence arrived which obliged it to change its destination, and proceed 
eastward to AinrU'«cr. That important place was still undisturbed, but it was 
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feared that a mutiny ■which had broken out at Julendur might prove infectious, 
more especially as the mutineer had been permitted through some mismanage- 
ment to escape and were roaming the countiy. Tlie moveable column after 
this delay, which was employed in checking or suppressing disturbance, 
again started for Delhi, commanded no longer by Brigadier Cliamberlain, who 
had been appointed adjutant-general of the nrmj*, but by Brigadier Nicholson; 
who after rendering essential aid on the western frontier in raising nevr levies, 
and in maintaining tranquillity while surrounded bj* all the elements of disturb- 
ance, was destined to a more brilliant but unliappily a too short career. Tlje 
formation of the moveable column was only one of the manj’ means employed 
by the authorities of the Punjab to curb the mutiny and provide for its final 
suppression. In the montlis of Jfay and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the be^nning of October the number li.ad been augmented 
to eighteen. At the same time irregular levies of 7000 horse and as many foot 
had been raised, so that ultimately the total new force amounted to 84,000. It 
is not too much to aaj* that, but for those exertions in the Punjab, the siege of 
Delhi must have been abandoned. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sieg« o{ Delhi continued— RepeAted attcapUt on tbo DriUsh fosItSon t; the feheL— Repuleee— De&th of 
Sir Heniy Barnard, and appointment of Brigadier-general Wilson to the command— ReinforccanenU 
on both sides — Defeat of the rebels at Kujufghur— Preparations for the assault — Recapture of 
Delhi. 


the month of June closed, the British force beforo 
i had improved its position by the expulsion of the 
Is from the Subzee Mondee, and the permanent occupa- 
of that important suburb. Still, however, there was 
mmediate prospect of an assault which would seal the 
fate of the city at once, and no prospect at all of establishing a blockade, which 
could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve it into surrender. The 
British batteries, placed nearly 1500 y.irds from the walls, were too distant to 
make any serious impression on them ; and moreover commanded only two gates, 
those of Cashmere and Cabool, while all the others remained as free as ever to 
send forth troops for attack, or to bring in reinforcements and supplies. These 
considerations, which it was impossible to overlook, produced some degree of 
despondency, and more than once the abandonment of the siege was gravely 
mooted. The arrivals from the Punjab did little more than .supply the waste 
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A D 1 S&:. Uy casualty and disease, so that tlie effective force of nil arms did not exceed 
5800, while every successive mutiny was adding whole regiments to the rebels, 
Eieesot and increasing the already too great dispropoiiion between them and tbeir 

assailants There is i eason to believe that Sir Henry Barnard was not indisposed \ 
to follow the advice of those who would Jiave withdrawn from Belhi. Having* 
lio experience of Indian warfare, he had little expectation of bringing the siege 
to a triumphant termination, and agreed with those who saw a more hopeful field 
of action if the British army were moved tnote to the eastward, and concentrated 
so as to secure the safety of Agra, and the important districts connected with 
it Though opinions were divided on this sulyect at the time, only one now 
exists, and it is admitted that a withdrawal from Delhi would have given such 
a triumph to the mutiny as to have made its final suppression all but impos- 
Aaaswaii While the question of abandoning or prosecuting the siege was under 

posed discussion, the idea of a sudden ass.uilt was reviv'cd Sir Hemy Barnard, it 
will be remembered, had sanctioned it when formerly proposed, and counter- 
manded it when on the point of execution The same irresolution was again 
to be repeated The whole plan was arranged One column a’os to effect an 
entrance by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near the Cabool gatej and 
another was to blow in the Cashmere gate, and have tlie double chance of 
enteiing by it and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a party moving 
stealthily round to the river side was to endeavour to find an entrance from 
the east. The plan, in order to insure seeresy, was never whispered in the 
camp, and it was hence taken for granted that the enemy had not the least 
idea of it. This was a complete mistake Not only were they on the alert, 
but they had formed a counter-plan, which if they had been permitted to cany 
it out, would in all probability have anniliilated the British force. A large 
party, sent out by a circuitous route, bad been posted about two miles in our 
rear, and there only waited the departure of the storming party to hasten 
forward and seize the camp while denuded of its usual defendere. Providen- 
tially tlu% fact became known in the very niek of time, and tlve idea, of a, sudden 
assault was once more abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British army was 
for the second time deprived of its general On tlie 5fch of July, Sir Henry 
Barnard was seized vnth cholera> and died in the course of a few hours Tlia 
event produced a feeling of deep and universal Iregret, a regret rendered all the 
moie poignant by the fact that he had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a position in wliich the excellent qualities which he undoubtedly possessed, . 
both as a man and a commander, were not displayed to advantage. Tlie 
command of the Delhi force now devolved on General Beid, the provisional 
commander-in-chief, and was formally assumed by him. It was however more 
in name than reality. The state of his health, which previously unfitted him 
for active duty, obliged him before a fortnight elapsed to decline the responsi- 
bilities of office, and the appointment was conferred on Brigadier Wilson 
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In tli6 beginning of- July, a, seasonsible addition was made to tlie Britisli 
force, by tbe aixival of about 450 men of her niajest3'’s 51st foot, but as bad 
almost invariably happened, the rebels could boast of having on the very same 
day been far more largely augmented. The Bareilly brigade, consisting of three 
Vhole regiments of infantry and some irre- 
gular cavalry, after mutinying, as has al- 
ready been described, had arrived on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna. No attempt 
could be made to dispute their passage, and 
they entered the city, where their reception 
was all the more cordial fi-om its being 
known that they were possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of treasure. In conse- 
quence of the. uew arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would be 
made by the rebels to force our position, or 
at least to regain a footing in the Subzee 
Mundee. But it would seem tha't the pun- 
ishment which had there been inflicted upon ° 

them 'induced them to turn their \’iews in a 

different direction. The village of Alipoor, forming tlie first station to tbe west- 
ward on the Kumaul road, was known to have furnished large supplies to the 
British camp, and had therefore been marked out by tbe rebels for vengeance. 
Accordingly, on tbe 3d of J uly, a considerable force moved out from the Lahore 
gate, and proceeded westward Their destination being at the time unknown, 
the British could only send out a force on their track, and it was not known till 
the following morningtiiat they had been wreaking their fury on the inhabitants 
of Alipoor. It was sad enough that the aid which they had given to us should 
have brought such a disaster upon them; h»it though on this ground alone it 
was most desirable that the rebels should not be allowed to return with im- 
punity, there was anotlier reason why a blow should be struck which might 
deter them from attempting to gain a footing in that part of the country. It 
lay in the direct line of communication between the camp and the Punjab. 
Only tho day before the ^ullage wna destroyed, a laige niunber of sick sent 
. from the camp had passed through it, and but for a most providential delay 
the plunder would have included, in addition to that obtained from the village, 
a a-alnable convoy of treasure and ammunition. Tlie force sent out from the 
camp Ixad the good fortune to accomplish both objects. By intercepting the 
rcbeU before they could regain the city, it took summary vengeance for the 
atrocities which had been peipctrated nt Alipoor, while by clearing the road it 
secured the s.afety of the convoy. 

Though the nmtineerb had as yet been foiled in all their attempts to estab- 
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AD 1837. lish themselves in the Britisli rear, they liad by no means ahamloncd tLat 
mode of attach'. Of this/ after scvcml days of comparative quiescence, fctriking 
n««wo.i proof was given on the 9 th of July, when a body of cavalry suddenly emerging - 
fiom cover, charged right into the camp, and were within it almost as soon as 
”” the alarm could he given. A picket of carabineers, most of tiicm young, 
iinlrained soldiera, instead of opposing Uie enemy, lost all presence of mind, and 
fled, Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the native troop 
of horsc*artiUory, and called aloud on llie men in charge of them to join tlieui. 
The men remained •stanch, and the troopers, without accomplishing tlieir 
object. Were obliged to decamp. The boldnc.ss of this attempt, and the little 
resistance offered to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of trc.acherj’. A short 
time previously, the few Bengal tepoya mingled with the irregulars had been 
turned out of the camp, because they were believed to l>o in communication 
•ivith their comrades within the city. It now nppc.arcd that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme remedy of sending 
off the whole three corps of irregular cavaliy, one of them to Umballa, and the 
other two to tho Punjab. While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious 
cannonade was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in tbc suburbs. .iUler 
the expulsion of tlie sowars, it became necessarj’ to dislodge those who, with 
the view of supporting them, had taken post in the gardens and other inclosurcs 
of the vicinity. Tliia task, after a sanguinary contest, was successfully accom- 
plished. One result of the affair of the 9 th was to make tlic rebels more cliarj’ 
of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they allowed nearly a week to 
elapse before they again ventured out 

ICth, the mutineers from Jhansi, sl.ained with the blood of an 

oytbBpebelj. ' 

atrocious massacre, arrived at Delhi. On this occasion, the usual custom was 
not forgotten, and after a day's rest, they were sent out to take the lead in a 
new attack, in order at once to sign-ilize tlieir zeal and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. Aflerdesultorj' discharges of guns and 
musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, produced few casualties, the 
British became the assailants and drove the rebels before them. On more 
than one occasion the British, after repulsing the enemy, had. in the ardour of 
pursuit exposed themselves to a deadly fire from the city walls. The repetition 
of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a distinct order that they 
should in future act strictly on the defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling 
an attack, without following it up with any pursuit of the fugitives. This 
order, berides preventing an unnecessaiy waste of buman'life, bad another bene- 
ficial effect, which could hardly have been anticipated. It changed the tactics 
of the rebels, who, on finding that they could no longer lure the British within 
range of their fire, bad less inducement to persist in their incessant attacks, and 
aUowed days to pass without renewing them. The respite was partly employed 
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in completing the 'breastworlc on the ridge, so as to form an almost unbroken line Ao.isjr. 
from left to right, and enable the men to move from point to point as safely as 
under a regular covered -way. Other change^ partly of a sanitary nature, were dswhod 

f o among tLfl 

) introduced, and the health, spirit, and discipline of the force 'N’isibly improved 
Meanwhile the laige increase of numbers obtruned by the rebels had not added 
to their real strength. Mahometans -and Hindoos, though they had combined, 
were by no means united, and intrigue^ faction^ and dissensions prevailed to such 
an extent that the king would gladly have saved himself by tbe sacrifico of his 
nominal supporters. “Only recognize him as titular king, and secure him in 
the enjbyment of his pension, and lie will open the gate of the fort of Selimghur, 
and through it admit the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Inadmissible as they were, he could not have performed his part in them, and it 
is almost unnecessarj* to add that though Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on 
the subject, had replied, “Treat, but beware of treachery," the negotiation came 
to nothing. The position and prospects of the British force before Delhi at this 
time cannot be more briefly stated than in the following letter of General 
Wilson, dated 31st Jul}': — “It is my firm determination toliold my present 
position, and to resist any attack to the last. Tbe enemy ore very numerous, 
and may possibly break through our entrenebments and overwlielm us, but tbe 
force will die at their post Luckily, tbe enemy have no head and no method, 
and wo bear dissensions are breaking out among them.* Bcinforcements are 

-y coming up under Nicholsoa If we can bold on til! they arrive, wo shall be 
secure. I am making every possible arrangement to secure tbe safe defence 
of our position.” 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as appears from the above 
letter of General Wilson, so much importance was attached, arrived on tho 14th eoiumn 
of August At first some disappointment was felt when its strength was ascer- ^choisoo. 
tained to be far less tlian nimoim had assigned to it, but the importance of the 
addition which it made to the British force before Delhi will at once be seen 
when it is mentioned that it nearly doubled it The previous force, though 
nominally about 5G00 of all arms, had about a fifth of the whole in hospital, 
and could therefore muster for duty not more than 2700 Europeans* and 1800 
natives; the moveable column amounted to about 4200. One essential want, 
however,still remained to be suppUed. The siege train brought to Delhi had been 
pronounced totally inadequate to make the necessary breaches for a.ssault, and 
another of much weightier metal, and more complete equipment, bad been pro- 
cured from the arsenals of Philour and Ferozejwor. It Avas already on the way, 
but moving very slowly, as its line of gun carriages, tumbrils,- and carts, 
extended over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much of theii* 
confidence." To violent dissensions, sometimes terminating in bloodshed, were 
added wholesale desertions by sepoys who, when denied permission to visit their 
homesj took the remedy into their own hands; and even the Delhi princes, some ’ 
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*. f), isiT of them the very raisci-eants who had ordered ntid exulted in the mas=?acro of 
European women and el)ildren, had the effrontery to send lettem into tlie 
bifBBof British camp, in which they sought to escape the retribution about to gvertabe 
Delhi declaring that "tljey have been all along fondly attached to .us. and 

only want to know what they can do for ua" ' ^ 

As everything depended on the safe arrival of the siege train, it was ne«s- 
sar>’ to clear the route along whidi it was to pass of all mutbeers and maraudi^ 

’ parties. In this respect the districts of Paniput and Rohtuk lequirgd special ’ 
attention. The Raughurs, a turbulent and predatory horde- locdted there, 
taking advantage of the revolt, withheld tlieir revenue, nud when threatened 
answered 'with defiance. An attempt to coerce tiiem had not been completely 
successful, and in the beginnbg of August mtclligence was received that they 
were again collecting m force, and had been or were about to he joined by a 
Exploit of considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the train being thus endan- 
SodsTO « gered, Captain Hodson, whose services during the mutiny, both in the intelU- 
‘ gence department in the camp at Delhi and as the chivalric leader of n body of 
irregular horse, invest his brilliant but brief career with peculiar interest, set 
out on the 16th of August at the bead of a small force, and pushed on for 
Rohtuk, which had become a rallying point fqr the rebels. The ta.sk assigned 
him seemed beyond the means at his disposal. His detachment consisted 
almost entirely of cavalry, and how could he hope with them to overcome 
an enemy shut up mthin a walled town, and apparently resolved to make 
a vigorous defence? Too clear-sighted not to perceive the hopelessness of 
attempting an assault, and too resolute to despair of success without making 
an effort to sectire it, be svithdrew in tbe meantime to bivouac b an 
inclosure in the viebity. In tlie course of tUo evening he was waited upon 
by a deputation from the city, “having grass in their mouths,” in token of 
submission. It was merely a trick to throw him off liis guard, for on going 
out on the following morning to reconnoitre, he saw the enemy hurrying 
forward at fall till, and bad barely time to form bis men before tbey were upon 
him. After a short eiveounter, the rebels were driven back, but it was only to 
keep up a galling fire under cover of tbe trees and gardens surrounding the 
city. It was now Hodson’s turn to try stratagem, and lure the enemy into tbe 
open ground by commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing move was required. 

. The rebels, yelling and ^loutbg as if secure of victoiy, followed close upon his 
track, and were nearly a mile beyond their inclosure, when he gave the order 
to face about Tlie fancied pursuit was at once converted bto a disorderly 
flight, and on the foUowbg mombg Rohtuk itself was found to be evacuated 
While Hodson was tljus clearing tbe way-in the direction of Rohtuk, 
another and larger detachment, having the same object in view, had proceeded 
^ from the camp l^rahomed Bnkht Rhan, an old sepoy soubalidar, who had 
become commander-b-chief of tjie rebels, inbrder to wipe off the disgrace 
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several recent repulses, set out from the city, ewcaving that he would cither 
capture the siege train or die in the attempt His force, amounting, according 
to'. the report of the spies, to COOO men of all arms, with sixteen guns, started, 
on the .24th. By an early hour of the following day, a British column 
coinmanded by Nicholson was morcliing in pursuit Its progress was much 
regarded by torrents of rain, which had bo flooded the roads and fields, that in 
seven hours the advance had only accomplished ten miles, and the main body 
was^soTfar behind that a halt was neoessar}'. That the tlmo thus occupied 
might not' be lost,. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, wl»o was with the column as a 
volunteer, and* had a good knowledge of the country, pushed on with two 
officers iu search of the enemy. After proceeding about five miles and ascending 
a rising ground they found them encamped beyond a nuUab, which here crosses 
the road, and was running deep and strong. A fatiguing march of two hours 
brought the column to the rising ground, from which the enemj' were seen occu- 
pying a* position well chosen both for defence and for retreat It was situated 
in the vicinity of the village of Nujufghur, about fifteen mile.s south-west of 
Delhi, and formed a rectangular space open to the rear, but bounded on two adja- 
cent sides by the nullah already mentioned, and the canal or outlet from the 
Nujufghur Jheel, meeting it at right angles. 'WUlun tlie area the rebels fronted 
the nullah, having on their right a village, where nine of their guns wore 
placed, on their left a rising ground, and in the centre an old semi, which wds 
defended by four guns, and formed the kc}’ of their position. Nicholson at 
once formed liis plan of attack, but owing to detention in fording tho nulkli, it 
was five o’clock before lie could put it in execution. His object was to force 
the enemy’s left centre, and then changing front to the loft, to sweep down 
tlieir line of guns towards the biadge. The enemy made little resistance, all 
their guns were captured, and the conflict seemed to be at an end, Vhen it was- 
reported that a village a few hundred yards in the rear was still occupied. 
Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance -was experienced. 
The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and knowiug the fate which awaited 
them, fought with extreme desperation, and were with difficulty overpowered. 
So many of the cavalry were employed in protecting the baggage which had 
been left on the otherside of the nullah, and in escorting the guns, that pursuit 
was impracticable. The enemy’s loss was however severe, amounting, according 
to tlieir own confession, to above 800. 

On the 3d of September, before the rebels had recovered from the conster- 
nation produced by their defeat at Nujulgliur, the siege train arrived, and the 
erection of heavy batteries within breaching distance was immediately com- 
menced, At the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by the 
arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from Cashmere. The crisis 
being now at hand. General Wilson issued an address to the troops. It com- 
_ menced thus: — “ The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and 
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fati<nie to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most 
cheerfully homo by officers and men. The time is now drawing near wlien the 
major-general commanding the force triLsts that their labours will be over, and 
they udll be rewarded by tlie capture of the city for all their past exertions, and 
for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure." It concluded 
rvith the expression of a confident ^st “ that all will exhibit a healthy and 
hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and thereby secure ” the brilliant termj- 
natiou of all their lahoura" 

In regard to the direction from which the assault should be made, there was 
no room for choice. The north wall fronting the British position could alone 
be selected for that purpose, but the particular part of it to he selected for 
breaching was not so obvious, and some degree of stratagem was used to conceal 
it. Considerably in advance of Hindoo Row's bouse tbe ridge terminates in a 
kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a line with the Sammy house, the first 
battery was run out on the 6th of September It consisted of six nine-pounders 






and two twenty-four pounders, and was commanded by Captain Remingtoa 
Near this battery a dry nullah descends the ridge tow’ards the left, and fontis 
a natural parallel. Advantage was accordingly taken of it, and on the night 
of the 7th, another battery (Na 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on 
the left, was erected within TOO yards of tbe walls, and placed under the 
command of irojorBrind. Tljesetwo batteries placed on the light flank, where 
most of the fighting had hitherto taken place, convinced the rebels that the 
assault would certainly be made from this quarter. Hence the next advance took 
them somewhat by surprise. It was made considerably to the oast at Ludlow 
Castle, which, though they had a strong picket stationed at it. was wrested 
from them almost without a struggle, and became the site of battery No. 2, 
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mounting on its right division seven eight-inch howtzers and two eighteen- ad iss 7. 
pounders, and on its left nine twenty-four poundei-s. It was commanded by ‘ 

Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a wound, resigned his Breaching 
part of the charge to Captain Johnson. The nuinher and large calibre of the begin to 
guns in this battery indicated that tbe real attack would be from tbe left, 
where two other batteries were fortliwith planted, the one mounting ten_ 
mortars under Major Tombs, at the Koodsia Bagli, near the banks of the Jumna, 
and the other in front of it, at a building -which had once been tbe custom- 
house. This building, though mthin ICO yards of the Water bastion, had, 
from oversight or overweening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied, 
and the battery was bo nearly completed when they discovered their mistake, 
that tliey were unable to make any impression upon it. All these batteries 
had been erected in the course of a single week, and before the end of it had 
successively opened fire — ^Remington’s on the 6th, Bvind's on the 8th, that at 
Ludlow Castle on the lOtli, and those of the Koodsia Bagh and old custom- 
house on the 11th. The effect was soon apparent TheMoree ornorth-west 
bastion, against which the fire from the right flank was chiefly directed, was 
easily silenced, and tlie Cashmere bastion towards the north-east, though it had 
been recently restored and strengthened at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty-four pounders of 
Ludlow; Castle began to play upon it Nowhere however was the fire sa 
destructive as at the Water or north-cast bastion, where, from the proximity of 
the battery, almost everj' shot told, and a laige breach was speedily efiected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besid^ maintaining a heavy fire from the 
bastions not silenced, and from every spot in the vicinily within range of grape 
and rausketrj’', they succeeded in placing two batteries, one at Kissengunge, 
which enfiladed those on tbe ridge, and another on the opposite side of the 
Jumna, wlueh enfiladed those of the Koodsia Bagh and custom-house. These, 
though they could not postpone the day of retribution, produced many'casaaJties. 

The plan of attack as previously arranged, and the assault, fired for three Tisaiaait. 
o’clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus succinctly described in General 
Wilson's official report:— *' After six daj's of open ti-encLe^ daring which 
the artillery and engineers, under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith, vied with each other in pres-'ing 
forward the work, two excellent and most practicable breaches were formed in 
the walls of the place, one in the curtain to the right of the Cashmere bastion. 
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AD IS 57 . being admirably covered by the let ‘battalion oflier majesty’s COlli rifles, under 

■ — ■ Colonel J. Jones, The operation was crowned with brilliant success, the enemy 

s^seof after severe resistance being driven from tho Cashmere bastion, the Main 
Gv^rd, and its vicinity, in complete rout Tho 2d column under Brigadier 
Jones of her majesty’s 61st regiment, consisting of her majesty’s 8th regiment 
■ (250 men), the 2d European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), and the 4th regiment 
of Sikhs (350 men), similarly covered by the COtb rifles, advanced on the 
Water bastion, carried the breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and 
position, with a determination and spirit wiiich gave me the highest satis- 
faction. The 3d column under Colonel Campbell of her majesty's 52d Uglit 
infantry, consisting of 250 of his own regiment, the Kumaon battalion (250 
men), and the 1st Punjab infantry (500 men), was directed against the Cashmere 
gateway This column was preceded by an explosion party under Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the engineers, covered by the COth rifles The demolition 
of the gate having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, over- 
coming a sti-enuous opposition from the enemy's infantry and heavy artillery, 
Tii«cuh which had been brought to bear on tbe position. I cannot express too warmly 
torwd my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult operation Tlie 
reserve under Brigadier Longfleld of her majesty’s 8th regiment, composed of 
her majesty’s Gist regiment (250 men), the 4th regiment rifica (450 men), the 
Belooch battalion (300 men), and 200 of Iier majesty’s COth rifles, who joined 
after the assault had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and on tbe 
columns entering tbe place, took possession of the posts I bad previously assigned 
to it. This duty was ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction. Tlie firm 
establishment of tbe reserve rendering the assaulting columas fi'ee to act in 
advance, Brigadier-general Nicholsoa supported by Brigadier. Jones, .swept 
the ramparts of the place, from the Cashmere to tbe Cabool gates, occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the guns and driving the enemy before him 
* During the advance, Brigadier Nicholson was, to tbe grief of myself and the 

whole amy, dangerotuly wcwmdedj the command consequently dEvolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who frnding tbe enemy in great force, occupying and pouring 
a destructive fire from the roofs of strong and commanding houses in the city 
on all sides, the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved 
on retaining possession of the Cabool gate, which bis troops had so gallantly 
won, in wliich he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the opera- 
tion of the otlier columns of occupation. Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully fr-om the Cashmere gate, by one of 
the main streets beyond the Ciiandei Chauk, the central and principal street 
of the city, towards the Jumma Mu^id, with the intention of occupying that 
important post The opposition, Iwwever, which he met from the great con- 
centration of the enemy at the Jnmma llu^i'd and the houses in the neighbour- 
hood— he himself, I regret to sUte, bring wounded— satisfied him that his most 
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prudent course vras not^to maintain bo advanced a position mtli the compara- a.d iwt. 
lively limited force at his disposal, and lie accordingly mtlidrew the head of 
his column, and placed himself in communication with the reserve, a measure AJT»Bcet.f 
which had my enthe approval ; I having previously iletermined that, in the tn«p. into 
event of Berious opposition being encountered in the town itself, it would ho 
most inexpedient to commit my small force to a succession of street fights, in • 

■which their gallantr}', tliscipline, and organization could avail them so little.” 

After deserihing the position, which had thus been gained, and mentioning 
his intention to use it as the base of “systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city," General Wilson thus continues: “Simultaneously with 
the operations above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy’s strong position 
outside the city, iu the suburbs of Kisscngiinge an<l Pahnreepoor, with a view 
of driving in the rebels and suppoi'ting the main attack by effecting an entrance 
at the Cahool gate after it should he taken. Tlic force employed in this difficult 
duty I intrusted to Major C. Beid, commanding the Sirmoov battalion, whose 
distinguished conduct I have already had occasion to bring prominently to the 
notice of superior authority, and who was, I much regret, severely '^vounded on 
this ‘occasion. His column consisted of bis own battalion, the guides, and the 
men on duty at Hindoo Row's (the main picket), numbering in all about 1000, 
suppotfed by the auxiliary troops of his highness the Maliarajah Rumbecr Sing, 
under Captain B. Lawence. Tlie strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance ofFerod by the. enemy, withstood for a time the efforts of 
o\ir troops, gallant though they were, and the combination was unable to bo 
effected. The delay, I am happy to say, has been only temporarj’, for the 
enemy have subsequently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
ha-nds. In this attack, I found it necessary’ to support Major Beid with cavalry 
and horse-artilleiy’, both of which arms were admirably handled, respectively 
b}’ Brigadier Hope Grant of her majesty's Pth Lancers, commanding the envahy 
brigade, and Major H. Tombs of the horse-artillery, wlio inflicted severe punish- , 

meut on the enemy, though I regret tlieir own loss was very heavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too brief to enter Wowms 
into detail, and hence necessarily omits several points of interest which must not " 

pass unnoticed The rendezvous of tho tlirec assnultitig columns was at Ludlow 
Castle. Shortly after three o’clock A.3L, the 1st column moved into the Koodsia 
Bagli, ready to i-ush on the main breacli immediately’ to the left of the Cashmere 
bastion ; while the 2d column took up a still more advanced position at the old 
custom-house, in the immediate vicinity of the breach adjoining the Water 
bastion. The Sd column moved along the main road, having at its Iiead the 
“ exploding party," by whom at daybreak tlie signal for the assault •was to be 
given. This party consisted of Lieutenants S^keld and Homo of the engineers. 

Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, '■Corporals Burgess and Smith of the Bengal 
sappeis and miners, and Bugler Hawthorne of her majesty’s 52d, to soimd the 
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A n lasr advance. The signal wag to bo the explogion produced \)y blowing in the 

Caghmero gate. For tins purpose tlio p^ty wove nccotnpanied by twenty-four 

niowins native sappers and miners, can‘ 3 ring bags of gunpowder. Tlie suhsequeut 
SmL’r operation is tlms described by Colonel Baird Smitli.— " The party advanced 

at the double towards tho Cashmere gate. Lieutenant Homo, witli Sergeants'^ 
Smitli and Carmichael, and Havildar Mahore with all the sapper-s, leading and 
canying the powder bags, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld and a poidion of the 
remainder of the party. Tho advanced patty reached the gateway unhurt, and 
found that part of the drawbridge bad been destroyed, bvtt passing along the 
precarious footway supplied by tlie temainiug beams, tliey proceeded to lodge 
♦ their powder bags against the gate The wicket was open, and througli it the 
enemy kept up a heavy fite upon them. Sergeant Carmichael was killed while 
laying liis powder bag, Havildar Mahore being at the same time wounded 
Tlie powder being laid, the advanced party slipped down into tlie ditch to allow 
the tiring party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perfoinr its duty, Wliile entlea- 
vouving to fivo the charge, Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the arm and leg, 
and lianded over tlio slow match to Corporal Buigess, who fell mortally wounded 
jint as he had accompliglied the onerous duty Havildar Tellah Sing of the 
Sikhs was wounded, and Ibrrololl, sepoy of the same corps, was killed during 
this part of the operation. Tlic demolition being most' successful, Lieutenant 
Home, happily not wounded, caused the bugler to sound tlio regimental call of 
the 52d as tlie signal for the advancing columns. Fea-rfng that amid the noise 
of tlie assault the sounds might not be heard, lio had the call repeated threa 
times, when the troops advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success. I feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted and glorious 
deed will suffice to stamp it ns one of the noblest on record in military history." 
Lieutenant Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, 
and wevo duly rewarded for their heroism, but Salkeld died of ids wounds after 
. lingering only a few days 

Tiie rush of the 3d column after the explosion was irresistible, and in a few ' 
minutes the Cashmere gate and tho Main Guai’d adjoining it were carried. 
Tho Ist and 2d columns had been cf|ually successful, though the rebels some- 
what recovered from the conglernation into which tlio exjdosion had tiirown 
them, and beginning to have the advantage of day-ligiit opened a deadly fire 
from every available point Brigadier Nicholson, who Lad been the first to 
mount the breach assigned to his column, taking tho right of the Cashmere 
gate led it along tho Barapart road, dealing the ramparts without meeting 
much resistance, till the wljole of them as far west as the Moree bastion, and 
then southward to tbe Cabool gate, wwre gained Here, liad tlie attack on the 
suburbs of Kissengunge Bucccc<led, he would have been joined by tho force 
there employed, but that attack having fivHed, Brigadier Nicholson was left 
entirely to his own resources Unfoitunately he attempted more than his 
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column, now tliinncd In numbera niul fatigued by previous exertion, could issr. 
accomplish, and was in tho act of urging bis men forward to seize the Lahore 
gate after a rather serious check had been received, when he was shot through 
the chest from an adjoining window, and fell back mortally wounded. xVftcr mortaiij 
this lamentable event no further progress n-as made, and the Cabool gate 
became for the time thelimit of advance in that direction. Tlio same cause 
arrested tlie progress of the other columns. "Wlien General Nicholson on leaving 
the Main Guard turned to the right. Colonel Campbell took the left, and having 
cleared the Cutcherrj', the Eugiish church, and Skinner's house, all in the 
immediate vicinity, forced his way first into the Chandei Chauk, and their 
into a nanow street leading to the Jnmma MusjiJ. His object was to capture • 
this celebrated mosciue, hut his means were totally inadequate. Its side arches 
had been bricked up, its massive gate closed and barricaded, and he had neither 
guns nor hags of gunpowder to attempt to force them. His only alternative 
was to retire under cover from tlie deadly fire which the rebels liacl opened, 
and rest satisfied with what liad been already gained. Enough had been 
achieved for one day; enough too bad been sacrificed, since tbe killed and 
wounded amounted to CQ ofticers and 1101 men, or nearly a thirt,! of the whole 
number engaged. 

The next day passed without any new efibrt to advance. The 
thougli discreditable, must be slated. During Die assault, though no mci'cy iuntirdirg 
was shown to tho mutineoi'S, whose atrocious barbarities could not be forgiven, capt«» 
the assailants did not forget their bunianity, and gave foil efiect to the general's 
call to sp.sre all women and childtca Their natural love of justice and abhor- 
rence of cruelty sufficed for this pur^ioso, without requiring any gieat exercise 
of self-restraint, but there was another temptation ■which they were unable to 
resist, and in jdelding to whicli they became so completely disorganized ns to 
imperil their previous success Tlie rebels,, well aware of wliat must still be 
regai’ded as the besetting sin of British soldiers, particularly when their passions 
have been rou-sed, and their bodies exhausted by almost superhuman exertions 
under a burning sun, had taken care to place the means of unlimited indulgence 
within their reach, -by .piling up beer, wine, and brandy -w’itbin the shops, and 
even outside along the pavement Tlie bait proved irresistible, and for a time 
discipline was lost in brutish intoxication. To such a height was it carried, 
that the necessity of vacating the city was forced on the general’s consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxic.ating liquors should be destroyed. 

The remedy thus applied allowed the advance to be resumed on the 1 Gth, when 
the magazine was canied, and tho position at Kissengunge ko far turned that 
the rebels voluntarily abandoned It. Every successive day was now signalized 
by some new success. The'mature and extent of it is thus described by General 
^S^ilson: — ^"During the ITtb and 18th, we continued to take up advanced posts 
in tho face of considerable opposition on tbe part of the rebels, and not without 
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A D 1S57. loss to ourselves, three officers being killed, and a number of men killed and 
wounded. ' On the evening of the l9tU, the Banin bastion, which, had given us 
Capture of considerable annoyance, waa surprised and captured. On the morning of the 
20tli, our troops pushed on and occupied the Lahore gate, from which an 
unopposed advance was made on the other bastions and gate ways,, until the 
whole of tlie defences of the <dty were in our hands. From the time of out 
entering the city, an unintemiptedand vigorous fire from our guns and moiiars 
' was kept up on the palace. Jumma Musjid, and other important posts in 
possession of the rebels; and as we took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought forward, and used with effect in the 
• streets and houses in their neighbourhood. Thei result of this heavy and 
unceasing bombardment, and of the steady and pe,rsevering advance of our 
troops, lias been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire desertion 
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of the city by the inhabitants^ and the precipitate flight of the rebel troops— 
who abandoning their camp property, many of tlieir sick and wounded, and 
the greater part of their field aitillery, Itave lied in utter disorganization — 
aome 4000 or 5000 across the bridge of boats into the Doab, the remainder 
down the right bank, of the Jumna. The gates of the palace having been blovrn 
in, it was occupied by our troops about noon on the 20th, and my head-quarters 
established in it the same day.” 

ib« appears to have at first accompanied the rebels in their flight, 

and it wn.s feared that the influence of his name might still suffice to rally tho 
fugitives, and keep alive the rebellion. Whatever his intentions may liave 
been, ho soon abandoned the idea of resistance, and took refuge in the tomb of 
ITumayoon, situated a few miles to the south. As soon ns the fact became 
known. Ilodson, who was ever on the alert and ready for anj’- cnteiqiricc. 
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obtained permission to proceed with a party of his irregular horse to the tomb, a.d isjt. 
and endeavour to obtain possession of the king’s person. On his arrival, a 
negotiation commenced, and was protracted for above two houi-s, the king 
gradually lowering his terms, till he at last offered to surrender, if his own life Deiu 
and the lives of his favourite wife Zeenat Makal and their son Jumma Bukht 
were guaranteed. Hodsbn having previously obtained the general's sanction 
gave the guarantee, arrd the king returned odee more to Delhi, but only to 
occupy it as a prisoner till he should be transported beyond seas as a convict. 

Justice would have been defrauded had tire meiubers of his family, who were 
notoriously guilty of having sanctioned and witnessed the horrid massacre of 
women and children, been, permitted to escape on the same terms It is not 
improbable that, on the following daj’, when Hodson searched them out and 
obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and a grandson of the king, 
they too hoped that their lives would be saved. It js certain, however, that Summarj 
no promise to this effect Lad been given, and Hodson only anticipated the ofuuwm 
doom which awaited them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on finding 
that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while he was conveying his 
prisoners to Delhi, he shot them dead on the spot with his own hand. 

•"While vengeance was thus taking its course, an event of a very different 
description was visibly approaching. John Nicholson -was on his deathbed. owUloi 
F rom the course which the ball had taken, there could scarcely be a doubt that Nieheiiwii 
vital parts had been injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the 
utmost do nothing more than alleviate his sufferings, and mmister comfort, till 
the fatal hour should arrive. His death took place on the 28d of September, 
and filled the British camp with mourning. He was only in bis thirty-fifth 
year, but had already given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a 
, soldier, that all with whom he came in contact, whether countrymen or natives, 
looked up to him with admiration. Brief as liis career was, it did not termin- 
ate till he had achieved a deathless fame 

The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating the difficulties, 
had been expecting with some degree of impatience, was all the more welcome 
when it was officially announced, and the governor-general issued a notification, 
in wiucb the language of exultation was freely used, " Delhi, the focus of the LordCai,. 
treason and revolt wliich for four months have harassed Hindoostan, and the captnre of 
stronghold in which the mutinous amy of Bengal has sought to concentrate 
its power, has been wrested from the rebela The king is a prisoner in the 
palace. The head-quarters of Major-general Wilson are established in the 
Dewani Khas. A strong column is in pursuit of the fugitives. "ViTiatever may 
be the motives and passions by which the mutinous soldierj’-, and those who 
arc leagued witii them, have been instigated to faithlessness, rebellion, and 
crimes at which tiie heart sickens, it is certain that they have found encourage- 
ment in the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by England,* and 
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AB W 57 that before the government could gather its strength against tliein, their ends 
^ would be gained. They are now undeceived. Before a single soldier of the 

Lord Can- many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold the supremacy 
of the Britisli power has set foot on these shores, the rebel force where it was 
strongest and most united, and where it li^ the command of unbounded military 
appliances, has been destroyed or scattered, by an army collected -within the 
limits of the Nortli-westem Provinces and tho Punjab alone. Tlie work has 
been done before the support of those battalions which have been collected in 
Bengjd, from tho forces of the queen in China, and in her majesty’s eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson’s army, and it is by the courage and 
endurance of that gallant army alone — ^by the skill, sound judgment, and steady 
resolution of Us brave commander — and by the aid of some native cliiefs, 
true to their allegiance, that, under the blessing of God, the head of rebeUion 
has been crushed, and the cause of loyalty, humanity, and rightful authority 
vindicated.” 

Lord Canning, when he said in the above notification that "the head of 
rebellion has been crushed,” gave utterance os much to his wishes and hopes 
as to his convictions. Though checked and virtually crushed in the north- 
west, it was maintaining a bold front In other quarters, and even threatening, 
particularly in Oude, to celebrate its triumph by tlie perpetration of another 
horrid massacre. To this part of the narrative, which wa^ necessarily left 
untold, in order to gi%*e a continuous account of the siege of Belhi, we must 
now turn. 


CHAPTER ly. 


Successes of General NeiU at Benares and Anahabad— The British hwieged in Lneknow— Death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence— AmTal of boope from Perota — General Harelock appointed to the commanJ 
of a relieving force — His tnilliant Tictones— Third Cavmpor taassaere— Campaign in Oude— Ne"' 
victories— The Ganges recrossed— Battle of Bitboor. 

B n answer to pressing applications from various places where mutiny 
had occurred, or was hourly threatened, government, though sadly 
li.'unpered by a deficiency in the means of tiansport, bad begun to 
forward detachments of her majesty's 84tli In this way some 
feeble relief had been given to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who had under 

perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonging to - 
Meanwhaeanother European regiment, the 1st Madras fusiliers, 
lovemmon -con^manded by Colonel NeiU, had arrived. At the moment -of landing, the 
railway train from Calcutta to Baneegunge was on the point of starting, and 
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though) it ■Nvas now well known that not an hour was to be lost in pusliing on i.n is57. 
troops, the railway officials would have started witLout them, because the time 
was up. Colonel Neill in this emergency gave proof of the energy and deci.sion nemfnree 

^ • « • • . It I inffntft fyr 

f which characterized his subsequent proceedings, and by seizing the engine- warded ly 
driver and stoker, prevented the departure of the train till as many of his 
soldiers as it could carry had taken their seats. Tliis decisive step is said to 
have saved Benares. ’ On the 3d of June, when lie reached it with only forty 
of his men, mutiny had already broken out. Feeble as the relief was in 
numbers, it sufficed under the conduct of its able commander to turn the scale, 
and before evening closed, the insurgents had paid the penalty of their crime 
in the loss of a hundred killed and twice as many wounded. This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, so complete!}' intimi- 
dated the mutineers, and the populace, who would willingly have made common 
cause with them, that Colonel Neill was able to leave. Benares in tranquillity, 
and hasten westwai-d to Allahabad, where his presence was still more urgently 
required. It has been told how its fort, and the immense military stores of its 
arsenal, were saved by the opportune arrival of seventy European invalids from 
Chunar. The rest of the city, however, was left the mercy of the mutineers, 
whose unrestrained license had continued for five days, when Colonel Neill 
appeared with a wing of his fusUieri Here as at Benaivs he put down the 
mutiny with a strong band, and even pacified the surrounding country by the 

< mere terror of his name. On reading the narrative of his doings," one cannot 
help wishing that he had been permitted to retain the command, in order to 
finish the work whicii he had so well begun; bnl all regret on this head must 
be suppressed on learning that the person about to supersede him was not only 
his superior officer, but one who in the course of a few months was to gain 
victory after victory, and be hailed with universal acclamation as one of the 
greatest heroes of modern times. . But it will be necessary before bringing 
Havelock on the scene, to return to Oude, and take a survey of the British 
position at Lucknow after the disastroxis affair of Cliinhut. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that the mutiny might be kept in state of 
check till the promised reinforcements should arri\'e, was too prudent to trust LnckloJ*,^ 
to a peradventure, and had been diligently preparing for the worst, by forti- 
fying and provisioning both the ATuchee Bhowun and the residency, so as to 
have the option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. Tliese labours were con- 
siderably advanced, but by no means completed, when the repulse at Chinhut 
left him no alternative but to retire within his defences He was at first 
disposed to hold both the residency and the Muchee Bhowun; or if this were 
deemed impracticable, to give the preference to the latter. On further con- 
sideration he took a different view, and the Huchee Bhowun was abandoned- 
TIio necessity of this step was only too apparent. The enemy had already 
isolated it so completely from the residency, that there could be no direct 
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A D 1857 . communication tetwecn tliem; and the order to evacnato could not be given 

till an old telegraph on the top of the residency was repaired, and made fit to 

TheMBAw transmit the following brief message; “Spike the guns well, blow up the fort, 
ib^r^p and Retire at midnight” Colonel Palmer executed this order with perfect 

success. The little garrison moved out with their treasure and two or three — ^ 
of their guns, and reached the resident without being discovered. About half 
an hour afterwards, the slow match which had been left burning took effect on 
the magazine, containing 250 barrels of gunpowder, and blew tlie place into 
the air. 

The position occupied by the British force, and the large number of women 
and children under their chaige, consisted of a kind of plateau, which attained 



1, Tbo fcfon'l blnck Una I. 1. 1, tliowa tha fronn 1 onniiW by the snrrlonn pTaTloti* W tliBamral ofCencr*!* 
Ontrarn and Uaialock ou Soptonibar iS. 

3 , Tlia «i«c9 ttiiuked S, 2, 2, ludicatra tbo pcnIUon oocupiol by Ibe rcllotin- fore* siiboeauetit t<» flieir amral. 

S, Hcaidaney. f, KaCIa* Uoapital 13, Bheep-bouw 

A.Itorjiltal. 0, Itrigada&iMaiu H, tli’ixch 

4, TfTOiiry. IC>,RlliI>*’Si|ttaro IS, Us'kin Mttory. 

fl, r>alH)lllc«. II, RackotCourt. 16 , Onitnaijey'a I O'lw 

7, nirrotk*. 12, Cokbony. IT, Cii"T>i>oor Imltery 

It. Jobannn'aloUM, from nblih tbe metuy krptupa moat drrtriieti fo flro on tlie Cawnionf biltcry 
» » t EtiawatlMVQutlouofUMtntmjrasnu^atbkbwBowsaUuUy a.ang6cV aarlngUioaieKi 

tunritw. height at the residency, and. sunk down rapidly from it to the lo"’ 

It LMkoow. grounds on the right hank of Ute Goowtec. Towards the north, where it was 
comparatively nairow, and terminated in a projection of verj' iiTogular shajiCi 
it was inclosed by n ditch and hank of earth not above brea.st-higli, hut 
heightened where most exposed by saudltags, with openings between them for 
mu-sketry; the otiicv sides were bounded for the most part by the walls of 
various buildings and inclosurcs, which, notwithstanding numerous zigrags, 
gave to tbo remaining apaco aomewhat of a stpinrc form, Tlie acccs.H to the 
inclosure w.as by two gates, tlio one the XVater gate, immediately north of 
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the residency, and the other the Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal a d i«57 
entrance to it fiom the east. These gates were defended hy barricades, as 
well as by guns placed on tbo streets which they terminated. The 
defences consisted of a series of batteries, throAvn up on all the most com- LncVuow. 
manding points. On the north-east, to the left of the Water gate, and above 
the residency, were two batteries, called respectively Evans* and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them; at the south extremity, the Cawnpoor 
batterj', and at tlie soutb-wcat Gubbins battery. Omng to the suddenness 
of the siege, two batteries which bad been commenced on the west side could 
not be finished, and were consequently left outside the inclosvwe. 

The residency, an imposing pile of building Of three stories, v'as verj' little 
adapted for defence. Its numerous lofty windows gave free entrance to the dencyan.i 
missiles of the enemy, and its roof, which was onlj'^ edged round by an oma- tions 
mental balustrade, was wholly exposed. The upper stories were necessarily 
abandoned at the very commencement of the siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while their families 
found, good shelter in the tykhanas, or underground roonrs. A little to the 
east of the residency stood tlie banqueting ball, a bnihUng of two stories. 

Having verj’ largo lofty rooms, it was converted into an hospital, for which it 
would have been well adapted, liad it not, like the residency, been too much 
exposed. The defect was however partially remedied by closing the doors 
and windows of the most exposed sides with any available materials. Still 
farther cast stood the treasury, close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately 
on the opposite side of the street leading frem this gate, was the house of 
Br, Fajn'ev, a largo but not lofty building, with a flat roof, which, being well 
protected by sandbags, afforded a good cover for musketry, and with a tykhana, 
to which, when the firing became heavy, the female inmates were able to retire. 

Being thus used for defence, the bouse and its inclosiu*e or compound were 
called Dr. Fayrer’s garnson, a name wliicli was for the same reason applied to 
various other compounds. Thus proceeding south from Dr. Fayrer’s, occurred 
in succession the Fiuancial garrison, Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked fi-om 
the west by the rost-office garrison, Anderkin’s, and Dupmt's, the latter 
adjoining the Cawnpoor hatteiy. On the west, -with the battery at its 
extremity already mentioned, was Gubhin’s garrison, to which the judicial 
commissioner of Oude has, both by Ills services during the siege and his work 
on the subject, given some degree of cclebrit3'. The above enumeration makes 
tltc defences more fomiiclable in name than thej' were in realit}’. The two 
strongest batteries — the Redan and the Gjwnpoor — mounted onl^’ three guns 
each, and in many places the obstacles were so few and feeble, that nothing 
but the neccs-sary courage was wanting to liave enabled the enemy to force 
their w.ay into the interior. One of the greatest disadvantages of the British 
position was the number and proximitj- of the native buildings by which it 
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° "■“'I “» "» siirromidwl Wlieii a sipgc wm not believed (o bo iimnincnl 

n proposal to clear away tlicso btiiUiiigs to a suflicient ilislanco liacl been 
rejected from motives of liumnnity. and wlien tbe mistake became jialpable ii 
was too Into to remedy it eirectually. In the vicinity of tiic licdnn and 
of Mr. Gubbin’s garrison some clearances bad been made, but tlie ground 
remamed covered with bonse.^ from svbicb tbe enemy's sbari.-sbooters kept „n 
a ceaselesg and destructive fire. * ^ 

-luLf . ^ very lamentable and ominous commencement. On the 1 st 

of July an eiglit-mcli slicll cntcml tbe rraira occiii.icd by Sir Hcmy Lawrence 
m llic first etorj- of llm nortb-cast angle of tbe residency. It burst will, out 
injuring any one, but as the repetition 
of such a providontlnl escape was not to 
be presnined, he was strongly urged, 
though unfortunately witliont etfect. 
cither to remove to a le.ss exposed 
niwirtmcnt, or to quit lljc residency nl- 
togethcT for s.afer quarters. The very 
next day a second shell entered the 
room mid wounded him severely. Had 
Ids constitution been Ics-s impaired, it 
iiiigbt have been powiblo to save his 
life by having recourse to amputation, 
but with his attenuated frame, tlie 
utmost that could be done was to apply 
the tourniquet in order to stop bleeding, 
two dav<j rl,,-;,. 1*1 thus procured lasted only for 

c eet d and V; ; ' ^ ^^-ained perf cfly 

cWroSo "VVoluiing Mejor B.nni:, to tl.c 

and Jlajor Anderson '™themr’ '“““and of tbe garrison, 

Alternately bis tbouvlits t 1 artillery and e ngineeis. 

‘..esolcmn^ebaV 

tbe ladies,” at other Z “n ^ 

and referrintr to his own ' *^^>**S the Borrowing group around his bed, 

Ti.ethoughArs:rnrv:Z“HelJLt^^^ 

called upon all present fn fictcd upon it, and when he 

wiiat he hadZdilv but only ndvk^^ 

Ibero a nobler spirit Possessed t"l Never, indeed was 

affectionate a n.aturo tliat it was ‘ t^aans, and of so tender and 

-y still be read in the™, reZr^ chamete. 

hts tomb; “Here lies Sir Henry LaLs.^ 1'° to be inscribed on 

y Lmvrence, who tried to do his diitj-. May 
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such e^cnlial serrice in the jPmijnb The troops composing it wore to includs 
among others the 61th and 78th Highlanders TJiese distinguished regiments’ 
had formed part of Havelock’s division in Persia, and it was with no ordinary' 
feelings of gratification that the command 
of tlie column, conferred upon him three - 
days after his araval, again placed him at 
their head. The instructions given him 
by government on his appointment were, 
that “after quelling all disturbances at 
Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in supporting Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawn- 
poor; and that he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly de- 
stroyrng all mutineers and insurgents” 
Havelock’s first object was to provide 

k \ \ \ \ /x ( I ! H any delay in the progress of the , 

I column from want of carriage. He knev^ 

that during the outbreak at Allahabad 
1600 bullocks collected by the commis* 

, . saxiat had disappeared, and he there* 

be ^ bullocks on the grand tnmk road should 

their In fansporting ammunition and stores, while the troops, with 

xm Ha.-mg obtained the 

sen-icc.mcr!'"'^T ““osements, and also to a liberal use of secret 

comnletp .1 ui P"ipose of making tlio intelligence department as 
W rrin' ‘'r’”' “-e 25th of June, and reached 

he had In 1 a*'"’ important objects which 

«re Zl ’1, P<'n>=‘-«on of the first Cawnpoor 

three da’vs *“ '‘™ ‘'’'= S'* 

awSed'rm Tl Z ai^appointaent 

“;i™nt:but™°the;E"jr"T t » 

•' Cawnnoor lie en„l 1 ^ to the re^mpture of 

‘^lay beforo^e reached Abalml^rtiTe&j!!”'' 

Colonel Neill had \ not bein 

fusilier,, 400 European”, so,, oof "*■ 

and two nine-,,o„ndera Till, '"''S''*"*' “'"''S'' 

perilous for sliouhl tlio i though made wth caution, was 

rrovc'failhr,,!. Should paiT pi^-ro'tbc'n *■ "’ 

''"tructior, wo„l,l p„ „i| p„t ireautabll ’“‘'“"s'f’ suspected, lus 

ral.lu In this emergenej- General Havelock 
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hastened forward by forced marches. The rebels on their part were ecpTally ad'isst. 
active, and in the hope of having only the detaeliment to encounter, had 
Dtished on to Futtebpoor, near the ri»rht bank of the Ganges, about forty-five G«erai * , 

“ *’ ” TIavelocV'i 

miles below Cawnpoor. On the same day he effected a junction with Major anten 
• Kenaud, and hence on the 12th of July, when the rebels, who had mistaken 
a reconnoitring party for the detachment, rushed on without any regular 
formation, in the full confidence of an easy victory, they found themselves p"^- 
brought suddenly in presence of the whole British force. 'llie position and 
subsequent operations are thus'described in the general’s despatch: — “Futteh- 
poov constitutes a position of no small strength. The hard and dry trunk 
road Eubdmdes it, and is the only means of convenient access, for the plains 
on both sides ate covered at this season by heavy lodgments of vratet, to the 
depth of two, three, and four feet. It is surrounded by garden inclosures of 
great strength, with high walls, and has within it many houses of good masonry. 

In front of the swamps are hillocks, villages, and mango groves, which the 
enemy already occupied in force I estimate his number at 8500, with twelve 
brass and iron guns. I made my dispositions. Tlie guns, now eight in 
number, were formed on and close to the ebausde, in the centre, under CJaptain 



Maude, R A., protected and aided hy one hundred Enfield'rifleraen of the 6-tth. 
The detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown into line of 
quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, and thus advanced in support, 
covered at discretion by Enfield skirmishera. The sm.ill force of volunteers and 
irregulai’ cavalry moved forward on the flanks on harder ground. I might say 
that in ten minutes the action was decided, for in that short space of time the 
spirit of the enemy was entirely subdued The rifle fire reacliing them at 
an unexpected distance, filled them with dismay; and when Captain Maude 
was enabled to push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
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liis’surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining confidence. In 
a moment tliree guns ^ere abandoned to ns on the chaus^o, and the force 
advanced steadily, driving the enemy before it at every point." 

The merit of this victory was greatly enhanced by the circumstances under 
which it was fought The British troops had previously marched twenty-four 
hours, and from the preceding afternoon had not tasted food. No wonder 
that after the battle, whidi, though decided as the despatch says in ten minutes, 
really lasted fo'ur hours, the men sank down exhausted on the ground about a 
mile beyond the spot where the enemy made’ their last stand, and did not 
attempt pursuit. On the 13 th of July, the day following the battle, while 
the troops were enjoying a necessary and well-merited repose, the general issued 
the first of his orders of the day. It deserves quotation : “ General Havelock 
thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced in 
four hours the strange result of a rebel army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the 
loss of a single British soldier To what is this astounding cfiect to be attrl- 
uted? To the fire of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all 
t lat the brigadier has ever witnessed in his not short careerj to the power of 
1 16 Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, that great quality which 
las survived the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from the crisis; 
and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous causo, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India." • 

General Havelock resumed his march on tlie 14 th, and next day, on arriving • 
a little after daybreak in fiont of the village of Aong, nearly half-way between 
u e poor and Cawnpoor, ascertained that the • enemy were encamped at a 
sliort distance beyond it, behind an entrenchment which they had thrown up 
across the road. Colonel F raser Tytler. sent forward with about'a tlihd of tlio 
force, tound the enemy strongly posted in gardens and inclosmes A short 
clay on the part of the British while their line was being formed, being 
mu a ven y t le enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead of 
wailing for it and omipled a village about 200 yards in front of their cntreacli- 
Zn , u Z ‘'lem. offected it will. II« 

ZZ 1® ‘'‘“"S'* ''"fortiinatelywitu tl.o loss of Major licnaud, their 

CoZ ! T h""'' r Aacr clearing tho 

‘0 advance till the,' 

bo h w r'-lZ 'Z ™ cmrloye4 the main 

Xrrw!aZZfin'”«.rJ‘"™'^^ - 

tlie dav l,mvevr° ° ’ ‘ eomplotely foiled. Tlio.work of - 

• oZr ° bmakfasteJ, ^ 

V till s. m awT ”®“’" O" f” " 

onI,n„r, cxort.on was to ga.n tbo bridge wbicb spaim the Pandoo aXuJte, ’ 
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before the enemy could destroy it The stream, thouglv usually fordable, -^os ^ 
7 ) 0 Tr flooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle to the advance, if the 
bridge had been removed. Fortunately the enemy were Surprised .in thc.verj* 
act of mining, and after a short but sharp contest, were compelled to retrcvat on 
Cawnpoor. Tliis place was now only twenty-tlirce milc.s distant, and every 
man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a .single hour. AbcJve 
200 Em-opean women and children, reservetl bj' Nana Sahib when he perpe- 
trated his two preWous niaasacres, woro reported to bo still alive. Wliat a 
glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at the same time take summary 
vengeance on their inhuman jailer! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some delay was 
unavoidable. Nigbt had set in before the commissariat cattle had reached the 
encamping ground, and many of the men, before animal food could be prepared, 
had sunk down exhausted, after contenting themselves with porter and biscuit. 

In the mominjr when the men again started, n iiinreh of sixteen miles brought r>»ition«f 

o o tli« mnil- 

them to the village of Jlaharajpoor. Ilert during a halt and n Iia.sty meni, 
whicli like that of the previous night was more stimulaliug than nutritive, tlic 
force and position of the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sahib in pereon had 
come out from Cawnpoor with 5000 men and eight guns, and was encamped 
about seven miles on this side of it near the village of Aheerwo. Could any- 
thing have given genuine courage and confidence to this execrable jiii.screant, he 
might have found it in the strength of his jKisition. His left, resting on the 
high ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was defended by 
four twenty-four pounders. Ids centre, posted in a hamlet where a horse six- 
pounder and a twenty-four pounder howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected 
by two roads — the one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the right, 
and the other, whieJj br/incJjed o/T from it about half a mile in front and Jed 
directly to the Cawnpoor cantonments, jiassing at some distance to the loft ; the 
right, posted behind a village embosomed among mango grove.s, and inclosed by 
a mud wall, had the additional defence of two ninc-poundera and the railway 
embankment at some distance bej’ond. The wdiole line was in the form of a 
crescent, with its concavity fronting the trunk road, by which it was assumed 
that the attack would be made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a 
diiferenl direction. Any attempt to cariy the entrcncliments in front would, even 
if successful, entail a loss of life whicli might be almost ns fatal as defeat; and 
bis determination therefore was to turn the left flank, where the diyncs.s • 
of the ground and the gradual ascent fully compensated for its greater 
elevation. >. 

The British force began to advance along tho'tiamk road in a column of 
sub-divisions — the volunteer cavalry taking tJie lead in front A march of 
three miles haring brought them to the ^int where the two roads diverged, 
the column wheeled to the right, and under* cover of a line of thick groves, 
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A.D I8ST advanced 1000 yards in tliat direction unseen b}' the enemy, who, when they 
saw the volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, naturally supposed that 

Signal defeat they ,were followed closely by the main l>ody. At length an opening in the 

at wthS? trees having made the rebels aware that their left was the real object of attack, 

they opened all their available guns on the flank of tb6 advancing column, and / 
at the same time attempted to meet it by a change of front. It was too late 
Before they could recover from tlieir surprise and consternation, the column 
had emerged from the giove, and the companies wheeling into line were 
advancing rapidly under cover of an effective fire from the artillery. To this 
fire the rebels could not reply from their centre and right, without mowing 
down their own left, and thus one of their most powerful aims was in some 
measme par<alyzed. Still, however, their twenty-four pounders on their left did 
80 much execution, that a speedy resort to the bayonet became necessary. The 
mode in which this was done is thus desciibed in the despatch ; “ The opportu- 
nity bad arrived for*whicb I have long anxiously waited of developing the 
prowess of the 78th HigJdanders Three guns of the enemy were strongly 
posted behind a lofty hamlet well entrenched. I directed this regiment to 
advance, and never have I witnessed conduct inoie admirable. They were led 
by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing steadiness and gallantry 
under a heavy fire As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 
with the bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. Need I add that the enemy . 
fled, and the village was taken, and the guns were captured!" When the 
enemy's left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the rear, appeared to 
break into two bodies, the one retiring a few hund^'cd yards on the road to tlie 
Cawnpoor cantoftments, and the other rallying near the howitzer which 
defended their centre. On this, the general c.illing again upon the 7Stb, exclaimed. 
“Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins the day.” They answered 
with a cheer and a rush, and aided .by the 64tli, who emulated their courage, 
captured the ho%vUzer, scattering the masses who had made it their rallying 
point During these operatbns the enemy’s right had been driven in headlong 
flight Though victory had now declared itself, the fighting had not ceased. 

F rom one of tho villages where the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was kept 
up, aud not silenced till the general, who well knew how to excite and main* 
lain a spirit of honourable rivalsliip among his ti-oops, called aloud, “Comc- 
wholl take that village, the Highlanders or the C4tli?” 'J'ho appeal was 
Miistantaueously answered, and the village effectually cleared. 

required. When the enemy seemed in full retreat- 
a destiuctive fire was suddenly opened from two light guns and a twenty-four 
pounder, which had been planteil in reserve upon the road. Tiie troops around 
these guns consisted p.artly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib liad called to 
his assistance from Cawnpoor, and who were consequently fresh, whilo our men 
were exhausteil .,Va our guns were a mile in the rear, the British troops while 
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\<raiting for tUem lay dowa for sheltor from the fire wlucb was carrj’ing death a p mr. 
into tijeir ranks. This halt gave now courage to the enemy. Nana Saliib was 
■ seen ridinsr ainonjj them, while the noise of their drums and trumpets indicated 
' that another grand effort was about to be made. Tliey accordingly prepared 
to advance, while their cavalry spreading out in the form of n crescent, threatened 
to envelope the British force, which did not now exceed 800 men. Matters 
once more looked serious. “My arUJlery cattle,*’ says the general, “wearied 
by the length of the march, could not bring up the guns to my assistance, and 
the Madras fusiliei-s, the GUh, 84th, and 78th detachments formed in line, were 
exposed to a heavy fire from the twenty-four pounder on tlie road. . I was resolved 
this state of things should not last; so calling upon my men who were l^'ing 
down in liuc, to leap on their feet, I directed another steady advance. It was 
irresistible. The enemy sent lound shot into our ranks until we were within 
300 yards, and tlicn poured in grape with such precision and determination as 
1 have seldonj witnessed But the 64th, led hy' Major Stirling, .and by my 
aide-de-camp (the general’s own sou, now Sir Henry Havelock), who had placed 
himself in their front, were not to Jic denied. Tlicir rear slmwed the ground 
Strewed with wounded, hut on they steadily and silently came, then with a 
cheer charged and captured the unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy 
lost all heart, and after a Inirricd fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. 

Four of ’my guns came up, and completed their discomfiture by a heavy 
cannonade ; and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of our artillery were dimly 
descried in advance, and it was evident that Cawnpoor was once more in our 
possession.” 

Tempting as the immediate occupation of Cawnpoor must have been to 
General Havelock, it would have been hazardous to enter it in the dark, and the 
exhausted troops bivouacked for the night on the bare ground. Next morning 
before starting, spies returned with tho dreadful intelligence that the fiendish 
Nana, to compensate for'the successive defeats of his adherents, had on the 15th 
taken the revenge of which only such a nature as liis was capable, by massacring 
the 210 helpless women and children, whom a previous act of gross treachery 
had placed in his power. "When the troops entered the town, Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s encampment, and the prison-house where the recent butchery had 
been perpetrated, were naturally the first objects of interest. The scene which uorridnoo- 
presented itself is too horrible to bo dwell upon, and we therefore simply 
borrow the brief description of it by Mr. Marshman in his Jfevioira. “The 
pavement was swimming in -blood, and fragments of ladies'* and children’s , 
dresses were floating on. it - They entered the apai'tments and found them 
empty and silent, but thei’e also the blood lay deep on the floor, covered with 
'bonnets, collars, combs, and children’s frocks 'and frills. The wj^lls were dotted 
with the raatka of bullets, aud on the wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, 
from some of which hung tresses of hair. Bat neither the sabre-cuts nor the 
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buUets were sufficiently high above the floor to indicate that the weapons had 
been aimed at men defending their lives ; they appear rather to have been 
levelled at crouching women and children begging for mercy. The soldiers 
proceeded in their search, when in ci'ossing -the conrt-yard they perceived 

human limbs bris- 
tling from a well, 
and on further ex- 
amination found it 
to be choked up 
with the bodies of 
the victims, which 
appeared to have 
been thrown in 
promiscuously, the 
dead with the ' 
wounded, till it 
was full to the 
brim. The feel- 
ings of those who 
a . witnessed the spec- 

^ H to J^cribo Men of iron nerve 

rut fltw '“<• cannon's rnontl. witl.- 

™ W^'lcd their comrades mowed down around 
them now lifted up their voices and wept.” 

certa^Tdrlrif '"l was followed by a 

hThv , J-cd been thinned not only 

a day tt pSl?' ravage,, scarcely allowed 

WhI tir 'a life whicLonld HI be spared. 

I fp t»e magnitude of the task assigned to the force hLme 

asked How t’ilr? 1 ™ ■™P®lWe "ot to feel annlons when tho question was 

m3 rindfof ccl t „na -1 «f I'- 

eaiions foe tnZ 

Oawnpoor on the O0!h of T,. 1 . 1 • • " ^ ‘ ‘’“"1^1 entered 

those were necosla'r o ” ' 7®.’"“ ‘1“" 

available for actionln Ihffien “ T T' " 'uc'' ranained 

disciiilino Iiad bee,m to v-ichl to”!]” l"* ^ '‘cforo To aggiavatc tlic difficulty, 
to e.4hange laneCyte “ ? «"= general was obliged 

followingr ■■The nmin'd foa such langn.age as Ihc 

veiled on the siiort-livcd triumpli'of^^, 

m.iKhal has been appointe.1 will. ano„- i ®al‘ll'' A provost- • 

-myorm, all Drillah soldiers thatph^r toITT s‘°i 

P iinaer. fins shall not he an idle threat.” 


CnAP. TV.] ENTRESCHJrENT AT CAWPOOR. *i‘iV 

While pondering the difficulties xvHcli lay before him, Havelock had been j 
heard to exclaim, “If tho ■wor?.t conies to tbo -worst, wo can but die with 
swoids in. our hands." But this resource, wbicli the brave man can alwaj'S n 
count upon? would be a verj’ Sony excuse for the general who should bring o 
mattere to that desperate pass witliout absolute necessity. His veiy first step, t 
therefore, after entering Camipoor, was to select a spot which he could foiiify, 
so as at once to command the passage of the river and secure the safety of the 
gan-ison. Fortunately such a spot was easily found. It was situated on the 
bank of the river, and fomied an elevated flat, about 200 yards in length and 
100 in breadth. On tliis spot,neces.saTy o|>crations for a field-work, capable of 
accommodating and of being defended by SOO men, were immediately’ com- •• 
menced and carried on with the utmost vigour. Nearly' 4000 native labourers t 
from the town were set to work, and encouraged to punctuality by regular pay- 
ment every’ evening. The h’regular cavaliy, who had been disarmed on the 
march for disaflection, were also made to labour, while British soldiers pos- 
sessing mechanical skill were induced to e.vert it by a gratuity of sixpence a 
day. The work made so much progress, that it promised to be able to protect 
itself by the time the passage of the Ganges could be effected. This last was a 
work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly a mile wide, was swollen to an 
impetuous torrent ; the bridge of boats bad been broken by’ the mutineers ; and 


>VEU. AT I.AWSPOO&.— Frooi tteWi by I4e«tn>ut lU^TtvVtdTiaia. 

there were neither boats nor boatmen to supply' its placa After considerable 
difficulty, on the morning of 21si July, by the aid of a small steamer, a detacb- 
raent of Highlanders was sent across amid torrents of rain. 'Hiey landed in a 
swamp, and bad the enemy been on tbe alert, must have been in the greatest 
peril. Fortunately no opposition was offered. A second detachment followed 
in. the evening, and at tbe end of a week tbe whole force had safely’ crossed. 
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A r I 85 T. On the 28tb of July tl>e wliole Brilisli force, consisting of 1500 men; of 
wliom 1200 -w-eTC British, and ton gvras, was assembled at Mimgulwar, about 
five miles from the river, on the to Luchnow, situated forty•^i^■(3 miles to 
the north-east. On tlic following morning a march of tliree miles was made 
r.JX” to Onao. Here the enemy were found strongly posted " His right,’’ says 
the general, “was protect.ed by a swamp which could neitlier be forced nor 
turned; his advance was dmwn up in an inclosure, which in this warlike 
district had purposely or accidentally assumed the form of a bastion. The 
rest of bis (advance) force was posted in and bebind a village, tbe bouses of 
whicb were loopbolcd. The jjassage between the village and the town of Onao 
is narrow. The town itself extended three quarters of a mile to our right 
The fiooded state of the country precluded the possibility of turning in this 
direction The swamp shut us in on the left Thus an attack in front became 
unavoidable.” It was commenced by the 7Stli HigbLonders and Hadras 
fusiliers, who succeeded in carrying tho bastioned iriclosure, but were met by 
such a destructive Cre on ap|)roaching the village, that they could not carry it 
victory of till reinforced by the G4th After it was forced, and tbe guns defending it 
were captured, the whole force debouched between the village and tho town of 
Onao Here, however, it was impossible to lialt The main body of the 
enemy were seen hastening down to the town with a numerous artilleiy, and 
if permitted to establish themselves within it, would cfTcctually bar all farther 
progress There was no alternative theiefore but to endeavour to outstrip 
them, and gain a position beyond tho town before they could reach it In 
this, by pushing rapidly forward, tho column easily succeeded, and stood 
posted on the Lucknow side, on a piece of dry ground about half a mile in 
extent, commanding tlic highroad, along which tho enemy, still in hope of 
gaining the race, were hurrying in great confusion. It wonid have been e-isy 
. to arrest their progress, but tl>c general knew better. They’ wore rushing to 

their own destruction. He allowed them tlicrcfore to come on till they were in 
fiont of his line, and then, before they could remedy their mistake, or recover 
from the consternation produced by it, opened with Biich a fire both of gtms and 
musketry, that victory soon declared in his favour, with a loss to the enemy of 
300 men and fifteen guns. 

troops at the end of three hours again started, and marched to Busserut- 
junge gunge, a svalled town, intersected by the liigjiroad to Lucknow. The gate In 
front was defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as 
well as two turrets fianking the gate, were loopholed. The road leading out from 
the farther gate was continued by a causeway across a sheet of water about 
loO y’ards wide and C feet deep Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
orders were given to the Cltb to march round the town to the left,' and inter- 
pose between the farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras fusiliers should storm in front. These combined movements 
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80 Alarmed the enemy, tlinl nflcr n bhorl defence they abandoned the town and ad ii;?. 
fled across the causeway. Tlio flank movement ought to have cut ofl* their 
retreat, but owing to an unfortunnte delay, tlio opjvortunity of inflicting a 
more signal defeat was lost 

Once more two victories Ua«l lieen gamcnl on a t-tuglo day, hut iliU thcn»«!«rk 
prospect ^^'as hy no means cheering. During the action, a large body of troop<j, 
supposed to be those of Xnna Sahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and 
new mutinies, particularly one at D»nnj>oor, had given new ftrength ami 
courage to the mutineers. Sfcanwhile the sick ami svoundctl had become wj 
numerous that the whole carriage available for their u^o was already required. 

Strong rcinfurcements had l>ccn jirominnl, and in particular the arrival of two 
regiment'’, the 5th fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
p.irt of the troops originally dc5tine<l for Cluna, had been confidently expected, 
hut it now appeared that these regiments had been diverteil to anolhcf quarter, 
and that some weeks must elapse before the real .strength of the odiiniTi could 
be incn'ased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement tiad become 
imperative. In order to keep ojK'n the communication with Cawnpoor, and 
deposit the rick and wounded in its ho«pUal Tlie order, equally painful to 
the general and odious to (he troops, wa.s acconlingly given, and tlie column 
returned to Stungulwar. This place had the double advantage of bchig within 
an easy distance of Cawnjioor, and furnishing n rite for the ca\n)> on an 
clcvatetl lidge wldch, held by a Ilritish force, wa.s Impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mungulvvar, General Neill pushed forward from^j^^ 
Cawnpoor 257 bayonets, and five gnua belonging to Captain Olpbcri’s 
batterj*. The column, thus imperfectly rcinforccil, was in fact no 8tronger 
than when it first crossed the Gangc.s, but it svn-s now the month of August, 
and ilavelock felt that another advance for the relief of Lucknow must bo 
attempted at all har-ards. lie therefore moved cut of Mungulwnr on the 
evening of the 4111, and next morning, on approaching Busscnitgungo, came in 
right of the enemy, llis plan of attack, nearly similar to that formerly adopted, 
was happily carried out with more success. While the C Ith and 8 Uh advanced 
in front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 7StIi Highlanders, the 
1st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, avith Captain Maude’s battery, moved round by 
the right, which' had been discovered to give easier access lli.an by the left 
Tlie enemy, as before, nislied out from the further gate, and made for the 
causeway,- where they fcaflered fccvorely from Oiptnln Jlaudo’a guns, which were 
alreaily in full play upon it So complete was the rout, that they never 
halted till they reached Nowabgunge, five miles beyond the battlc'field. 
Notwithstanding this Biicceas, Ilavcloclc was obliged once more to pause. 

Witlt the force at hLs command, wo-s he not attempting an impossibility? The 
Gwalior contingent had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while the 
mutineers of Dinapoor were advancing into Oude from the east, those of the 
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> D issr contingent, forming in itself a littie.anny, complete in all its parts and wll- 

^ — disciplined, had arrived in the vicinity of Calpee, situated on the Jumna, only 

D forty-five miles soutli-xvest of (kwnpoor. The question raised was much more 

jhTeTM'f serious than before. Tlien it was sdmply a question of delay, and was decided 
under the conviction that the adduce might still be resumed in time to effect 
the relief at Lucknow. Now, on the contrary, if another retrograde movement 
took place, the hapless garrison would be left to its fate — a fate which could be 
notbinn- but the repetition of the Cawnpoor massacre in an aggravated form 
No wonder tliat “the mind of the general was,” as Mr. Marshman gays, “a 
prey to conflicting anxieiUes." Many commanders would in such a dilemma 
have had recourse to a council of war, but, “ independently of liis own spirit of 
self-reliance, his experience of the mischief which had attended these councils 
in Afghanistan was sufficient to deter him from any such attempt to divide 
the responsibilities of bis post,” and after consulting with the ofiicers of Ins 
staff, who unanimously concurred with him in the opinion that to advance to 
Lucknow under present circumstances would be only the uncompensated loss of 
his own force, he gave the order to retiu-n to Muugulwar. That be was fully 
alive to the momentous consequences involved in tins step appears from his 
u«j»ouigiia letters relating to it. In one addressed to Colonel Inglis, now commanding at 
tiiMiB Lucknowj after stating that stem necessity had left him no option hut to retire, 
** he continued thus: “When further defence becomes impossible, do not nego- 
tiate or capitulate. Cut your way out to Cawnpoor. You will save the colours 
of the 32d. and two-thirds of your British troops.” In a letter to Sir Patrick 
Grant, he said: “It was with the deepest reluctance that I was compelled to 
relinquish as impracticable and hopeless the enterprise of the relief of Lucknow, 
but my force, diminished to 900 infantry, was daily lessened by the inroads of 
cholera. I should have had at least two hatUes to fight before I could have 
approached the Dilkoosha park, which is the direction in which I would have 
endeavoured to penetiate; and to win my way up to the residency through .a 
fortified suburb would have been an effort beyond my strengtli. The issue 
would have been the destruction of this foice, as well as of the gallant garrison; 
a second loss of Cawnpoor, and the abandonment of all this portion of tiic 
Doab to the insurgents.” 

^Vhile the column remained at Mungulwar, the communication acioss the 
c»'"tir«oT Ganges was rendered complete taking advantage of three islands in hs 
chaiinei, opposite to the entrenchment and connecting them by boats or rafts, 
so as fo form a continuous line of road. The value of this road was soon put 
to the test, On the Ilth of Augm^t General Neill forwarded tbc following 
fctartUijg communicalton; **Ono of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon hM 
just come in, and reports that 4000 men and five guns have assembled to-day 
nt Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpoor. I cannot stand this; they will enter the 
town and our communications are gone; if I nm not supported I can only h^hl 
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AD 1S37 left. Considering tlie superioritfof the British artillery, an easy victory miglifc 
have been anticipated, but the enemy, sheltered beliind their entrenchments, 
Victoi? of stuck to their guns, and. continued' to pour forth volleys of musketry, ■which 
■were only silenced at the point of the bayonet. When the flight became 
general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, and Havelock scarcely 
overstated the matter when be said that if he had pos-sessed cavalry not a rebel 
would have escaped 

Active operations for tiie relief of Lucknow being suspended until adequate 
reinforcements should arrive, the campaign was virtually at an end, and we 
may therefore take advantage of the interval to give some account of important 
events which had occurred in other quarters, but have not yet been noticed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mutiny at Dmapoor— Arrah be3i«g«J Mid relieved— of Sir Colm Campbell u conmunder in* 
chief — Reisiorcetcenta from Eun^ie — Havelock soperseded in lue conffland — Continued siege of 
the British garrison at Lucknow— Relief end subsequent blockiule— Second relief — Sir OoLn 
CampheU’s c-ampaign — Havelock’s death 


■Slutiny nt 
Dinapuor 



|NE main cause of General Havelock’s determination to desist for 
a time from attempting the relief of Lucknow was the detention 
of reinforcements, on whose arrival he Imd confidently calculated. 
While on the way to join him, their further progress was 
arrested by a mutiny at Dinapoor. This place, situated on the 
Ganges a little above Patna, near the junction of the Soane, was one of the 
great military divisions, and was occupied by her majesty's lOth, a wing of 
her majesty's 37th, a field battery, and tliree native regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 
40th native infintiy. The disaffection of these last could scarcely be doubted, 
and the prudent course would have been to deprive them of the power of 
mischief by dbarming them. Unfortunately the division was commanded by 
General Lloyd, an aged officer, -who owetl his appointment more to the length 
than to the merit of his services, and -who had persnaded himself that whatever 
other sepoys might do, those wJiom he commanded were proof against seduction. 
Government, naturally anxious to take the most' favourable view, lent a too 
willing c.ar to bis flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion till 
they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 25th of July, the 
three native regiments bad not only mutinied, but been permitted to march 
off in the direction of the Soane- The general, ns slow to act as he had been 
to believe that there could be any necessity for it, gave the mutineers a respite 
of four hours, in the absurd expectation that they might yet be induced to 
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return to their duty, and then retired to a steamer to take lunch and a A.n.mr. 
siesta. Meamvhile the mutineers were filling their pouches with ammunition, . 
and preparing for their dcpartura At the last hour the European troops were 
* called out, but it was only to find that they were too late. 

The mutineers having crossed the Soano unchecked, proceeded westward Vemc^a- 
to Arrah, situated only eight miles beyond itr- and after plundering the treasury tmau party 
and throwing open the jail, beset a house in which tho Europeans, only sixteen mdoatiTo 
in number and all civilians, and fifty of Ilattraj’'s Sikh police, had taken refuge. 

The house in which this party took refuge was only a bungalow, but one of 
them was fortunately an engineer, who turned his professional skill to good 
account, and strengthened the post by all the means at his command. At best 
however the defence was 
desperate, and to all human 
appearance could not bo 
successful, as the original 
mutineers had been aug- 
mented by the retainers of 
an insurgent chief, of the 
name of Kocr Sing. Mean- 
while adetacliment of about 
400 men, drawn chiefly from 
r her majesty’s 10th and 37tli, 
had left Dinnpoor by steam, 
to rescue the beleaguered 
narrison. Part of the route roimna> uom at AitAit. 

^ Tnrn Ikitclt If V (Tfra. ,»{>*'»< 1" Im^oa Urn. 

was necessarily to he per- 
formed by land, and the troops having disembarked, proceeded till they 
reached a bridge about a mile and a half from Armh. As the day was about 
to close, a halt till next morning was suggested, but tl>e officer in command, in 
his eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on without even 
stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding was severely punished. On tiie 
oixtskirts of the town, while the troops were passing along the edge of a mango 
grove, they were suddenly assailed by volleys of musketry by an rmseen enemy, 
and were ultimately obliged to make the best of their way back to the steamer, 
with the loss of half of their original number in killed and wounded. The fate riieirdsaiMrr 
of the civilians in Annh now seemed se-aled. Still however their courage 
never failed them; some of them were excellent rifle shots, and struck terror 
p into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim At the same time they 
were admirably supported by tlieir native comrades, who, though hea\'y 
bribes were offered to them, treated every offer with derision. They inu.st 
however have been overpowered, had not a British officer, animated by a spirit 
like their own, flown to* their relief. Major'Vincent Eyre, already known to 
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A D 1857. the reader by his services in the Afghan war, and his work on the subject, was 
proceeding to tlie common rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse field-battery, 

Tii 8 bc#. 65 «a and providentially anivcd at Dinapoor on the very day when tlie mutiny 
occurred. As both Busar, where the Company had a valuable stud, and 

waS Ghazcepoor, a place of still greater importance, were reported to be in danger, 
he continued Ida voyage, and reached the one on tlie 28th and the otiier on 
the 29th of July. Binding no cause for immediate alarm at either, he returned 
to Busar, with the intention of advancing to the relief of An-ah, with the aid 
of .such infantry as he could pick up from the detachments proceeding by the 
river. Happily ICO men of her majesty’s 5th fusiliers had just arrived 
Having thus quickly organized a field force with three guns, he started from 
Buxar, and on the morning of the 2(1 of August had, on advancing about lialf 
a mile beyond Gujragunge, found the enemy in force occupying a wood in fiont, 
awd moving l.\rgn bodies to otUer woods oa hw flanks The evident intention 
being to surround him, he at once offered battle, and opened fire with his guns 
The enemy, screening tliemselves behind some broken ground, replied with 
volleys of musketry, but he succeeded notwithstanding in obtaining a clear 
passage for the baggage and the guns beyond tbe woods, the advance now 
becoming comparatively easy, as the road was formed by a causeway, with 
inundated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a distance 
that their musketry could not tcIL Having come to a stream 'U’hich he could 
not cross, Major Eyre made a fiank movement towards the line of lailway, 
along which there was a direct road to Arrah. TI)is movement, concealed for 
a time by a brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than they 
hastened to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Sing following close on his mw, 
while the disciplined mutineers of Dinapoor moved parallel to him on the 
opposite side of the stream, and took post in a wood which abutted on the 
railway. Tills post having been carried after a fieice struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the Sd of August, the 
gallant band at Aixali, after a defence which Eyre does not hesitate to char- 
acterize as “ one of the roost remarkable feats in Indian hLstoiy,” had the happi- 
ness to welcome their deliverers. 

August Sir Colin Campbell aixived in Calcutta As soon 
as the death of General Anson was known in England, he was. appointed to 
succeed him: twenty-four hours after, he had embarked There could not liave 
been a moie judicious appointment. His distingiiisbed services in the Crimea 
had pointed him out as the man in whom, in tlie event of any gi-eat emergency, 
his country might repose the utmost «mfidence; and if there was any quarter 
of the globe for which lie was more especially qinalified, it was India, where he 
luad spent many years of his life, and had thus the double advantage of being 
at once inured to its climate, and tlioronglily acquainted with all that is peculiar 
in its mode of \Yaifare. By taking the overland route ho had outstripped most 
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of the reinforcements of Tvliich bis army of deliverance was to be composed, a p. isst. 
but there was no reason to fear that the means placed at his disposal Tvould 
prove inadequate, since Urn national epirit, completely roused, was no longer to su Jama 
be satisfied with desultory efforts, and troops to the number of 30,000 bad appoT^* 
already left, or were preparing to leave the British shores for India. Sir Colin’s 
arrival at Calcutta bad been recently preceded 
by that of another officer of ‘a similar stamp. 

This was Sii- James Outram, who had held 
tlie chief command in the Pemian war, and 
was now, in consequence of its early and suc- 
cessful termination, witliout any fixed ap- 
pointment. He could not be left unemployed, 
and it was nobbing more than might have 
been expected, and was generally approved, 
when he w’as gazetted to the military com- 
mand of the vmited Dinapooi* and Cawnpoor 
divisions. Tlie command of tlie former had 
been rendered vacant by the incompotency of 
General Lloyd; that of the latter, which had 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
bad not been formally filled up, but it would have been incongruous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Outriim, who bavneg formerly been chief com- 
missioner in Oude, had a natural claim to be reinstated in it with the full mili- 
tary powers which had been conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But 
while both professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling him 
to the above command, the appointment had an effect which was probably over- 
looked at the time, or if perceived was considered unavoidable. It placed a 
superior officer in the district in which Havelodc had achieved bis glorious vic- 
tories, and thus by reducing him to a subordinate position, really superseded 
him. The same thing took place, it will be remembered, in respect to General 
Neill, when Havelock himself was appointed, and if regret was then felt, it is 
impossible not to feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bithoor, we see him take up the Calcutta Gazette, and receive from 
it Ids first intelligence of the fact that the command which had already given 
and still promised to give liim so many laurels, had passed into other bauds. 

Havelock’s mortification at being suiwreeded could not have been lessened n'aTe’oci 
by the increasing difficulties of his position- So much indeed liad his force 
been weakened, while the rebels were gathering strength in the suiTOunding 
districts, that he seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahabad. In a despatch, 
dated 21st August, _ he thus explained his position: — "I will frankly make 
known to your excellency my prospects for the future. If I can receive prompt 
reinforcements, so as to make up roy force to 2000 or 2500 men, I can hold 
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A.n 1S57 this place Ttith a high hand, protect my communication -svith Allabatad, heat 
everj'tUing that comes against me, and be ready to take part in active opera-’ 
ineieauog tions oD the cessation of the rains. I may be attacked from Gwalior by the , 
mutinous contingent with 5000 men and thirty guns, or by the large force's ; 
t^n.’ which are assembling at Furrockabad, under its rebellious nawab, which has 
also a formidable aitill^. But as they can hardly unite, I can defeat either 
or both in successive fights Bnt if reinforcements cannot he sent me, I see no 
alternative hut abandoning for a time the advantages I have gained in this 
part of India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where everything can be organized • 
for a triumphant advance in the cold season. It is painful to reflect that in 
this latter event. Cawnpoor and the surrounding countrj’’, in fact the whole 
. Doah, would be abandoned to rapine and misrule, and Agra will feel unsup- 

ported" The answer to this representation not only promised reinforcements, 
but communicated the pleasing intelligence that part of them were already far 
on. their way. About seven companies of her majesty’s 90th had left Dinapoor 
on the 14th, and were to reach Allahabad on the 21st or 22d; a considerable 
portion of the 5tb fusiliers, detained at Mirzapoor, had been telegraphed to push 
forward for the same place , and a battalion of Madras infantiy, with six guns, 
had proceeded by rail to Raneegnnge, and was to pxisb on by land to Benares. 
After this assurance of reinforcements, Havelock laid aside all thoughts of 
retiring to AUaiiabad. 

fcifjiTBM Sir James Outrara arrived at Dinapoor on the 37th of August, and two ' 
•mrUit days afterwards wrote to the governor-general, suggesting a new line of opera- 
x)mii»»r pQj. poJief of Lucknow. It was to organize a column to proceed west- 

ward from Benares through Juanpoor, between the Sye and the Goomtee. 
An alternative plan was to start from Dinapoor and proceed by water, “Ba-st by 
the Ganges, and then by the Gogra as far as Fyzabad. By either jilan the 
passage of the Sye, which was assumed to have been the main obstacle to 
Havelock's advance, would be rendered unnecessary. On further consideration 
Iwth plans were abandoned, and on the 28tli of August, Sir James Outram, in 
his first cotiimunicaiion to General Havelock, informing him of his intention to 
join him forthwith ^Tith adequate reinforcements, generously added: "But to 
you shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for whicli you lla^'e already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany yon only in my civil capacity as 
commis-sioncr, placing ray military service at your dispo'sal should 3 'ou please, 
serving under you as volunteer." The reinforcements promised 8X111016(1 
considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at Allaliabad, which was 
threatened by Kocr Sing, ’who had assumed the title of King of Sbnhab.-\d, and 
began at the age of eighty to give proof of military talents, wliich it could 
hardly have been supposed that he possessed, after his di.sg.accrul discomfiture 
at Arrali b}' Major E 3 T(x In consequence of the danger svliich tlius threatened 
AU.djabad, llic cficclive force under Sir James Outram was reduce! to 1419 
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men. Its comparative weakness tempted the enemy to endeavour to intercept a.d. 1857. 
it With this view their advanced guard had actually crossed the Ganges 
from Glide at Dalainow, nearly opposite to Futtehpoor, and were about to liave 
been followed by the- main body, when Major Eyre, now in command of the 
artillery, was pushed forward, and by a sudden attack nearly annihilated the 
whole of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the crossing of 
others impossible by seizing the boats collected for transport The importance 
of this service may be gathered from the statement of Sir James Outram to 
the commander-in-ebief, that had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, 
a general insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued. 

The last of the reinforcements reached Cawnpoor on the IStli of September, sir James 

. . ^ ^ ^ Oalrani’e 

and next morning appeared a division order, in which Sir James carried out generoue 
the generous intention he had already intimated. After a just eulogy on the not ^ 
brave troops and their distinguished commander, and the expressiou of a 
confident hope that the great end for which they “have so long and so glori- 
ously fought, win now, under the blessing of Provldenco, be accorapUsbed,” it 
concluded thus; — “The major-general, therefore, in gratitude for and admira- 
tion of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive Uis rank on the occasion; and will 
accompany tlio force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Glide, tendering his military 6er\’ice3 to General Havelock ns volunteer. On 
the relief of Lucknow, tlic major-general will resume his position at tlie bead 
of the force." No time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, 
but it will be proper, before giving the details, to reliwn to tbo beleaguered 
garrison there, and ascertain the condition to which a siege of more than two 
months by an overwhelming force had reduced them. 

On the 23d of August, Havelock had received a letter from Colonel InglLs, suuot 
in wliich, after referring to one received from Colonel Tytler, and containing Lucknow, 
the following passage — “ You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our w’ay in,” lie continued thus; — “ If you hope to 
save this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences. Their 
mines have already weakened our post, and I have every reason to believe 
they are eanyung on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 150 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their porition, and our inability to form 
working parties, we cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hom-ly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives, and the men are dreadfully haraaed, and owing to part of tbe resi- 
dency having been brought down by round shot, many are without shelter. 

Our native force having been assured on Colonel Tytler's authority of your 
near approach some twenty-four days ago, are n.aturaUy losing confidence, and 
if they leave us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned,” In another 
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leaving tbe more adventurous of tlmir number lying in tlie breach. While tl\is a d lasr. 

operation -was going on, another largo body advanced on the Camipoor battery, 

and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in tbe ditch. Theyihad^feuM 

» ° » 1 » n oftbetwl- 

were however dislodged by hand-grcnadea At Ciptam Anderson s post they jeuey 
fdso came boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against the 
wall ; hut here as elsewhere they were met with the most indomitable resolution, 
and the leadens being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreated to 
their batteries and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of 
the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the 18th of 
August the enemy sprung another mine in front of the Sikh lines, with very 
fatal effect. Captain Oit (tmnttaehod), Lieutenants Hecham and Soppltt, who 
commanded the .small body of drummers composing the gairison, were blown 
into tbe air; but providentially returned to earth with no further injmy than 
a severe shaking. Tlie garrison, however, were not so fortun.ate. No les.s than 
eleven men were buried under the ruins, from whence it was impossible to 
extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The explosion was followed by 
a general a.ssault of a less determined nature than the two former efforts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed wthout*much difItcuHy; but they 
succeeded under cover of the breach in establisliing tliemselves in one of the 
houses of our position, from which they were driven in the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty’s 32d and 84th foot On the 5th of September the 
enemy made their last serious assault Having exploded a large mine a few 
feet short of the bastion of the eighteen-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp's post, 
they advanced with large, heavy scaling-ladders, whicli they planted against 
the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for on instant the embrasure of a gun. 

They were, however, speedily driven hack with loss by hand-grenades and 
musketry. A few minutes subsequently, they sprung another mine close to the 
brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden 
in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignominiously, leaving theii* leader — a fine looking old native officer — among 
the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, 
and eveiywhere with the same want of success. Their loss upon this day must 
have been veiy heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 
they were seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges, in the direction of the cantonroenta” 

Such was the series of assaults made bj' the rebels, and such the heroic spirit mref 
in which tbe garrison repulsed them. At length, however, the day of deliver- 
ance was approaching. Leaving about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to 
garrison the entrenchment at Cawnpoor, the whole of the other troops began 
to cr6ss the Ganges on the 19th. The force, mustering in all 3179 men, of 
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A t) 1S57 -wliom 23S8 were European infantry, 109 European volunteer cavalry, and 282 
Z European artillery, and 3il Sikh infantry, and 69 native irregular cavalry, 
AaranMof was formcd into two brigades, the lat under General Neillj ai}d the 2d under 
Colonel Hamilton of the 78tU Highlandere. On the 2lst, the enemy, found in 
position with six guns at Mnngulwar, were instantly attacked and put to flight 
This first discoraforture cleared the road as far as Busserutgunge, where the 
force bivouacked amid torrents of rain. Next morning an advance was made 
to Bunnee on the Sye The passage of tliis river was expected to prove a most 
formidable difficulty, hut tlio rebels, pursued, only by their fears, continued their 
headlong flight without even stopping to destroy the bridge, and were not again 
seen till the morning of the 23d, when tliey were found in force in the vicinity 
of the AIurab.agh, a large palace belonging to one of the princes ofOude, about 
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four miles south of Lucknow. It stood in a beautiful park, inclosed by a lofty 
waU, with turrets at each angle, and in addition to the main bnilclitig had an 
extensive range of offices for the accommodation of a numerous body of retainers, 
ciptnroof The enemy, evidently determined to risk a battle, stood drawn up in a line 
bogh. which extended nearly two miles, with their right and centre posted on some 
mounds, and their left resting on the AIunibaglL Their strength was estimated 
at 10,000 infantry, 1 500 cavalry, and six guns. The plan of attack was to t«m 
their right flank, but as a morass intervened, it was necessary that the attacking 
force should make a considerable rirvuit During this operation it was exposed 
to a withering fire, till the guns from wliicli it proceeded were silenced by Ejrc’s 
heavy battery of four twenty-four potindew. At tlie same time the cavalrj’ 
m.assod on the right were driven back, and the whole of the enemy’s line w.ns 
tlirown into disorder. Tlie only resisinnee worthy of the name was made at the 
Alumbagh, in the wall of which two embrasures liad been La.stily struck out after 
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A-n i «7 ordered to advance. Tlie moment the order was given. Lieutenant Arnold and 
ten of his men rushed forward without waiting for the rest, and received a dis- 
char<Te of grape, which struck down the lieutenant, shot tlirough both le^, 
and swept otf his followers almost to a man. This perilous rush h.ad been 
shared by two moxinted staff officers. Colonel Tytler and Lieutenant Havelock. 
The former had his horse shot under him, the latter reached the bridge, where 
he stood unscathed waving his sword till the fusiliers came up and drove the 
enemy before them. 

FnrtbCT»a After crossing the bridge, the main body of the relieving force followed the 

e»ptiir9<rf lane skirting the canal, and then proceeded in a northern direction as far as 
the Seconder Bagh, where they made a sharp turn west towards the residency, 
and arrived without much opposition within, a short distance of the ilotee 
Sfnnzil, situated on the right bank of the Goomtee. At this spot, still three- 
quarters of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had concentrated their 
strength, and a new struck', in difficulty and fierceness resembling that of the 
Clurbagh bridge, began. A battery, which the rebels had erected at the 
Ivaiscr Bagh or king's palace, opened a fire which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining streets and inclosurcs, was so destructive as to make further 
advance all but impossible- Two of ifajor EjTe's heavy guns succeeded twice 
in silencing tlie battery for a time, but the resbtance was still fomridahle, when 
relief came from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Cliarbagh bridge, had been following in the track of tlio main 
body till they came to a point where all trace of it was lost, and providentially 
turned off to the left by a street wbiclr brought them to the gate of the Kaiser 
Ragli, and gave them an opportunity of capturing its battery. This accom- 
plished, they succeeded in forming a junction with the rest of the force. The 
distance from the residency w.ns still about 500 yards, and as night was setting 
in after a whole day spent in fighting, n halt was proposed. Tl\e troops how- 
ever were too impatient to re.st till tho grand achievement was accomplished. 
The Ilighhanders and Sikhs having been called to the front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an inccs.s.ant storm of shot General Keill, after leading the 
iladras fusiliers a.s they followwl in their wake, was unfortunately stn\ck in 
the head by a musket-hall, and dicfl almost instantaneously. The troops rac-an- 
while centinued their nd\*ance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble 
Rpitil which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and at last 
found their full reward when the gates of the residency were ojiened to receive 
them. 

The scene svithiu Ls thus de«cribe<l by .a btaff officer: — “Once mirly seen, all 
our douht-i and fears reganling them were ended, and then the garrison s long 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense hurst forth in a succession of do-ifcning 
cheers. From ever^* juf. trench, and hatloTy— from Iwliiiul the s-andlags 
pilixl on shattered houses— from every post held by a few gallant spirit.s, rose 
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A V iMT. An account has already been given of the repeated assaults made hy the 
rebels, and the manner in which they were repulsed by the heroic garrison; hut 

Colonel in order to make the account complete, we must again boirow from Colonel 
Inglis’s despatch; — "If further proo^ be wanting of the desperate nature of the 
struggle which we liave, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged, 

I w'ould point to the roofless and ruined bouses, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and devoted 
officers and men who have fallen, 'flieser silent \vitnesses bear sad and solemn 
testimony to the way in which this feeble position has been defended.” 

Admiraiiis In another part of the despatch, Colonel Inglis says: — “I cannot refrain 
from bringing to the prominent notice of his lordship in council, the patient 
endurance and the Christian restgpation which have been e^^nced by the 
women, of this garrison ' They have animated us by their example, llany, 
alas! have been made widows, and their children fatherless, in this cruel 
struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of Pro\’idence, and many, 
among wliom may be mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of Bolehampton, 
of Barhor, and of Gall, have, after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the tender and solicitous nxttses of the wounded and dying soldiers 
in the hospital” Lest it shonld be supposed that the whole merit of tlie 
defence belonged to the British alone. Colonel Inglis has added a passage, 
which it would be ungenerous and unjust to withhold; “With respect to the 
native troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty has never been surpassed. 
They were indifferently fed, and worse housed. They were exposed, especially 
the 13th regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire 
of round shot and musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be carried on between 
them ; and every efibrt, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
to in vain, to seduce them from the handful of Europeans who, in all proba- 
bility, would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” This praise must of 
course be confined to those native troops who fell at their post during the 
siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for it is an indubitable fact that 
nearly a third of the native troops shut up within the residency when it was 
first invested, were unable to resist the temptations wliich Colonel Inglis 
, describes. Tlie garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the fermination of 
the siege, is thus stated by Mr. Gubbin : — "The garrison of Lucknow originally 
wis 1092 strong. Of these 927 were Europeans and 765 natives. We lost in 
killed, of Europeans 330 and 133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making 
a total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when relieved 
on the 25th of September by General Havelock, a total number of 979, in 
which both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 were Europeans, and 
402 natives.” 
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Itiiad been intended that the garrison and its deliverers should forthwith a n mz 
quit Lucknow for Cawnpoor, and accordingly, wliilc tho baggage* and military 
stores were left in the Alumbagh, the relieving column took with them only oa^wnsiiJ 
llirce days' food, and no change of clothing. The course of a few days sufficed foreetwaip 
to throw doubts on tho C5p<idiency and even practicability of an early depar- 
ture. The provisions of the garrison, so far from being exhausted, ns had been 
supposed in consequence of some miscalculation, were found sufficient to feed 
the whole force for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
for retiring was thus unfounded, tho impossibility of finding the nccessaiy’ 
means of conveyance had become apparent The determination therefore was 
to remain at the residency, and wait for reinforcements. The detachment left 
at tlie Alumbagh now caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
a communication with it by the Giwnpoor road. The operation was com- 
mei\ccd on the 3d of October, with crowbar and pickaxe, but was relinquished 
on the Gth, “it being found,” says Sir James Outram in his despatch, “ that a 
laige mosque, strongly occupied by the enemy, required more ‘ extensive opera* 
tions for its capture than were expedient.” 'flic enemy in fact, recovering from 
their first surprise, had again assumed the offensive, and placed the whole force 
in a state of blockade. Fortunatelj’ the detachment in the Alumbagh j»roved ' 

able to repel any hostile attempt, and by means of forays in the neighbourhood, 
and Bupplica brought under e.scort ijx>m CJawnpoor, was freed from all risk of 
starvalioa The area occupied by the garrison being barely sufficient for its 
own, accommodation, a large addition was made to it on the north and east. 

By this means, while the mutineers were thrown back about 1000 3’ard3, the 
defences wore greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly most vulnerable 
were effectually secured. On the south and west sides also, though little addi* 
tional space was inclosed, the damages were repaired and new works erected. 

Tba following cyiotalion from. a. dcspabclv by Sve Qnb:C!.TO,, a suffi- 

cient idea of the nature and extent of the operations carried on on both sides: — 

“ I am aware of no parallel to our Bcries of mines in modem war; twentj’-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3291 feet of gallery, have been 
executed. The cnemj' advanced twenty mines against the palaces and out- 
posts; of tho.se they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and three 
which did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others the 
enem^’have been driven, and their galleries taken posse&sion of bj’ our miners — 
results of which the engineer department may well ho proud.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement of tlie original fc-T 
garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving column, was abandonetl as jinprac- 
ticable, hastened to place himself at Hie head of a force more adequate than 
that which had previously been sent Kor were the means wanting. Reiti- 
fjrcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addition to the usual 
land forces, another of a peculiar diaracler, destined to render excellent 
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A I) I 8 J 7 service, liad Leen organized, under tbc name of tlie naval brigade, commanded 
~ by Captain Peel, a son of the late Sir Eobert Peel, who promised to be no less 
distinguished as a naval ollicer than his father had been as a statesman. Tlic 
bri<^ade, conisisting chiefly of the crew of the captain’s own sliip, the Shannon, 
with a sprinkling of seamen Aom Calcutta, 
carried with them eight guns of the largest 
calibre, and before reaching Cawnpoor had 
given proof of what might be expected from 
them by encountering, in concert with a 
military force of about 700 men, a body 
of rebels, estimated at 4000, and utterly 
routing them Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Cawnpdor, and passed 
over into Oude to form part of the new 

I’rocMjiBg* relieving force, was a moveable column 

nmn ftom whicli had been formed at Delhi immedi- 
ately after its recapture, and sent in pur- 
suit of the rebels who had escaped from 
it This column, commanded by Colonel 
Greatlied, consisting of her majesty’s 8th 
and 76th, tho 2d and 4th* Punjab in- 
fantry. the 9th lancers, 200 of Hodson’s Jiorse, with som? Punjab cavalry 
and horse-artillery, had marched south-east, and inflicted successive defeats 
on the rebels at Boolundshuhur and Alighur. A more important encoun- 
ter still awaited it. Agra, the capital of the North-western Provinces, bad 
already had its full share of disaster. On the 2d of August, a body of 
rebels, composed chiefly of the regiments whicli had mutinied at Nusseer- 
ab.id and Neemuch, and estimated at 10,000, encamped within four miles 
of Agra. The" authorities there preferring n bold to a timid course, resolved 
to take the initiative, and sent out all the troops which Uiey could muster 
to offer battle. Unfortunately, a largo portion of tliem belonging to wliat 
was called the Kotah contingent went over in a body to the enemy. This 
untoward event was followed by another of a still more fatal character. 
After a long and obstinate struggle, tlie British .'iramunition failed, and it 
became necessary to retreat As has almost invariably been the case in India, 
the rebels, who had previously been kept at bay, pressed on in tlio full confl- 
dence of victory, and with hO much rapidity that tho retreat became disastrous- 
In the course of tho evening the British troops found themselves shut up within 
the fort with a crowd of fugitive non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, 
and had tlie mortification of beholding from the ramparts the devastation 
of the rebels flushed with vicloiy, and undisputed masters of tlie city. Tliis 
calamity, aggravated liy previous anxiety and mortification, broke the heart of 
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Mr. Colvin, and thus deprived the Indian government of one of its best a.d 1957. 
servant'?, at a time wLen, as the governor-general in council justly expressed 
it, “ his ripe experience, bis high ability, and hia untiring energy -would have Jir 
been more than usually valuable to the state." The rebels, after wreaking 
them vengeance and satiating themselves "ivith plunder, had retired, but in t!ie 
beginning of October the defenedesa stale of the city and weakness of the 
garrison tempted another body of them, amounting to about 7000, to repeat 
the .visit. Providentially their arrival had been preceded a few hours by that 
of Greatbed’s column. Neither party, however, being aware of the proximity 
of the other, the result was a mutual surprise. At fimt the rebels had the 
advantage, but. it did not long avail them. On finding that instead of the • 
easy victory which, they had anticipated, they were confronted by the whole 
Delhi column, they endeavoured to make off, and were closely pursued for 
nearly tea miles, with great slaughter. Immediately after this exploit the 
column crossed the Jumna and proceeded eastward. On the 14th of October 


mesioB or Fort or Acra.— F i<na«i>8rRTissiDllliittrated Time* 

Colonel Greathed resigned the command to Brigadier Hope Grant, who, after 
new successes at Mynpoorie and Canoi^e, entered Cawnpoor on the 28th of 
Octobex*, and two days after mussed the Ganges into Oude. 

The commander-in-chief left Cawnpoor on the 9th of November, and after Coim 
halting three days at Buntara to allow the detachments still on the road to 
come up, started on the 12th at 'the bead of a force composed as follows; — 

Naval brigade, eight heavy guns; Bengal hoise-artillei^', ten guns; Bengal 
Ijorse field batterj^, six guns; heavy field battery, royal artillerj'; detachments 
Bengal and Punjab sappers and miners; her majesty’s 9th lancex-s; detach- 
ments let, 2d, and 5th Punjab cavalry, and Hudson’s horse; her majesty’s 8th, 

53d. 75tb, and 03d regiments of infantry’; 2d and 4th Punjab iniantry. This 
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AD 1857. force, amounting to about 700 cavalry' and 2700 foot, received •reinforccmeDts 
on the 14th, which made the whole number of men of all arms nearly 5000. 
On the 9th of November, after the approaching relief had become kno^vn to 
the ganison, Hr. T. H. Kavanagh of tl>e uncovenanted sendee volunteered to 
go out and make his way to the British camp. It was a most pciilous enter- 
prise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by the enemy’s posts and pickets, and 
the way lay throx^gh the very heart of the city. Sir. Kavanagh’s task was 
not only to convey information aa to the state of the garrison, but to make 
himself useful as a guide. Both objects he happily accomplished, and was 
rewarded by government with £2000 and admission to the regular civil service. 
Sir Colin On the 14th of November the commandcr-in-cliief began Iiis advance on 
the city. On approaching the Dilkoosha park, the advance guard was met by 
upon Luck ^ long line of musketry fire. Reinforcements were immediately pushed on, 
and after a^ running fight of about two jiours, the rebels were driven across 
the gr-ounds of the ilartiniere, and beyond the canal to the north of them. 
The rear-guard, hung upon by tire enemy, was unable to close up to the 
column tOl late on the 15th On that day, therefore, no further progi’ess 
was made, but early on the ICth, leardng every description of baggage at Dil- 
koosha, under charge of her majesty’s 8th, the column began to advance 
direct on the Seconder Bagh. “This place," says Sir Colin Campbell in his 
despatch, "is a high-walled inclosure of strong masonr}’, of 120 yards square, 
and was carefully loopholed all rormd Opposite to it was a village, at a 
distance of 100 yards, which was al.so loopholed, and filled with men. On the 
head of the column advancing up the lane to the left of the Seconder Bagh, 
fire was opened on us The infantry of the advanced gimrd was t^uickly 
. thrown in skirmishing order to line a bank to the right. The guns weio 
pushed rapidly onwards, viz ; Captain Blunt’s troop, Bengal horse- artillery, 
and Captain Travers' royal artilleiy heavy field battery. The troop pasied 
at a gallop through a cross fire from the village and Becunder Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring manner. As soon 
as they could be pitched up a sfcilf bank, two eighteen-pounder guns under 
Travers were also brought to bear on the building While tlii.s was 
111 ? being effected, the leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coming rapidly into action, caused the loopholed vdllage to he 
abandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being directed on the Secunder Bagh. 
After a time a large body of Uie enemy who were holding giuund to the left 
of our advance were driven by parties of the 63d and 93d, 'two of Captain 
Blunt’s guns aiding the movement. The Highlanders pursued their advantage, 
and seized the barracks, and immediately converted it into a military post, tlie 
53d stretching in a long line of skinnisliers in the open plain, and driving the 
enemy before them Tlie attack on the Secunder Bagh had now been proceeding 
for about an hour and a half, when it was determined to take the place by 
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storm thi'ough a small opening ‘whicli had been made. This was done in the a-d. iss-. 
most brilliant manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, and the o3d, and 
the 4th Punjab infantry, supported by- a battalion of detachments’ under 
llajor Bamston. There never was a bolder feat of arras, and the loss inflicted 
on the enemy, after the entrance of the Secunder Bagh was effected, was 
immense— more than 2000 of the. enemy were afterwards carried out.” 

Tlie next capture was the Shah Nujeef. It is thus described in the captuw of 
despatch: — “.The Shah Nujeef is a domed mosqne with a garden, of which Nui«f. 
the most had been made by the enemy. TJie wall of the inclosure of the 
mosque was loopholed with great care. The entrance to it had been covered 
by a regular work in masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with 
a parapet. From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire 
of musketiy was kept up from the commencement of the attack. The position 
was defended with great resolution against a heayy cannonade of three hours. 

It was then stormed in the boldest manner by the 93d Highlanders, under 
Brigadier Hope, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major 
Bamston, who was, I regret to eay, severely wounded, Captain Peel leading up 
his heavy guns with extraoi'dinaty gallantly within a few yards of the building, 
to batter the massive stone walls. Tlie withering fire of the Highlanders 
covered the naval brigade from, great loss, but it was an action almost unex- 
ampled in war. Captain Peel behaved veiy much as if be had been lajnng the 
Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

The garrison were not idle irhile the relieving column was engaged with c<»-oiJ9fation 
the Shah Nujeef This building was within a few hundred yards of a garden, dwey^ar. 
in which a batteiy had been established to co-operate in the relief This battery 
was screened from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down the wall by exploding a mine under it, as soon' 
os tbe moment for opening the battery arrived. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly given during the fierce stru^le at the Shah Nujeef, but the explo- 
sion in a great measure failed, because the powder \rith which the mine had 
been charged three days before had in the interval become damp. ’ Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the Avail Aidth the gims, whicli, after this 
preliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good effect on the Himeen Kliana 
and the steam-engine house, the two strongest bvuldings, immediately in front. 

After practicable breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison 
nished out and carried the buildings by assault 

On the morning of tbe 17tU the struggle was resumed, and nroved so obsti- Finsirtitef 

, . , 7 , ° * ofUngArrl 

nate, that it cost six hours to cany the mess-house. The operations are thus 
de.scribed in the commander-ih-chiefs despatch: — “Captain Peel kept up a 
steady cannon.ade on the building called the nieM-house. This building, of 
considerable size, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, and scarped 
with masonry, and beyond that a loopholed mud wall. I determined to U"e 
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A*D 1*57 the guns as much as possible in talcing it About three r.M , ‘when it "was con- 
sidered that men might bo sent to storm it without much risk .... (it).wa 3 
Final niiBf caiTied'immediately With nrush. The troops then pressed fonvard ivith great 
^^begani. Separating the mess-house from the Motee Munzli, 

which consists of a wide inclosuro and many buildings. The enemy liere made 
a last stand, which was overcome after an hour, openings having been broken 
in the wall, through which the troops poured with a body of sappers, and 
aceomplLsbed our communication with the residency ” The contest was not yet 
over. The enemy kept up such a galling fire of musketry from the Tehru Kotee 
or observatory, and of artillery' from the battery of tlia Kaiser Bagh, that much 
street fighting, as well as some skilful strategy, was still required The plan of 
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Kamoralof the commandei'-ln-cliief was not to retain present possession of Lucknow, but 
eorabatant* rest contcntcd in the meantime with effecting the deliverance of the gai'rison, 
and conducting tho women and cliildran, together •with the sick and wounded.’ 
in safety’ to Cawnpoor The delicate operation of removung the women and chil- 
dren, and the careful maimer in which it was conducted on the lOth, is thus 
described by Hr. Gubbin: — “Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely 
packed, every description of vehicle being pressed, into service on the occasion. 
Many were seated on native carts, and not a few walked. Tliey weie 
. conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, the Furhut Buksli and Chuttur Jluiizil 
palaces, and emerging near our advanced battery, crossed the line of fire fiom 
the ILaiser Bagh to Martin’s bouse. Thence they entered and pas.sed througl* 
the court of the Moteo Mun^, on the further side of which they gained the 
highroad leading to the Secunder Bagh. Here, and near Martin’s house, they 
were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns placed on the farther side of tlie 
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rivor. Screens formed of the canvas Vnlls of tents, or doora placed on each a v isst 
side of the way they traversed, ns far as the Motec Munzil, concealed the march 
of the fugitives from the enemy, and on one side of tins a ditcli or traverse 
had heen dug, along which, dismounting from tlieir carriages, they walked 
past all the exposed •places. All most fortunately reached the Secundcr Bagh 
in sixfety.'’ 

The <^rri?on wJis vet to he extricated, and the commander-in-chief having 

o - piTTlw n 

resolved to effect this "without exposing it to the cliance of even a stray •ncireiie'r- 
musket-shot,” thus explains his modo of procedure: — " Upon the 20th, fire was 
openetT on the Kaiser Bagh, which gradually incrciused in importance, till it 
assumed the character of n regular breaching and bombardment The Kaiser 
Bagh was breached in three places by Captain Peel, and I have been told that 
the enemy suflered much within its prccincta ' Having thus led the enemy to 
believe that iminediate assault was contemplated, orders were issued for the 
retreat of the garrison through the lines of our pidccts at midnight on the 22d. 

The ladies and families, the wounded, the treasure, the guns it was thought 
necessat^’tokeep, the oi-dnance stores, the grain still possessed by the commis.9ariafc 
of the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously removed (two • 

Uelhi princes, and some other leading natives arrcsteil on suspicion). Sir James 
Outram had received orders to burst the guns which it was thought undesirable 
to'lake away; and he was finally directed silently to evacuate the residency at 
the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the retreat and resist the enemy 
should he pursue were ably carried out by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian 
Hope; but I am happy to say the encm}’ was completely deceived, and he 
did not attempt to follow. On the contrary he began firing on our old positions 
many hours after we had left them. The movement of retreat was admirably 
executed, and was a perfect les.son in such comVmationa" 

The whole force readied Dllkooshaat four ia tUc moiula" q( tlie 23tL Tlie. 
sick and wounded had left the residency on the 1 9th, and Lieutenant Havelock, 
who was included among the latter, in calling to take leave of his father, now 
Sir Henry Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading Macaulay's 
History of England. The very next morning the general was seized with • 
diaiThcea.- His constitution, shattered bypa.stnnd recent exertions, was little 
able to contend with the formidable disease whicl), during the 21st, assumed so 
serious a'form that it was deemed necessary to convey him at nightfall to the • 
Dilkooslia. His own conviction, cahnly conveyed to those around him, was that 
he should not recover. In the course of the 23d, when a fatal issue became only 
too probable, he met it.not only without fear, but cheerfully. " I dio happy and 
^ contented.'’ " I have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I 
.might face it without fear." On the morning of the 2tth, after some slight 
revival, there was a sudden change, and at half-past nine he breathed his last, 
dying as he had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp. Immediately 
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AD. 1857. after his death, the troops , who had been selected as a moveable column 
to be left in Oude vinder the cc^pand of Sir James Outram, set out, bearing 

with them the mor- 
tal remains of their 
departed general, 
which on arriving 
at the Alumbagh, 
they laid in a 
humble grave. Sir 
Henry Haveloct 
had attained the 
age of sixty-three, 
and can hardly he 
“said to have died 
too soon. After 
long and patient 
waiting, full scope 
had been given him 

for the display of liU extraordinary talents, and his country, which reaped the 
benefit of them in one of the most eventful periods of her history, has not 
been ungrateful. 
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^HOUGH the defences of Ludrnovr had been forced for a second 
time, the place remained in the possession of the rebels, and the 
commander-in-chief commenced his return to Cawnpoor, Mean- 
while General Outram remained at the Alumbagh with a force 
i of 'tOOO men, at once to keep open the communication across 
the Ganges and to keep the enemy in check should they attempt any liostile 
movement On reaching Bunnee, encumbered with an immense train of 
waggons and other carriages employed in the conveyance of baggage, ammu- 
nition, commhsariat stores, and nearly 2000 lielplcss non-combatants, the. 
reluming force was startled at the sound of a cannonade in the direction of 
Cawnpoor. Tliere conld be little doubt as to the nature of it. That place had 
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long been threatened by the rebels, and they had at length actually attacked a d issr. 
it. The comraander-in-chief when he crossed thd Ganges believed ho had 
prordded sufliciently for its safety by intmsting tlie command of it to General 
Windham, with a force of above 2000 men. All previous reports socmed to 
indicate that there was but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence 
the continued silence of General 'Windham for several da}^ was naturally 
accounted for by assuming that be bad nothing of importance to communicate. 

It was far otherwise. He had sent urgent messages which had not been sfirtucg 

. , , , , . iJit«IUg»nce 

delivered, and it was only nest morning, when hastening on as rapidlj’ ns /romcawa 
possible, that Sir Colin Campbell “received two or three notes in succes.sion — 
first, announcing that Cawnpoor'bnd been nitacked; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pressed; tliirdly, that lie had been obliged to fall back 
from outside the cit 3 ' into his entrenchment." ^ 

At Calnee, Situated fortj’ miles south-west of Cawnpoor, the mutineers Adracce or 
of the Gwalior contingent had for some time fixed their head-quarters, and cottOosent 
obtained complete command of the surrounding districts. Xana Sahib was 
also hovering about in the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable forca 
The whole had united, and on the rooming of the 2Glh of Xovember were in 
full march on Cawnpoor. General Windham, on being made aware of their 
approach, sent to the commander-in-cluef for instructions, but, in conscQuence 
of the miscarriage of his message, not having received anj' answer, felt obliged 
to act for himself Ilad he remained on the defensive lie could not liave been 
successfully' assailed, but he determined, with more spirit than prudence, to 
pursue a bolder course; and leaving part of Ids force to guard the entrenchment, 
hastened out to meet the cowing foe W’ith the Tcmainder, consisting of about 
1200 bayonets, 8 guns, and lOO mounted sowars. His object was to strike a 
blow at the enemy’s advance, and thereby’ perhaps induco the whole body to 
retire. He did strike the blow, and with no small degree of success. “ The caimi 
enemy," he says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other tide of the diy ■ttMi.it. 
bed of the Pandoo Xuddee, opened a heavy fire of artillery’ from siege and 
field guns; but such was the eagerness and courage of the troops, and so well 
were they led by their officers, that we carried tlie position with n ru-sli, the 
men cheering as they went; and the village more than a mile and n half in its 
rear was rapidly cleared. Tlie mutineers hastily took to flight, leaving in our 
possession two eight-inch iron howitzers and one Kuc-jiounder gun.” General 
Windham must have made this advance under the irnpre^rion that the main 
body of the enemy was still so distant as to leave him time to withdraw liis 
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A D i«:. the face of an enemy estimated at 20,000 men, with forty guns, was not effected 
without cousiderablo difficulty. .Nes.t moming, the 2Tth, the contest was 
renewed, and General Windham was obliged, at the end of five hours, on 
finding himself "threatened on all ades,” and " very seriously attached" on 
bis front and left flank, to make the best of bis way to the entrenchments. It 
was high time, for they were already beset Had they fallen, the safety ot 
the force in Oude would have been seriously compromised. 

The commander-in-ehief, pushing on in advance of the column, readied tie 
mw^iD entrenchment on the evening of the 28th, During this day the fighting was 
amjLjr '•'ery severe, and it had •' become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
to secure the bridge” over the Ganges. This operation and its success are 
thus described in a despatch: — "All the heavy guns attached to General 
Grant'.s diriaion, under Captain Peel, RJf, and Captain Travers, 



were placed in position on llio left bank of the Ganges, and directed to open fire 
and keep down the Cro of tlio enemy on the bridge. This was dono *vera' 
rffcctually, wliile Brigadier Hope’s brigade, with some field nrtillerj’ and cavalrj'. 
was ordered to cross the bridge and take position near the old dragoon 
lines. A cross fire was at the same time kept up from tho entrenchment to 
tn^irch of the troops. Wlien darkness began to draw on, the arlillcn'' 
p-ark**, tlie wounded, and the families were onlercd to file over tlie bridge, 
and it was not till slv r.st, the «biy of the 50th, that the I.xst cart had cK-artd 
the bridge. The p.a«<wvgc of tlio force witln its ericumbranccs over the Ganges 
h.id occupied thirty hours. As soon as the paf^s,ige was cfTocted, an carnc't 
WL'h wa® felt to drive out tho enemy, and make them pav dearly for their 
tfmi>f.nuy triumph. By none could this widi bo fdt more strongly than by 
tho c«)iiimamb r-in-cliief, but he justly felt that his first duty was to place the 
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helpless intrusted to his cai-e beyond the reach of danger, and therefore was a d is57. 
obliged, as he himself expresses, it, “ to submit to the hostile occupation of 
Cawnpoor, until the actual despatch of all my encumbrances towards Allahabad 
has been effected.” 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having been completed 
on the otb of December, the respite which had been given to the rebels in iugthe 
Cawnpoor, and which had greatly increased their confidence, immediately 
ceased, and the very next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the 
enemy and the plan of attack are thus described by Sir Colin Campbell’s 
despatch: — “His left occupied the old cantonment, from which General ‘Wind- 
ham’s post had been principally assailed. His centre was in the city of Cawn- 
poor, and lined the houses and bazaars overbanging the canal which separated 
it from Brigadier Greathed’s position, the principal streets having been after- 
wards discovered to be barricaded. His right stretched some way beyond the 
angle formed by the grand trunk road and the canal, two miles in rear of 
which the camp of the Gwalior contingent was pitched, and so covered the 
Calpee road. This was the line of retreat of that body. In short, the canal, 
along which wein placed bis centre and riglit,^wa.s the main feature of lus posi- 
tion, and could only be passed in the latter direction by two bridges. It 
appeared to me, if his right were vigorously attacked, that it woidd be driven 
from its position without assistance coming from other parts of Ins line, the 
wall of the town which gave cover to our attacking columns on our right being 
an effectual obstacle to the movement of any portion of his troops from his left 
to right Thus the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail” After mentioning that the enemy mustered about 25,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus: — “ Orders were given to General 
Windham on the morning of the Cth to open a heavy bombardment at nine a. M, 
from the entrenchment of the old cantonment, and so induce the belief in the 
enemy that the attack was coming from the general’s position. Tlie camp was 
struck early, and all the baggage driven to the river side under a guaid, to 
avoid the slightest risk of accident. Brigadier Greathed, reinforced by the G4th 
regiment, was desired to hold the same g;round opposite the enemy wliicli he 
had been occupying for some daj’s past . . , and at eleven A.jr., the rest of the 
force . . . was drawn up in contiguous columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, 
and effectually masked from observation of the enemy The cannonade from 
the entrenchment ha^dng become slack nt this time, the moment had arrived 
for the attack to commence. The cavalry and horse-artillen' having been sent itaeonn.ieto 
to make a detour on the left and across the canal by a bridge a mile and a half * 
farther up, and threaten the enemy's rear, Uie infantry deployed in parallel 
lines fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope’s brigade ■a'as in advance in one line. 
Brigadier Inglis’s brigade being in rear of Brigadier Hope At the same 
time Brigadier W.alpole, assisted by Captain Smith’s field battery, Il.A, was 
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j n 1S57. ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of Brigadier Greathed s 
position, and to drive the enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping the city \rall 

Success of for his guide The advance then continued with rapidity along the whole 

tbetttacv satisfaction of observing in the distance that Brigadier 

Walpole was making equal progress on the right. The canal bridge was quickly 
passed, Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a soldier 
of her majesty’s 5 Sd, named Hannaford. The troops which had gathered 
together resumed their line of formation with great rapidity on either side, as 
soon as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all points, his camp 
being reached and taken at one PM, and his rout being complete along the 
Calpee road. I must here draw attention to the manner in which the heavy 
twenty-four pounder guns were impelled and managed by Captain Peel and his 
gallant sailors Through the eztraordinary energy with which the latter have 
worked, their guns have been constantly in advance throughout our late opera- 
tions, from the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were light field pieces, and 
the service rendered by them in clearing our front lias been incalculable. On 
this occasion there was the siglit beheld of twenty-four pounder guns advancing 
thTnbeij skirmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with 

cavalry, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest eagerness to 
the fouiteenth milestone on the Calpee road, and I have reason to believe that 
every gun and cart of ammunition which had been in that part of the enemy’s 
po*«ition which had been attacked, now fell into our possession ” During these 
operations, General Slansfield was equally successful in gaining the rear of the 
enemy's left, and completely routing the troops of Nana Sahib, who were there 
posted After a successful pursuit, the troops returned at midnight of the Ctli. 
The following day the troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the baggage, 
but early nest morning Biigadier Grant started again in pursuit with the 
cavalry’, some light artillery, and a brigade of infantry. After reaching the 
Nana’s residence at Bithoor, and discovering a large quantity of treasure which 
had been concealed in a well, he hastened on to the Serai Ghaut, where he had 
the good foriune to overtake the fugitives in tlie very act of crossing over into 
Oude, and capturing fifteen guns These, added to those prevdously taken, 
made the whole number thirty-two. thus nearly annihilating the whole artillery 
which the contingent ^wssessed, and depriving them of the arm in which they 
Jiad been most poweiTuL The whole British loss in this important victory was 
only nincty-mno in killed and wounded. 

^°"rof t 7 » ^^flor the victory of Cawnpoor, the troops were compelled to remain inactive 
RHtiiiU for several days, waiting the return of U>o means of conveyance from Allaha- 
ramK-i». bad. At length on the Hith of December, when they were prepared to start, 
the plan of the campaign was more fully developed. The more immediate 
object was to clear the Doab of rebels and retain command of it, so as to keej* 
open the line of communication by the groat trunk road fiora Allahabad to 
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Delhi. The northern portion of this line liad already heen to some extent a d. isst. 
secured by Colonel Seton, "who having set out from Delhi at the head of a 
column consisting of the carabineers, Hodson’s horse, the 1st Bengal fusiliers, . 
and a Sikli regiment, mustering in all about 1900 sabres and bayonets, was 
proceeding southwards with an immense convoy of tents, ammunition, carts, 
camels, and in short everything most wanted at head-quarters He was now 
advancing towards Mynpoorie, and in order to co-operate with him, and finally 
join him at tliat place, Brigadier Walpole was detached with the rifies, and a 
stront^ body of cavalry and artillery, mustering about 2000 men of all aims, 
to sweep across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the direction of 
Etawah, and then turn northwards so as to be able, after the junction with 
Colonel .Seton, to reach Furruckabad, situated on the Ganges about eighty 
miles N.N.W. of Cawnpoor. This plac«, the only one of which the rebels still 
Ijad undisputed possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest from them, 
as the fort of Futtehghur in its \’ieinity gave it the command of the eastern por- 
tion of the Doab, while its bridge of boats, forming the leading communication 
with both Glide and RohUcund, fumislied the mutineers with which they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of annoyance or of retreat The 
capture of this place, which the commander-in-chief had reseiwed for himself, 
was easy, for the enemy, 'instead of making the bold stand which had been 
anticipated, evacuated both the fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of government property, which they doubtless meant to destroy, 
was found uninjured The whole British ai ray encamped at Furruckabad fell 
little short of 10,000 men 

While the commander-in-chief had thus the happiness of seeing himself at Actoork* 
the head of a force more adequate to the task still before him than he had 
hitherto been able to muster, an important diversion in bis favour was being 
made towards the eastern ftontiers of Oude, by an auxiliary force of 10,000 
Ghoorkas, who had descended from Nepaul under the personal command of 
Jung Bahadoor, in name only the prime minister, but to all intents the actual 
sovereign of that country. These troops, possessing a high reputation for 
courage, and animated by an intense hatred of the sepoys, having cros-sed tlie 
Nepaul frontier, reached Segowlee on tlie 21st of December, and then marched 
westward to Gorruckpoor, clearing the country' of mutineers as they passed, and 
preparing to enter Oude from the east, with tlie view of cutting ofi* the retreat 
of the rebels in that direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take pait 
in its final capture. 


The commander-in-chief, though anxiousfor immediate action, remained for rianof 
some time encamped at Futtehghur. The plan of campaign wliicli he preferred ^ 


was to cross the Ganges into Rohilcund, which was almost entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government, so as to make 
it impossiblo for the insurgents to find an a^'lum in it after they should be 
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AB.issr. driven out of Lucknow'. TJio governor-general h plan was difierenl lie 
tliouglit tliat tlio time whicli would necessarily bo occupied in tin? subjugation 
Thu of of RoliilcuiKl would lie more ndrantngeously cniiiloyed in Oude, wlicre tLe 
g^nj couutcd tilt* hrgost number of adlicrents, and poc^cssed its mod 
important stroiigliold. Tliis was tlie plan ultimately ndojdcd, and Sir CoVm ^ 
Campbell, leaving a Buflicieut garrison in tlic foit of Futtcligliur, broke up bis 
camp on tbo Ist of February, and set out for Casvnpoor. At this time the 
whole force under bis j'lCTsonal command nmovtntcd to 1 8,277, composed as 
• follows; infantry 1 2, tOS, cavalry 31 C9, nrtillcrj* 1715, and ctigitieers 8G5. These 
included the strong detachment under General Outrnrn, who, besides gallantl)" 
bolding bis post at Ibc Alumbagli, 
had on two difiorent occasions put to 
rout large bodies of the enemy who 
bad ventured to assail it Another 
Britisb force under General Franks, 
which had been organized at Benares, 
after defeating a body of rebels esti- 
mated at 25,000, was Imstcning for- 
ward to take part in the ojwrations 
before Lucknow. 

ou<i*»g»iii The first portion of the army 
Uuelcnow crossed the Ganges on the 4tb of Fcl>- 
4iuek«.i whole did not cros.s 

till the 28th, on which day bond-quar- 
ters were transferred to Bunlara. On 
the 2d of March the Dilkoosha j*alnce 
wa.s seized, and occupied as an ad- 
vanced picket, tliQUgU not without U 4 n«,». 

Opposition from the enemy, who 

opened a heavy' fire from a series of strong entrenchments in the line of the 
canal, and kept it up with so miicli efibet as to mako it necessary to retire 
from the spot which had at first been selected for the camp, and cany’ it 
back as far as the nature of the ground would permit. On the 3d and 4th. 
after the last of the siege train waa brought up, the right of the position rested 
on the Goomtee and Bibrapoor, situated within an angle formed by that river) 
while the left stretched in the direction of Alumbagh, which wa.s about two 
miles distant Hoclson’s hors^ stationed in the interval between the two posi- 
tions, kept the communication open. After these preliminary steps, the pifin 
of attack began to be developed. The nature of it will be understood from the 
following explanation given in the commander-in-chief 's despatch “Haring 
received tolerably correct information with respect to tbe lines of works which 
had been constructed by the enemy for the defence of Lucknow, it appeared 
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evident to me tliat the necessit3’ would arise for opei-ating liom both sides of a.d. isst 
the Goomtee, wlien the capture of the city should he seriously enterUained. 

Two very important reasons concun-ed to show the expediency of such a course, 
i tlie one that it would become possible to enfilade many of tho enemj*’s new 
works; the other, that great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
town, though I could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty njiles.” 

— In accordance with-this plan, a bridge formed of casks which had been pro- rormidaua 

^ ° ^ ■ Ulfflmltiea 

viously provided -was hastil}'' thrown across the river, and on the Gth a com- to be en* 

' plete corps of infantrj’, cavalry, and guns, under Sir James Outram, who . 
had been withdrawn from the .tVlumbagli to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a lino nearlj’ parallel to the 
coxirse of the river, and then endeavour to j>cnetratc westward, so os to obtain 
command of the two hridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving 
access to the citj’ from the north. The works which tho first part of this 
movement was designed to turn arc thus described in tbe despatch: — “Tlie 
series of courts and buildings called tho Kaiser Bagb, considered ns a citadel by 
the rebels, was shut in b^' three lines of defence towards tlic Goomtee, of which 
the lino of the canal was the outer one. Tfic second line cu-cicd round the 
large building called {ho mess-houso, and the ilotco ‘iltihul, and the first, or 
interior one, was the principal rampart of the Kaiser Bngh, the rear of the 
inclosures of the latter being closed in by tbe citj', through winch approach 
would have been dangerous to an assailant These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on the Goomtee, and the other on the 
great buildings of the street called the Huzratgungo, all of which wore strongly' 
fortified, and flanked the street in everj- direction. Extraordinary care had 
been expended on tbe defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the streets.” 

As soon as it became apparent Hint Sir James Outram bad turned tbe first Csitanuj- 
line of defence by pushing forward to the vicinitj’ of the Chukkuv "Walla Kotee, they we wi- 
all the batteries at the Dilkoosha opened their fire on the llartiniere, and 
with so ranch effect, that on tbe 9tb it was successfully’ stormed by’ the 42d, 

53d, and OOfch regiments, under the direction of Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard 
and the Hon. Adrian Hope. This first success was immediately followed by 
one of still more consequence, when the 4th Fuojab iIDes, supported by’ the 
42d HiglJanders, climbed up the entrenchment abutting on the Goomtee," and 
swept down the Avhole line of works forming the outer defence as far as the 
building known ns Banks’s house, which was carried next day at simrise, and 
1^ seem-ed as a strong military post. Sir James Outram had in the meantime 
been making rapid progress, having not only captmed the Badsbah Bagb, one of 
the finest of the King of Oude’s summer palaces, but established himself strongly’ 
at the north extremity of the iron bridge. The continuance of the attack is 
thus described in the despatch: — “The second part of the plan of attack against 
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A D 1857 the Kaiser Bagh no^v came into operation, viz., to use tlie great blocks of houses 
and palaces extending from Banks’s house to the Kaiser Bagh as our approach, 
instead of sapping up towards the front of the second line of works. By these 
means I Avas enabled to turn towards our own left, at tbe same time, that they 
were enfiladed on the right by Sir Jamw Outram’s advance. The latter had , 
already received orders to plant his guns with a view to raking the enemy’s 
position, to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and direct fire, also to 
attack the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly after 
• daybreak, and to command the iron bridge from the left bank. All this was 
caiiied out by Sir James Outram with the most marked success. Tlie enemy, 
however, still held pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on the 
right bank, and there was heavy cannonading from both sides, till the bridge 
was afterwards taken in reverse.” 

siiccfMiva The front attack as continued finm tlie 11th is thus described: — “The 

CTIrtumaf 

Operation had now become one of an engmeenng character, and the most 
woiJ earnest endeavours were made to save tho infantry from being hazarded 
before due preparation had been made The chief engineer, Brigadier Napier, 
placed the batteries ivith a view to breaching and shelling a large block of the 
palaces called the Begum Kotee The latter was stormed with great gallantry 
by tbe OSd Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, and J 000 Glioorkns, 
led by Brigadier tbe Hon. Adrian Hope, under the direction of Brigadier- 
general Sir Edward Lugard, at four A.M Tlie troops secured the whole block 
of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack having 
been one of a veiy desperate character This was the sternest stru^le 
which occurred during the siege From thenceforward the chief engineer 
pushed his approach with tlie greatest judgment through the inclosures hy 
the aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
tbe ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved from one position to 
another, as the ground was won on which they could be placed. The buildings 
to the right and the Seconder Bagh were taken in the early morning of tlie 
same day ivithout opposition. During tho night of the 12th, Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns and mortars, and directed to 
increase his fire on the Kaiser Bagh, while at the same time mortars placed in 
a position at the Begum’s Louse never ceased to piny on the Imambana, the 
next largo palace it Avas necessary to storm, betAveen the Begum Kotee and 
tho Kaiser Bagh.” 

I^^bsdoor, after long delays, anived Avith a force of about 
tAventy-four field guns, with which he took up a position close 
to tho canal, Avhere he was advantageously employed for several days jn 
coA'cring the left of the British force, whose whole available strengtli Avas tlien 
massed towards the right, in the joint attack canied along both banks of the 
Goomtee. The attack of the Imambaiti, under tile direction of General Fmnks, 
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who liad relieved Sir Edward Lugard, took place on the l ith, and not only a.d mr. 
succeeded, but was followed up in a manner which none had been sanguine 
enougltto anticipate. After the liuamhara had keen forced by the column of 
attack led by Brigadier D. Russell, Brayscr’s Sikiss pressing forward in pursuit ti.«unti.h 
entered the Kaiser Bagb, and made good their footing within it. Tlie third 
line of defences having thus hecn turned without a single gun being fired 
from them, “supports,” continues the despatch, “were qulcklj' thrown in, and 
all tli’e well-known ground of fonner defence and attack, the mess-house, the 
Tara Kotee, the Motce JIahul, and the Chuttur Munzil, were rapidly occupied • 
hy the troops, while the engineers devoted tlieir attention to securing the 
position towards the south and west. The day was one of continued exertion, 
and every one felt that althougli nuich remained to he done before the final 
expulsion of the rebels, the most difficult part of the work had been overcome.” 

How much had been achieved may he learned from the following brief descrip- 
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tion which the despatch gives of the various buildings successively sapped into or 
stormed : — “ They formed a range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent, equalled perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in any capited in Europe. 

Every outlet had been covered by a work, and on every side were prepai*ed 
barricades and loopholed parapets. The extraordinarj’ industry evinced by 
the enemy in this respect has been really unexampled. Hence the absolute 
necessity for bolding the troops in hand, till at each successive move forward 
the engineers reported to me that all winch could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been done before the troops were led to the assault ” 

The 15th ha\'ing been employed in securing what had been gained, andFmaicap- 
fixing mortars for the bombardment of all the positions still held by the enemy, * 
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A D issr. active operations were resomed on the following day, when Sir James Oulram, 
with the 5th brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two other regi- 
ments, crossed the Goomtee by a bridge of casks, a little above the iron bridge, 
and was able not only to take the latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief 
object in view, but to advance more than a mile up the right hank of the river, 
and take possession both of the Muchee Bhownn and another building consider- 
ably beyond it, called the Great Imambara. At the same time, a portion of 
his force having turned eastward, passed through the Chuttur Munzil into the 
* residency. The city was now won, bub the far greater part of the rebels had 
made their escape. This was perhaps unavoidable, as the extent of the city 
made it impossible effectually to guard the leading outlets from it. 

Defcatofthe Two Considerable bodies of rebels still remained to he disposed of. One of 
these, estimated at about 7000, occupied the Moosa Bagh, a large palace with 
g^’^dens and inclosures, situated at sotuo distance to the west, near the right bank 
of the Goomtee. It was under the immediate direction of the Begum Huzrat- 
Mahul, the ex-queen of Oude, who had throughout been the very soul of the 
insurrection in that Idngdom She had with her her son Brijeis Kuddr, of 
Avhom, in the absence of her husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had 
mode a puppet king, and also her notorious paramour, llumoo Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband’s place, as to make the real 
paternity of Brijeis Kuddr more than doubtfuL The other body of rebels 
occupied a stronghold in the heart' of the city, and was headed by the Moulvie 
of Fyzabad, whose cotabined ability and fanaticism made him one of the most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19th Sir James Outiam moved 
directly on the lloosa Bagh, by the right bank of the Goomtee, while Brigadier 
Hope Grant cannonaded it from the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved 
round from the Alumbagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing retreat in 
that direction. The result was a complete rout. The moulvie, after a stout 
lesistancG, was driven out on the 21st by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by 
tlie cavalry under Brigadier Campbell for six miles. Besisiance being now at 
an end, the commander-in-chief deemed it ** possible to invite the return of the 
inhabitants, and to rescue tl»e city from the horrors of this prolonged contest” 
Notwithstanding the desperate fighting which had taken place, so much care 
had been taken not to expose tlie troops unnecessarily, that the capture was 
" ^ comparatively trifling numerical loss In another respect the 

rc«L loss was serious, ns it included two of the most promising officers in the service, 
Hodson and PceL The former fell mortally wounded during the assault, and 
died almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir IVilliam Peel, in 
just recompense for his distinguished ser^dcos, was also severely wounded, but 
Iiad given good hopes of an early and complete recovery, when an attack of 
small-pox, aggravated by his previous sufiering, carried him off, after’he had 
been removed to Cawnpoor. 
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When Lucknow was csxpturedj it mxist haTe Lecome apparent to the rebels a.i) isst. 
that all hope of successful resistance was at an end. But they did not therefore 
at once abandon the stnifffrie. On the contrary, wth the exception of the capital Tiie stioggi« 

•• , iti-j* • InOndesliJl 

and the small portion of country adjoining the toad leading from it to Cawn- 
poor, the whole of Oude was still in their possession; wliile they mustered 
strong in Bebar on the east, where Koer Sing still headed the revolt; in Rohil- 
cund on the north-west, where Khan Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent fugitives 
from other quarters, had become so strong, as to make it a question whether a 
campaign against him ought not to have preceded that undertaken against . 
Lucknow; and in the south and south-west, where, throughout the gieater - 
part of Central India, the authority not only of tlie British government, hut of 
the two leading native princes, Sdndia and Holkar, who remained in alliance 
with it, had for the time been completely extinguished. Much important 
work thus remained to be done, and though ulUmate success could no longer 
be considered doubtful, there was little prospect of being able to achieve it 
before the rains would set in, and render campaigning all but impossible. 

Under these circumstances, all that Uxe commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command of it to Sir 
Hope Grant, with a force adequate not only to garrison it, but to overawe the 
disturbed districts in its vicinity, to send out moveable columns to clear the 
way in those directions’where his coromunications were endangered, and then 
prepare for the final suppression of the mutiny by moving against Rohilcund, 
effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, who had been leading a large and 
victorious force northwards through Central India, and lastly return with 
augmented force into Oude, and drive the rebels before him into the pestilential 
morasses of the Terai of NepauL 

The Ghoorkas, impatient to return to their homes laden with plunder, p/wedmgs 
Quitted the vicinity of Lucknow shortly after its capture^ and proceeded east- 
ward by way of Fyzabad. They were followed shortly afterwards by Sir 
Edward Lugard, at the head of a strong column, consisting of three regiments 
of infantry, three of Sikh horse, the military train, and three batteries, whicli 
started from Lucknow on the 25th of March, and proceeded south-east to 
Sultanpoor. The immediate destination of the column was Aximghur, which 
had for some time been held in a stale of siege by Koer Sing, with the greater 
part of the Dinapoor mutineera, about 3000 levies, and three or four guna. On 
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A D isj 7 . poor liad been broken down, and the column being in consequence obliged to 
take a somewhat circuitom route, did not leach Juanpoor till the 9tli of April 
Another detention, caused by the defeat and pursuit of a body of rebels, who 
threw themselves across its path, prevented it from reaching Azimghur before 
the 15th. Here the final encounter took place, and terminated as usual in the 
Defeat and dlscomfiture of the rebels, who broke up into three different parties, one of 
which fied northward on the road to Gorrudrpoor, and another back tovwls 
Oude, -while the third and main body, under Koer Sing himself, moved east- 
wai'd towards bis own zemindaree, in the vicinity of Anah, where the wounds 
which he bad received in the action sboitly afterwards terminated his career. 

On the 10th of April another strong column, mustering nearly GOOD men of 
all arms, and fully provided witli light and heavy aiiillery, under General 
Walpole, set out from Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of the 
country, and moving upward along the left bank of the Ganges toward 
oiih»i.py Itohilcund Ho opposition was expeiienced till the 15th, when, on aniving at 
Ktiuod.iniux'. Rlioodamow, fifty miles west of Lucknow, its fort wag found in possession of a 
body of rebels Their number did not exceed 400, and the defences of the fort 
consisted only of a high loopholed w’all and a ditch An easy capture was 
consequently anticipated; and with strange disiegard both of ordinary caution, 
and of the special instructions of the conimander-in-chief to risk no assault 
until due preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an attacking 
party, consisting of tlie 42J Highlanders, supported by tho 4th Punjab rifles, 
was ordered to advance to the attack. This was a serious nod costly blunder. 
ertiK The rebels, completely slieltered, kept up such a dendly fire, that the assailants, 
uoii! after an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with a loss of 
nearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among the former fom* officers, 
one of them Brigadier tlie Hon. Adrian Hope, almost adored by his o^^l 
regiment, the 93d, and described, with little exaggeration, as “the most gallant 
and the bes>t beloved soldier in the army.” The folly of having risked this 
repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was found that the place had 
been evacuated during the night 

The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in Rohilcund by the 
capture of Sliajchaupoor, started again on Uie 2d of Jlay, and began to advance 
notthwavda on Bareilly, on which, at the same time, in consequence of a well- 
managed combination, two other columns -were moving — one under General 
Jones fiom the north-west, by' way of Motadabad, and the other under Geiieml 
souUi'-west, by sray of Budaon. Tliis concentration of force, 
flight u ti,o I'fovided for the suppression of the mutiny in Rohilcund, shows that a very 
formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, while allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of his usurped authority', carried matters 
with .so high a liand, that the whole of the Rohrllos, who had grievous wrongs 
of their own to avenge, seemed to have raUied round his standard. The 
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result, however, showed that he ^vas formidable onij’ so long as he was ad isst. 
unopposed. "When the encounter took place lie made little more than a show 
of resistance, and seeking safety in a precipitate flight, left the British to 
resume almost undisputed possession of Bareilly. More boldness and dexteiity 
were displayed by the Moulvie of Lucknow, who, taking advantage of the 
departure of the British army for Bareilly, mubtered a large promiscuous force, 
and by making a dash at Shajeiianpoor, actually succeeded in- seizing and 
plundering it. .Some mistake must have been committed in intrusting it to a 
gamson so feeble that they were obliged to take refuge in the jail, and remain 
entirely on the defensive till they were again set free by General Jones, wlio 
had been detached from Bareilly for that purpose. With the capture of 
Bareilly the B,olukund campaign Yirtually tenninated The rebels, unable to 
keep the field, only attempted a desultory warfare, while the approaching rains 
made the continuance of active operations on the part of the British in great 
measure impossible. In contemplation of thispenod of comparative quiescence, 
the commander-in-chief fixed his head-quarters at-*F«ttehglinr, there tq wait 
till the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to be resumed. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another quarter, to wbicli due 
attention has not yet been paid, and give a brief account of the progress of 
events in Central India 

In the earlier stage of the mutiny no effort could be made to check its camiwitgii 
piugi'Pss in Central India, and tlie mutineei'S, headed in some instances by India 
native princes, were allowed to indulge a temporary triumph. It was not of 
long duration. The presidencies both of Bombay and Madras, after a shoit 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory' proof that they were not implicated 
in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal, and. it in consequence became 
practicable to organize columns from their respective armies, which, entering 
Cential India from the south-east and south-west, might afford effectual aid in 
‘restoring the" authority of government. .The former column, under General 
Whitlock, after quitting Nagpoor, proceeded northu'ards towards Jubhulpodr; 
the latter, under General Robei'ts, coming from Rajpootana, proceeded in. the 
direction of Kotah ; both were intended to co-operate, and ultimately form a 
junction with a more central column, when tlie whole, under the command of 
Sir Hugh Rose, Avas to assume the name of the Central India field force. 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about GOOD men, of Avhom rroeress of 
2500 were British, rvas formed into two brigades One of them, commanded fom ” 
by Brigadier Stuart of the 14tli light dia'goons, having on the 2d of August, 

1857, effected tlie relief of Mhow, wliich since the commencement of the 
mutiny had been kept in a state of siege, .spent the remainder of the rainy _ 
season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting new liatterie.s, and 
throu'ing up entrenchments, with the view of making the locality a basis for 
subsequent operations. On the 10th of October the brigade was again in 
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A D iso 7 . motion, and proceeded Tvest to Dhar, tlie capital of a small principality, ^here 
a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, bad, contrary it vras sari’ 
to the u-isli of the native authorities, taken forcible possession. The actu.il 
i-ajali was a mere boy, and the probability is that his guardians were playhig 
a double game, conciliating the rebels by complying with their demands, .and • 
at the same time profe^ng to the British government that they did so not 
voluntarily, but under compuldon. As the brigade approached the town, the 
rebels, quitting the fort, advanced to the attack, and opened a brisk fire from 
three brass guns ■which they had planted on an adjoining height. After a short 
encounter their courage failed, and they look refuge -within the fort, leaving their 

Diiar guns behind them. A siege in consequence became necessary, and after the 
arrival of the siege train on the 2-tth of October, operations were immediately 
commenced. While from a position at some distance to the south shells 
continued to be thrown into the fort with little intermission, advantage was 
taken of the cover afforded by the huts and mud walls of the town to place 
a breaching battery, which* began to play at the distance of 300 yards on the 
curtains and bastions of the fort, which were all substantially built of stone. 
Means were at the same lime taken to invest the place so closely as to prevent 
the escape of the gatxison,. ■which was supposed to fall little short of 4000 men. 
By the 29th, after a considerable breach had been made, the garrison began to 
talk of terms, but on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out to the last. This 
■was only a feint They were already preparing their escape, and notwith- 
standing all the precautions which had been used, accomplished it with so 
much dexterity, that their flight was not known till the stoming party entered 
the breach and found the place deserted. 

Cnvtnreof After laying the fort in ruins so as to prevent the rebels from again using 

Mnniiuore. it as a stronghold, and receiving a considerable reinforcement by tlie arrival 
of the Hyderabad contingent under JJajor Orr, the column resumed its march 
in two divisionsr-the contingent starting on the 7th of November for llahid- 
poor, where the Dhar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the neighbour- 
hood, were reported to have committed great outrages; while the. rest of the 
force did not set out till the following dayi The contingent pushing forward, 
came up with the enemy at the village of Ramil, and by a gallant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were capturetl, together ivith large quantities of 
ammunition, and of bullocks and carts loaded ivitli plunder. Tliis success 
haring cleared tlie road, no further encounter took place till 'Xlundisore wa« 
reaclietl on the morning of the 21st of November. Here the -rebels had fixed 
their head-quarters, and felt so confitlent in their superior numbers, that inste.id 
of waiting to be attacked, they' first attempted a surprise, and when it failed, 
advanced steadily with banners flying, threatening at once l>oth British flanks 
and centre. After a short encoantertlwy turned their hacks, and wore pursued 
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almost to the walls of the to^ni. ileanwbilc intelJigence was i-eceived that a a.d 
body of rebels, estimated at 5000, who bad been laying siege to Xeerauch, bad 
set out to form' a junction -with those at ilvin^soie. As this junction would ii-mdaow 
have given the enemy an ovcnvhelm’ing preponderance, Brigadier Stuart ” 
determined to frustrate it, by throwing himself between the two bodies, 
though at the risk of opposing himself to an attack both in front and rear. 

He accordingly set out on the morning of the 22d, and had an encounter witli 
the enemy's advance-guard withoutany very deci&ive result. On the follo\ving 
day, after advancing a short way along the road between Jlundisore and 
Neemuch, he found the enemy in great force, strongly posted in and be 3 *ond 
the village of Goraria. This position was too strong to be forced, and when 
night closed, after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemy. 

IVbile the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from Mundisore had 
made an attack on the British rear, and attempted, though without success, 
to carrj* off the baggage. On tbe 24tb the battle was renewed and maintained 
by tbe rebels with great obstinacy, till they were driven from the village at 
the point of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over the countrj'. 

Their loss was estimated at not less than 1300. The result was tlie relief of 
Ncemudi, where a considerable number of Europeans, shut up within tbe fort, 
had for some time been maintaining n gallant but almost desperate defence, 
and tbe capture of ilundisore which, wlien the column returned to it the daj' 
after the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving JInjor Orr nith the contingent 
in occupation of Mundisore, Brigadier Stuart retraced bis steps, and on the 
13th of December arrived at Indore, where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the 
command in person of tlm two brigades, composing what was henceforth 
designated tbe Central India field force. *. 

From Indore, the capital of Holkars dominions. Sir Hugh Rose, in tbe 5ehor«»ii.i 
beginning of January, 1858, marched north-east in the direction of SeUore, a " 
.town in the principality of Bhopal, ruled at this time b^’ a princess or begum, 
who had remained faithful to the British alliance during the general disafiec- 
tion, though most of the troops belonging to her contingent had joined the 
mutineers. After reaching Sehore, and executing summary vengeance on a 
number of mutineers, the force continued its march through Bhopal and Bhilsa 
to the fort of Rhatghur, situated about twent^'-five miles W.S.IV. of Saugor. 

Tins foit was one of the largest and strongest in Central India, and was then 
garrisoned by a large body of rebels, who had retired to it as a stronghold 
which could not be -wrested from them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, 
isolated on the east and south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side 
was inclosed by a deep ditch, and tbe west side, in which the gateway was placed, 
was flanked by several sq^uare and round bastiona "With much labour and 
difficulty, _a mortar and a breaching battery having -been completed, fire was 
opened from them on the 27lh January, at tbe distance of about 800 yards. 
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A D 1 S 53 and kept np -witli so inncb vigoOT, that on tke pvening of llle 28th t\ie hreadi 
was pronounced practicable. It was however unnecessarj to storm Tie 
garrison, descending by a precipice which, as H seemed to bar the posabilit}’ 
of egress, was carelessly guarded a body, of Bhopal troops, had made their 
escape. The nest advance was to Saugor, where Sir Hugh Rose had tlie' 
happiness of relieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up for eight 
months ^vithm the fort ^fe\t idays aRenvards, tlie lladras column, under 
General 'Whitlock, which bad been* advancing by way of Jubbulpoor, made 
its appearance, after having successfully cleared the districts through which it 
passed. 

cootitiued At some distance totbeeastof Sangor stood the foit of Gunaikotta, 'It 
fh^iTtisb was occupied by a body of rebels, and Wim expected to give some trouble, hut 
the gandson only made a show of resistance while preparing for flight, and 


Four or Siooos.— From lUastntrd Londoo Xam. 



tl\cn moved off, leaving a large quantity of accumulated plunder behind them. 
Sir Hugh Rose now prepared for a long inarch to the north. His destination . 
was Jhnnsi, where a hideous massacre had been peipetrated, and where the 
begum, resenting the questionable act which had incoiporated the territory 
with BritUh India, had beaded the revolt, ami given proof of talents wliicb. 
but for her share in the JliausI massacre, might have extorted admiration 
Tlic road led over some of tl>e ridges of the Vindhya Mountains, and throug!' 
several p.assea wUicU, IC ptopevly deCended, could not have Wen forced without 
difBculty and sacrifice of Ufe^ Malthoor, the most difficult of these, iraf 
in the direct line, and the rebels, assuming that the British force would jirocce<l 
by it, had blocked it up with boulders ami barricades, and occupied it'witb a 
large body of troops, under the personal command of the rebel Rajah of Banpoor 
Sir Hugh Rase having taken up a position from which he might move on any 
one of the passes which might eventually bo selected, took means to confirm the 
enemy in the belief that he had fixed upon MtiUhoor, and then made a sudden 
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flank movement, tvhfch brouglii him to the pass of Mudanpoor. Tlie resistance a i> mt 
offered by the rebels’ only showed how much more efiective* it would have been 
if they had not been taken by surprise, and after a sliort struggle the pass was . 
cleared* The level countiy having thus been gained, several places of some 
strengtli were captured, and l\i6 wbolo force continued its advance on Jhansi, 
wliere it arrived on the 21sl of Marcln ^ 

The town of Jbansi, situated in D»c mfdal'of extensive woods, covers an Thefortof 
area of about four miles and a half in circuit, and U surrounded by a wall of 
solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick, and eighteen to thii-ty feet high, 
flanked with bastions for ordnance, and loopholed for musketrj'. Within the 
town, and inclosed bj* it on all sides except the avest, where the rock on which 
it stands terminates in an abrupt and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, com- 
pletely commanding both the town and the roads leading to it, and stiongly 
fortified both by natui'e and art Its walls, constructed of solid ginnite from 
sixteen to twenty’ feet thick, were flanked bj’ elaborate outworks of the same 
solid construction; while the interior, partly occupied by flic massive buildings of 
the palace, contained several lofty towers mounting heavy ordnance, .and in 
some places pierced Avith five tiers of loopholes. 'Hie south side appearing to 
be the only one from which the fort cotOd be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring a concentrated fire upon it, and iinmedialcly opened with 
•great effect Several of the enemy's guns were silcncedi and the battlements gave 
' • ea-ident signs of crumbling away, 11»e besiegers were in consequence indulging 
the hope of a speedy and successful assault when this cheering prospect became 
suddenly clouded. On the evening of the 31st March, a telegraph which Sir 
Hugh Rose had taken the precaution to establish on a commanding hill in the 
vicinity, signalled that “the enemy were coming in great force from the north.” 

There could be no doubt as to the enemy thus announced The verj* day 
when the siege commenced it. was rumoured tliat a whole army of rebels, vjtiiejeUb. 
composed cliieflj’ of the gathered remnants of the Gwalior contingent, under a 
distinguished leader of the name of Tantia Topee, w.as nhout to advance to 
the ranee's relief from Calpee, situated on the Cliumbul, about ninety miles 
to the north-east. This, then, was the cnenij*; and the British force, which 
barely sufficed to cany on the siege, was suddenly called upon, while continuing 
to man its batteries and keep in check a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter 
au anny of nearly double that uiml^r in the open field. Tlie odds were 
fearful, for all the troops that could l)e spared from l!\e siege did not exceed 
1200, and of these only 500 were British infantry’. With these Sir Hugh Rose 
{!^ moved out rvith as little delay as possible, and found the enemy marching in 
masses, and taking up a position in front of the Britii,h camp, near the banks 
of the Betwa The battle was deferred till the following morning (1st April), 
and furnished another signal example of the utter inability of a native to 
cope with a British force properly liandled.. After a cannonade which made 
Yol. III. 
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A.D 1858 . havoc among the dense masses of the enemy, a charge of cavalrj', directed 
simultaneously against both wing^ increased the confusion, and made it 
jhutisi taken comparatively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete the victor}' 
by assatiit point of the bayonet All the guns brouglit by the enemy from Calpee 

were captured, and nearly 1000 of their number lay dead upon the field. After' 
this victory the siege was prosecuted with so much vigour, that an assault took 
place on the 3d of AprD. It was made in two columns — the one on the right, 
composed of the JIadras and Bombay sappers, tlie 3d Europeans, and Hyderabad 
infantry, effecting an entrance by escalade, while that on the left, composed 
of the royal engineers and the 86lh and 25ti\ Bombay native infantry, stormed 
the breach. Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, after clearing tbe 
way before them, met, and were concentrated at the palace. The fighting, 
however, was still continued in different parts both of tbe city and the fort, 
and did not finally cease till the Cth, when the capture was completed Large 
numbers of the rebels were slain, but still larger numbers escaped, and among 
them the ranee, who, though seen in full flight, mounted on a gray horse, 
and attended only by a few followers, could not be overtaken- 
v]«tenoM IVhile Sir Hugh Rose was pursuing his victorious career, tbe other two 
twoBfrtwh columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were also making a successful 
advance. The Bombay column under tbe former general, advancing tlirougU 
Rajpootana by way of Nusseerabad, reached Kotali on the right bank of the 
Chumbul on the 22d of March. Here the position of affairs was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the British on the left bank of the 
Chumbul, the rajah crossed over by one of the fords and entered the camp. He 
had all along been a faithful ally, and at the head of a body of troops, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, was still in possession of the citadel and palace, situated 
. in the southern division of the town. Tbe northern division, however, was 
wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kotah was truly a city divided 
ag.'iinst itself The arrival of General Roberts threw the balance bo completely 
in the rajah's favour, that little difficulty was found in expelling the rebels, 
though they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape. The 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally successful. After 
traversing a large extent of country, and clearing it of rebels, it arrived on tbe 
19th of April in the vicinity of Banda, about ninety mile.s west of Allahabad- 
Here the native ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at tbe head of about 7000 men, of whom about 1000 were sepoys of 
the Bengal^ army, to offer battle. General Whitlock, though outnumbered 
nearly sevenfold, gladly accepted the challenge, and after a contest, which was 
obstinately m.aintained for four hour^ gained a decisive victory. 

After remaining some time in Jhansi to prepare for a movement on Calpee, 
where it was understood that the rebels, again augmented by fugitives fi-om 
various qu.irtere, had resolved to make a final stand, Sir Hugh Rose, somewhat 
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■weakened in consequence of Toeing obliged to deprive Wmself of a considerable a.i>. isss. 
portion of his troops who "n'ere to remain in garrison, started again on tlio 29th 
of April, and made several midnight marches, which were daily becoming more Adr^ce of 
difficult from the oppressive heat. The first serious opposition was encountered noeo oa 
'in the vicinity of Kooncb, where a body of reheb, headed by the Ranee of 
Jbansi, the Rajah of Baunpoor, the Nabob of Banda, Tantia Topee, and others, 

•and estimated at 20,000, had assembled. It -would seem however that the 
succession of disasters which had befallen the rebels bad deterred them from 
risking a fair encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys Horn 
musketeers who remained under cover, the British advance became the signal 
for general flight Calpee was now only forty miles distant, and was gradually 
approached by alow marches, the heat rendering rapid movement absolutely 
impossible, and daily producing heavier loss than the enemy were able to inflict 
On the 22d of May, after Golowlee, within six miles of Calpee, had been nisTictory 
reached, and several days had been spent in a kind of desultory and harassing and captimr 
warfare, the enemy were seen advanring in forcealong tlje Calpee road, in order 
of battle. An immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main- 
tained by the enemy with so much determination' and in such overwhelming 
numbers, that the issue looked doubtful, till the bayonet was resorted to, and 
proved as nsual decisive. The enemy's masses of infantry driven headlong, 
broke up in confusion, and fled panic-struck in all directions. The residt of 
this victory was the capture of Calpee, with large quantities of ammunition, 
military stores, and the plunder of the different stations from which the muti- 
neers had come. Assuming that the campaign was now virtuaUy ended, Sir 8eo«»i 
Hugh Rose, who was about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 
order: — “Camp, Calpee, 1st June, 1858. The Central India field force being 
"about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow tlm troops to leave his 
immediate command without expressing to them the gratification he has 
invariably experienced at their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that 
the following general order may be read at the head of every corps and detach- 
ment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more than a thousand miles, 
and taken more than a hundred^ guns; you have forced your way through 
mountain passes, and intricate jungles, and over rivers j you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you 
met him ; you have restored extensive districts to the government, and peace 
and order now reign wliere before, for twelve months, were tyranny and 
rebellion; you have done all this and j'ou have never had a check. I thank 
YOU with all my sincerity for your bravery, j'our devotion, and your discipline 
When you first marched I told you that you os British soldiers liad more than 
enough of courage for the work which was before you, but that courage without 
disripline was of no avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline be your watch- 
word; you have attended to my orders. In hardships, in temptations, and in 
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A D. 1SS8. dangers, you have obeyed your general, and you have never left "^'Oiir lanka ' ' 

' You have fought against the strong, and you liave protected- the rights of the 

weak and defenceless, of foes as well as friends; 1 have seen you in the ardour 
of the combat presence and place children out of harm’s way. Thb is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers, and this it is which has brought^jou triumphant 
from the shores of "Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes, . 
without doubt, that you will find no place to equal the glory of your arms.”- 
The rebels The above excellent order, conridercd as a parting address, was ratber jre- 
G^or mature. The rebels rallying after their defeat, had c&rried their arms in_to‘ 
another district, and achieved a success to wlvich they had for some>time been 
strangers. Most of them in their flight from Calpee had laken the direction cf 
Gwalior, situated about 100 miles due west, and wreaked their vengeance on • 
Scindia, for his refusal to share in their revolt. This native prince, who had 
hitherto offered only a passive resistance to their measures, was emboldened, on 
hearing of their approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, and 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out to offer battik When 
the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion of them deseiied, and return- 
ing with the other mutineers to Gwalior took forcible possession of it, wLUe 
Scindia himself, unable to offer any effectual resistance, fled northward and. ■ 
took refuge in Agra- His place was immediately s.upplied by Kow Sahib, a ^ 
nephew of Kana Sahib, who was placed upon the musnud, and received the ^ 
lioraago of the rebels as the new sovereign. Sir Hugh Rose, on hearing of these ‘ 
events, once more buckled on his armour and set out for Gwalior, after sending 
instructions to different detachments to join him by the way» The rebels 
during the short respite which bad been given them, had exerted themselves to * 
strengthen their position, and conscious that they were playing their last stake, 
prepared for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the roads by* 

A new Tic- which it was supposed that the British force might approach. In the 'absence 
of Tantia Topee and other leaders, who after their defeat at Calpee were proba- 
bly convinced that they would be more safely, if not more usefully employed 
elsewhere, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Ranee of JItansi, 
who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
a picked and well-armed staff kept moving about wherever her presence was 
required, superiutending all arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, and 
courage worthy of a better cause. The first struggle was for the po-s-session of 
the cantonment, out of which the rebels were driven with heavy loss. • On the 
following day the battle was resumed, and raged with great fierceness, invariably 
to the disadvantage of the rebela At last, on the afternoon of the 19tb, after 
the greater part of the town liad been occupied, all their courage failed them, 
and they thought only of saving themselves by flight, leaving the battle-field 
and the street covered with their dead. Among these the Ranee of Jhausiwas 
known to be included, but her body, probably because it Lad been carried off 
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and burned' V^vher attendants, was never discovered. Meanwhile Scindia, in the ad ism 
" prospect of being reinstated in his sovereignty, liad set out from Agra and was 
approaching bi5 capitaL re-entered' it on the 20th, and thus obtained 
tlie reward of‘a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely tried, seems Owaiwr. 
never to have *boen shaken. The campaign being now wtually ended, the 
Central ^India field force was broken up, and Sir Hugh Rose, left at liberty to 
carry out his original intention, started for Bombay. 


CHAl'TEa VIT. 


rropcr''ed eliange in the government of India — Change of minifllry — Lord Canning’s Oude proclamation 
• -7Lor^*ElIenhorou5h’8 despatch—Extinction of the East India Company — The Queen's proclama- 
tion— Suppression of the mutiny — Condusioo. 


||ND1A, in consequence of the mutiny, liad attracted, both fiom the rwceedun-s 
[ country at large and from the legislature, n degree of attention which mcnt. 
it had never been able to command before, add the result was a 
general conviction that a radical change in the mode of governing it 
i was imperatively required. The subject had on several occasions been 
incidentally discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and the Company, made 
aware by communications with government, that their very existence tis the 
rulere of India was seriously threatened, had presented a long and elaborate 
petition, in ’ivhicb, pleading the merits of their past sernces, and denying that 
^he mutiny was owing to their mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of 
the kind which they understood to be in contemplation, as at once peraicious 
and unseasonable ; pernicious, because it would substiUite a bad form of govern- 
ment for one wbich hud on tlie whole worked admirably; and unseasonable, 
because, -proposed at a time wbeu mutiny was raging, its natural effect would 
be to uasettle'tbe native mind still more, and increase the existing confusion. 

This petition was presented to the House of Lords on the 11th of February, 

1858. Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the House of Commons aAneww.3 

“ Bill for the better government of India-” Leaving arrangements in India 

unchanged, it was intended to apply only to home management, and proposed 

that the functions of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease ; that 

for these bodies there should be substituted a pi'esidenfe assisted by a council for 

the affairs of India ; that the president should be a member of the government, 

and the organ of- the cabinet in everything relating to Indian affairs; and that 

the council, named, like the president, by the crown, but restricted to individuals 

who had either been directors of the Company or had resided in India for a 
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A D 1S58. certain period, with or without emploj'ment, should consist of eight members, 
“ elected for eight years, two retiriug by rotation every second year, in order 
Auew that successive administrations might have an opportunity of renewing the 
India bdL ^y, introduction of persons returning from India 

with fresh knowledge and ideas. The final decision was in all cases to remain 
with tlie president, because the cabinet of ‘which he was the organ was hence- 
forth to be solely responsible for hia measures ; but in the event of a difference 
of opinion, the members of council should have the power of recording that 
difference, together with the rea-sons of it, in the minutes. In regard to patron- 
age, all the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made there as 
before; and at home, while the writerships remained as at present open tO' 
public competition, the appointments of cadets should be shared by the president 
and the council, in the same manner as they were previously shared hy the 
president of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. ^Vlien the 
usual motion for leave was made, Hr. Thomas Baring, who had presented the 
petition from the Company, moved as an amendment, “ That it is not at present 
expedient to legislate for tlie government of India;” but after a debate con* 
tinued during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived by 318 
to 173. In this first trial of strength, the supporters of the bill so far outnum* 
bered its opponents, that it was considered beyond the reach of danger, and 
yet, owing to a contingency which suddenly arose, and was not at nil connected 
with Indian affaire, the bill was not destined to become law. 

Biuuatt An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French emperor, and 
tbeStituh as the assassins, though foreigners, were known to have come firom Enghind, 
violent tirades were made against this country for having afforded them au ' 
asylum These might have been overlooked, had they been confined to ordin- 
aiy newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which were printed in tbe 
Sroniteur, and in which blustering soldiers asked permission to cross the Chan- 
nel, to root out the nest of hornets and those who fostered them ; but the 
matter assumed a graver form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech 
in a somewhat similar spirit by JL Morny in the legiskitive body, but by an 
official despatch from Count Walewski, in. which, after saying, at least by im- 
plication, that assassination was here “elevated to doctrine,” and “preached 
openly,” he indignantly asked, “ Ought then the right of asylum to protect 
such a state of tilings? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
le^slafcure to contribute to favour their designs and their plans?” fca, and called 
upon her Britannic majesty’s government for “a guarantee of security, which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally.” Tlie only answer ^ven hy government to this despatch was 
the introduction of what was called a conspiracy hill, the object of which w.^8, 
without trenching on the right of n^lum given to foreigners, to amend the 
English law by making conspiracy to murder, instead of a misdemeanour 
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putiisliable only by fine find imprisonment, a felony punishable by penal servi- a.d. isss. 
tude, wherever the murder was intended to be committed, whether in this or 
in n foreign country. .^Vfter a debate continued for two successive nights, leave 
was given to introduce the bill by a majority of 299 against 99. The conserva- 
tives had voted generally in the majority, but on the 19th of February, when 
the second reading was moved, a* combination, encouraged by the general 
unpopularity of the measure, had taken place, and the conservatives, now in 
league with its opponents, succeeded in placing government in a minority of 
nineteen, by supporting an amendment expres-sive of “regret that her majesty’s 
government, previously to inviting the hou.se to amend the law of conspiracj' 
at tho present time, had not felt it to be their duty to reply to the important 
despatch received from the French government" In consequence of this vote 
the Palmerston ministrj’ resigned. 

The new ministry formed by Lord Derby could hardly fail, both from its 
general character and the particular appointment of Lord EUenborough as 
president of the Board of Control, to have a marked effect on Indian politics. 

Not only had the conservatives supported Mr. Baring’s amendment, declaring 
that “it 13 not at present expedient to legislate for the government of India," 
but their leaders in botli houses, when votes of thanks were moved to the 
Indian officials civil and military, “for tho enunent skill, courage, and perse- 
verance displayed by them” in tho suppression of the mutiny, took special 
exception to the name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of his 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at least ought not 
to be recognized till they were better ascertained There were thus two points 
' to which the new ministry stood committed, as for ns previous expressions of 
opimon could bind them — the one, the impolicy of introducing an India bill at 
present, and the other, a determination not to recognize the merits of Lord 
Canning’s administration without further inquiry. The latter point, though 
insignificant compared with the other, was perhaps felt to be the more pressing, 
as it was of a party character, and we amnot therefore wonder that in tho 
vigorous hands of Lord EUenborough, to whose department it officially belonged, 
it soon gave rise to discussions which for a time absorbed all the interest which 
was felt in the other. 

With regard to the impoU<y of introducing a bill for Ibe government of Tiieiidjm- 
Indi.o, the new mimstrj’ could not but feel that they stood in a false position. iaoil« of >w 
The vote in favour of a bill was overwhelming, and it was not to be supposed 
that the verj* same house which carrie<l that vote, would reverse it merely at 
the bidding of a new cabinet Under these circumstances, the miiiistr 3 ’ took 
the only course which was open to them if tliey were to retain their places, by 
bringing their opinions into harmony with those of the majority, and announc- 
ing their intention to lose no time in introducing an India bill, winch wonld 
secure most of the objects of the bill of their predeces-sors, and at the same time 
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A D 1858 be^ee from the objections to •wliicb it was liable. The change of opinion thus 
implied was accounted for with some degree of plausibility, by adverting to 
the eifect which the previous vote must have had in weakening tlie authoiity 
of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer of it to the crown, whicli 
India till might otherwise have been inexpedient, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on 
" ^ ' the 26th of iEarch, Mr, Disraeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 
the House of Commons, introduced what was called “ India bill No. 2," to dis- 
tinguish it from the previous bill, wliich not having been abandoned, retained 
its precedence, and was called “India bill No 1 ' I'lie main object, the trans- 
fer of the government of India to tlie crown, was the same in both bills; hut 
the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case of “No. 2, "•called 
into existence a very novel and curious piece of political machinery. There 
was to be, as in No. 1, a president and a council, but the latter, instead of being 
limited to eight members all nora!nate<l by the crown, was to consist of eighteen, 
of whom half were to be nominated and half elected In regard to the latter, 
the power of the crown would of course be entirely excluded ; but in regard 
even to the former, though they were to be named by crown warrant, the 
qualifications necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them truly 
representatives not of the crown, but of distinct Indian interests. Four, repre- 
senting the civil service, must have served in it ten years— one in Upper India, 
one in Bengal proper, one in the presidency of Madras, and one in that of 
Bombay Of the four representing tlve miUtavy service, one a queerVs officer, 
must have served five years in India, and each of the otlier three ten years in 
their respective presidencies The remaining nominee was to be an individual 
whose employment in India as resident, or political agent at a native couit, 
must be presumed to have made him well acquainted ^vith native charac- 
ter. Of the elected half of the council, four wei'e to be eligible only after ten 
years’ employment, or fifteen years’ residence without employment, ia India. 
The electora, estimated at 5000, were to consist of all civil and military officers 
who had resided ten yeans in India, and of all persons still i-esident there 
possessed of shares in an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of 
£2000, and of all proprietors of £1000 of India stock. Tlie other five elected 
members must have resided ten years itv India, or must have been engaged for 
five yeai-s in trading or exporting manufactures to India, and were to be elected 
respectively by the parliamentary constituencies of the five following towns— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool. Glasgow, and Belfast. This bill, thoiigl' 
denounced by one member ns “a sham,*' and by another n.s “clap-trap," was 
allowed to \)C introduced without a vote-, but during the flfti.tev rcccjs. 
wliich took place immediately nftervvn^, its provisions had been fully canvassed, 
it began to appear in so ridiculous a lightas totlireaten tlie verj' existence of the 
ministry who had been so ill advised as to introduce it In this emergency Lonl . 
•Tohn Bus.sell, who had not formed part of the last ministry, came unexpectedly 
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to tlie rescue, Ly suggesting ttiat tlie liouse should not proceed by bill, bufc.by a d isas. 
ft series of resolutions on rrlucli a bill more acceptable than either of those yet 
proposed might afterwards be founded. Mr. Disraeli at once closed with the AK-in.im- 
suggestion, and so heartily, that he was even willing to allow the resolutions India biu 
to be proposed by Lord John Russell himself This mode of resigning the 
proper business of goveniment to a private member being however disapproved, 

Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, and proposed a series of fourteen propositions, 
to be discussed separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the groundwork of a third bill, combining all 
that was unobjectionable in the other two. After considerable debate, the two 
first resolutions, the one declaring the expediency of an immediate transfer of 
the government of India to the crown, and the other empowering her majesty 
to commit the home administration to one of her responsible ministers, were 
adopted without a division. Here Iiowever the discussion was arrested, and 
the whole attention both of parliament and the country was tinned aside from 
the general question to a very subordinate one, to whicb Lord Ellenborbugh 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, ^ven an adventitious importance. 

Lorrl Canning, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow by the tori am- 
commanderdn*chief, had prepared ft prodamatiou, which lie meant to issue as 
soon as that achievement should be effected- It was in the following terms; — 

“The army of his excellency the commander-m*chief is in possession of Luck- 
now, and the city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose authority 
it has for nine months rebelliously defied and resisted. This resistance, begun 
by a mntinoas solJieiy, has found support from the inliabitants of the city and 
of the province of Oude at large. Many who owed their prosperity to tlie 
British government, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, 
have joined in tills bail cause, and Iiave ranged themselves with the enemies of 
the state. They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them- 
selves to a just retribution. The capital of their country’ is now once more in 
the hands of liie British troops. ¥rom this day it^ will be held by a force 
which nothing can withstand, and the authority of the government will he 
carried into eveiy corner of the province. Tlie time then has come at wliicli 
tlie Right Honourable the Governor-general of India deems it right to make 
known the mode in wliicli the British government will deal W'ith the talookdars, 
chief land-owners of Oude, and their followers. The first care of the governor- 
general will be to rea'ard those who have been steadfast in their allegiance, at 
a time nlien the antliority of the government ^vas partially overborne, and wbo 
have proved this by the support and n^istance which they liave given to 
BritUIi officers. Tlierefore, tlie Right Honourable the Governor-general lierehy 
deeWos that Drlgbiggei Sing, Rajah of Butrampoor; Koolwunt Sing, Rajah of 
Pudnalia; Row HorJea Buksh Sing, of Kutiaree; Kashee Pershad, Talookdar 
of Sissaiiulie ; Zabr Sing, Zemindar of Copal Gliair; ami Clnmdee Lai, Zemindar 

Vot, ni. 283 
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A D. 185 S. of Morson (Baiswarah) — are Leneeforward the sole hereditary proprietoK of the 
land which they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
rr<jposed moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them ; and that these loyal men 
tiTOto^de.will be further rewarded in such manner and to such extent as upon considera- 
tion of their merits and their position the governor-general shall determine 
A. piopoitionate xaeaaure of reward and honour, according to their deserts, 
wUl be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may be established 
to the satisfaction of the government. The governor-general further proclaims 
to the people of Oude, that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietaiy 
right in the soil of the pro-vunee is confiscated to the British government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as it may seem fitting. To those 
talookdars, chiefs, and landowners, with their followers, who shall make 
immediate submission to the chief commissioner of Oude, surrendering their 
arms and obejdng bis orders, the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
promises that their lives and honoiur shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are not stained with English blood, murderously shed. But as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must throw tliemselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government. As participation in the niurder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so 
will those who have protected English lives be entitled to consideration and 
leniency/’ 

LeiJsnt "When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was ignorant of the 
change of rainistiy, and had not received a despatch which had been transmitted 
mifiiiuts through the secret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which 

the views of tlie new government as to any amnesty which might be granted 
to those who had taken part in the revolt were fully explained. This despatch, 
dated 2-ith March, 1838, after expressing a hope that Lucknow had been 
captured, and that the Indian government might in consequence deem tbem- 
selvas “sufficiently strongj to be enabled to act towards the people with the 
generosity as well as the jnstice which are congenial to the British character,’’ 
proceeded as follows : — " Crimes have been committed against us which it would 
be a crime to forgive j and some large exceptions there must be of the persons 
guilty of such crimes from any act of amnesty which could be granted, but it 
must be as impos-sible a,s it would bo abhorrent from our feelings to inflict 
the extreme penalty which tlic law might strictly award upon all who have 
swerved from their allegiance. To us it appears that whenever open resistance 
shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather to 
follow the practice wliich prevails after the conquest of a country which has 
defended itself to the last by desperate war, than tl.at which may perhaps he 
lawfully adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts always 
being excepted from forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have exceeded 
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the license of legitimate hostilities." Aftar seveitd other passages counselling a-d. ims. 
leniency, the despatch concluded in the foHosring terms*. — " In caTTjTng these 
vierrs into execution you may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened 
by the scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own policy 
for that of the government ; but persevere firmly in doing what you may think 
right 3 make those who would counteract you feel that you are resolved to rule, 
and that you will be served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit 
you may rely u2)on an unqualified support.” 

The account given in a previous part of our history certainly doe-s not EUf"- 
exhibit Lord EUenboxough during his brief tenure of the office of governor- wivsytotha 
general in the light of an indulgent ruler, disposed to humour the prejudices 
and deal lightly with the delinquencies of the natives of India. On the 
contrary, we have seen him hunting out treason in the Ameers of Scinde, in 
order that be might have a plausible pretest for confiscating their territories 
and treating Gwalior as imperiously* as if he had conquered it, because its nilers 
had presumed to thwart his wishes. His lordship's moderation and leniency 
being thus new-born, he naturally fostered them rrilh all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree sbodeed when, only a few 
weeks after sending off his despatch, he was fumislied with a copy of Lord 
Canning's intended proclamation, accompanied with a letter of instructions 
addressed to Sir James Outram, as the chief commissioner of Onde, which 
plainly showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country was to be 
not an idle threat, but an actually inflicted penalty. There were some consi- 
derations which might have induced Lord Ellenborough to pause before sitting 
down to write a letter to Lord Canning animadverting on bis proclamation in 
the severest terms. As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, or even prevent 
it from being issued at alL It was moreover obvious from the instructions 
that a large ffiscretionary power was to be vested in the chief commissioner ; 
and it might Lave been charitably inferred, that a governor-general whose 
chief error hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give some 
satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed into the opposite extreme. 

Either overlooking such considerations, or deeming them beneath his notice, 
the president of the Board of Control penned a new despatch, in which he not 
only denounced the proclamation in language so bitter and sarcastic as to be 
almost insulting, but spoke of the talookdars and other proprietors of Oude as 
if they were more sinned against than sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
rather as patriots than as rebels. This singular despatch, after briefly describing lua icjuJi- 
the contents of tbe proclamatiou, contains such passages as the following: 

" We cannot but express to you our apprehension that tlus decree pronouncing 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost unsurmountable 
in the way of the re-establishment of peace. We are under the impression 
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A.D 1S58 that the T\-ar in Oude has derived mach of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the landowners had become 
Lord Eiuc= accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 
portion of the province been carried out by your officers. . . . "We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Oude are under 
verj' different circumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been long under our government, "We dethroned the lung of 
Oude, and took possession of his kingdom, by viitue of a treaty which had 
been subset^uently modified by another treaty, under whicb, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have heenJawfully pursued; 
but we held that it wa.s not in force, although the fact of its not having been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which we rely for our justifi- 
cation, had not been previously made known to tbe King of Oude. TLat 
sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to their treaty engage- 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subjects. They had 
more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever 
been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern- 
ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native. . . . 
We must admit that under the circumstance.^, the hostilities which liave been 
carried on in Oude have rather tbe character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon adiflerent principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck irith what they feel as the 
severest punishment tlie mass of tbe inhabitants of the countrj'. We cannot 
hut think that the precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
liave been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in 
tbe precedetit yon have made. We derire that you will inUigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued agaimt the 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. Tliere cannot he contentment when 
there is general confiscation." 

account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will be seen 
la that Lord Ellcnborough is in the main correct in what he says on the subject, 
but even tliosc who agree with him in opinion may be permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety of giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was done beyond recall In his description of the nature 
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anti probable effects of tbe proclaraatioii, there U some truth with much x.n.im. 
exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and the confiscation (Jirectod 
against refractory talookdars, most of whom had acquired their lands by 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at *' the mass of the inha- 
bitants of the countr)*." But wahnng all question as to the merit or demerit of 
tins despatch; all must admit that nothing was more to be deprecated than its 
premature publication, inasmuch as its natmal tendency wa.s to weaken the 
hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encoiuttge rebellion 
by the hope of impunit}’. At all events, as the despatch was transmitted LoMnun- 
through the secret committee, and was consequently known only to » few •,iT« Iim col- 
individuals, who had been sworn to secrecy, nothing can be conceived more 
preposterous than to place it in the hands of the public weeks before it 
could reach those of the governor-general Iiimself Yet this preposterous tiling 
had taken place with the knowledge, and directly tlirough the instrumentality 
of Lord Ellcnborough. Great was the indignation felt by Lord Canning’s 
friends, and strong the disapprobation expressed by men of all parties at 
this most dacQurteoua and iinstatesmanlike proceeding The first effeefwas 
to put the ministry on their defence. Lord EUenborough, ns the memjjei* of 
the cabinet more immediately responsible, had nothing more to offer than . 
the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading member of the former 
ministiy, he deemed it only fair to send another <x>py at the same time to 
lEr. Bright, as the leader of another political party. This explanation, winch 
certainly justified the suspicion that the minbtry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain extent been forestalled 
by itr. Disraeli, who, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, voUm- 
teered the statement that her majesty’s government " disappi*oved of the 
policy of the proclamation in every sense " Notice \vns immediately given by 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell of their intention to bring the subject 
before -both Houses of Parliament, by motions winch, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. lu this 
cmeigoney, Lord EUenborough endeavoured to save his colleagues by making 
a victim of himself, and retired from office, his official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt teiTninatiom 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought Aniini.i<riii 
that a political combination more skilful than lionoupable had driven them, 
rerii«:cd to he satisfied with Lord Ellenborongh’s retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given were persisted in. It was a mere party stniggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by tbe opportune 
nr^i^•a^ of despatches from India at tlic very time when the debate W’as 
proceeding. From Ibcsc despatebes it appeared that tbe proclamation, before 
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A.i> isss. beinf' issued, had been modified in substance, and would be still more modified 
in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir James Outrani, who, on 
oMu^'ouaa acknowledging receipt of the proclamation, declared his “ firm connetion tliat 
as soon as the chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 
of the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves at 
once to their domains, and prejwire for a desperate and prolonged resistance," 
and the result would be “the commencement of a guerilla war for the extirpa- 
tion, root and branch, of this claas of men, which will involve the loss of 
thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion the 
governor-general yielded bo far as to introduce the following additional para- 
graph 1‘elative to the landowners: — '“To those of them who shall promptly 
conio forward, and give to the cliief commissioner their support in the restora- 
tion of order, this indulgence will be large, and the governor-general will he 
ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a lestitution 
of their former rights.’* In consequence of tho new information furnished by 
the despatches, the motions for censure could not be 7naintained, at least in the 
terms in which they were expressed. Lord Shaftesbury’s motion in the House 
of Lords had indeed been already defeated by a mojority of nine, and that of 
Mr. Cardwell, which was still under discussion, was ultimately, at the earnest 
N«wartfi)r request of many of its pledged supporters, withdrawn. Ministers weie thus 
gOT««iiii)iit at liberty once more to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they 
ofinJiv thoroughly discussed and modified, were embodied in a bill, which 

became law on the 2d of August, 1838, and ranks in the statute book under 
tlio title of "An act for tho better government of India" (2l8t and 22d Viet c. 106). 
vK.JiiaDlr* This act consists of cighty-five sections. Its main object is to transfer tlie 
government of India from the Company to the crown. For this purpose it 
enacts that India shall be governed by and in name of her majesty, througii 
one of her principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of 
fifteen members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of these fifteen coun- 
cillors, who arc all to iiold their office " during good behaviour," eight are to be 
nominated by her majesty, and seven to be elected, on tho first election only, 
by the existing court of directors, and ever after, on tho occasion of any vacancy’, 
by the council, subject always to this proviso, that tho major part of the council, 
whether nominated or elected, sliall always, wth the exception of those elected 
by the directors, he persons "who shall have served or re.si(led in India for ten 
years at least,” and “ shall not have left India more than ten j'ears next pre- 
ceding the date of their appointment." The secretary of slate for India, should 
he be a fifth one appointed by her majesty, in addition to the present four, slmll 
have the same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of £1200, 
or in the event of resignation from infirmity after ten years’ service, a retiring 
|)ension of £500 ; all such salancs to he paid out of the revenues of India Every’ 
order or coininunicatton sent to India shall be signed by' one of the principfi 
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secretaries of state, but the council shall, under the direction of the secretary a v. isjs 
of state acting for India, conduct the business transacted in the United 
Ivingdom in relation to the government of Lidia and the correspondence with 
India. In all cases where a difference of opinion may arise, the determination oftbsnew 
of the secretary of state shall be final, hubeach member may require that " his tetter go- 
opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in the minutes of the pro- 
cecdings." Wherever the seeretaiy- shall act in opposition to the opinions of 
the majority, he shall record his reasona Communications with India, or 
despatches from it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still he marked “secret,*’ and “not be communicated to tlie 
members of the council, unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct,” but all other communications and despatches shall he submitted to 
them In -regard to patronage, all appointments hitherto made by the _ 
directors with the approbation of her majesty, shall henceforth be made by her 
majesty, by warrant, under her royal sign-manual. The appointments made 
in India continue as before. Appointments to the civil service, as well ns 
cadetships in the en^neers and artillery, shall be thrown open to public compe- 
tition, and conferred on the successful candidates in the order of proficiency. 

“ Except as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships shall 
be nominated by the secretary of state and members of council, so that out 
of seventeen nominations, the secretary of state shall have two, and each 
member of council shall have one,” but each nomination shall fake effect only 
if approved by the secretary of state, and “ not less than one-tenth of the whole 
number of persons to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetsliips in the engineers and artillery), shall be selected, according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in council may from time to time 
make in this behalf, from among the sons of persons who liavo .served in India 
in the military or civil services of her majesty or of the East India Company.” 

Tlie remaining sections, relating to transfer of property, revenues, existing 
establishments, &c., need not be specially noticed. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in council caused a Thequeen-. 
proclamation to be issued, for the purpose of notifying the important changes 
introduced by it, and the course of pob<y which it was her desire and intention 
to pursue. It was addressed to the prince^ chieis, and people of India, and rwp>« 
was published ^\'ith some degree of ceremony by the governor-general in pei'son 
at Allahabad, on the 1st of jS’ovemher, 1858. Considered as the first act of 
government exercised directly by tlie crown in the British Indian empire, it 
forms, we trust, the commencement of a happier era than any yet recorded in 
Indian annals. For this reason, as well as on account of the sound and liberal 
views which the document promulgates, it will be necessary to quote from it at 
some length. After intimating that lier majesty had, with the advice and 
consent of parliament, resolved “ to take upon ourselves the government of the 
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AD 18 SS territories of India, heretofore admiuistered in trust for us by the Honourable 
East India Company,” caUiug ’npon all subjects within said territories to Lear 
Theqneen-i tnic allegiance, constituting Viscount Canning “first viceroy and governor- 
•tioD general,'’ to administer the government “in our name and on our behalf” and 
■ confirming all persona ^o^7 employed in the Company’s service in several offices, 
civil and military, the proclamation proceeils in the following terms ; “ We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made 
with them, by or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company- 
are by U3 accepted, and will be sciupuloualy maintained, and we look for the • 
like observance on their part We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachmenton those 
jiigbts of of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
pnneeatobe our own ; and we desire that they, as well as our orvn subjects, should enjoy that 
re9i«te.i prosperity and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government. We hold omselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all dur 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of God, w-e shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil Firmly relying ourselves on the tnith of Chris- 
_ tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the sol.ice of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none bo in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy’ the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and we do strictly chai:ge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all inteifeience with the religious belief or 
Quaiifioj worship of any of our subjectsi, on pain of our highest displeasure And it is 
further will that, so far as may l>e, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they' may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge. We know, and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and 
we desiie to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state, and we will that geneially in framing and 
administering the law, due regjwd be paid to the ancient liglits, usages, and 
customs of India We deeply* lament the pvils and misei'y' which have been 
brought upon India by tlie acts of ambitious men. who have deceived their 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our power 
has been shown by the suppresdon of that rebellion in tlie field; we desire to 
show our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, 
but who desire to return to the paUi of duty.'* 

On the .subject of an amnesty. aOer approving and confirming all thatXord 
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Cunning liad promised in his Oude proclamaUon, lier majesty declares os a-d.isjs 
follows: — “ Our. clemency will be extended td_idl offenders, save and except 
those who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the 
ninrder of British subjects. AVith regard to sucli, the demands of justice forbid 
the -exercise of mercy. To those who have willingly given an .asylum to 
m\irderers, knowing them to be such, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but 
iu appoitioning the penalty due to sxich persons, full consideration will be 
given to any circumstances under which they have been induced to throw off 
their allegiance; .and hirge indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may 
appear to have originated in too credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by. designing men. To all otbers in arms against the government 
we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion' of all offence 
.against ourselve.s, our crown, and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful jiumuits. It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply mtb these conditions 
before the 1st day of Jnnuaiy next. by the blessing of Providence, 

internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industr}' of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its government for the benefft of all our subjects 
therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our. 
security, anil in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in autliority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to produce .a strong impression, 
particularly* on tho.so who, having taken part in the mutiny merely because 
they itnagined that it wa-s destined to triumph, must have been anxious, now 
when they* saw it doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On the 
other hand, those of the le.ader3 wlio still held out, cither because they* could 
not stoop to the humiliation of .accepting pardon, or because they* had been 
guilty’ of atrocities which placed them beyond the re.ach of mercy, naturally 
eraployeil every means in their power to throw discredit on the prochamation, 
and tints check the threatened desertion of their followers. . The most singular TLeB«cim 
attempt of this kind was made by* the Begum of Oude, who, acting in the n.ame 
of her son, whom she had induced the rebels of that province to recognize as 
their sowrcigivlssuetl a 'formal answer to the proclamation, and dissecting it 
paragraph by paragraph, laboured to show that no dependence could be phaced 
on any of the promises contained in it Asa specimen of the kind of rea.soning 
employed, and of the delusions and grievances which prob.ably originated and 
certainly’ fostered the mutiny’, the following criticism on the portion of the 
proclamation which refers to religion, Ls not unworthy of quotation: — “In the 
proclamation,” says the begum, a bigoted Mahometan, “ it is written that the 
Christian religion is true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, and ih.at 
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A D j «3 tlio laws will be observed towanli nil. Wliat has llie administration of 
justice to do wjtli the truth or fulscliood of n religion? That religion is truo 
which iieknowledgos one God and know's no other. Where tlicre ate three 
gods in a religion, neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos — nay, not even Jews, 
sun-worshippers or lire-woraIiipi>ers— can believe it to l>e true. To eat pigs and 
drink wine, to bile greased cartridges, ami to mix pigs’ fat with Hour and 
sweetmeats, to destroy Hindoo and Miwsuim.aii temples on pretenee of mnkiiig 
roads, to build churches, to send clergj'iiicn into the streets and alleys to preach 
the Christian religion, to institute English schools, and pay people a monthly 
stipend for learning the English sciences, while the places of worship of Hindoos 
and Mu'wulmans are to this day entirely neglected, witli all thw. how can the 
people believe that religion will not bo interfered witli? The rebellion began 
with religloti, and for it millions of men have been killetl. Let not our subjects 
be deceived , lliousamU were dcprivtsl of Ihcir religion in the north-west, and 
thousands were hanged rntlier tlian abandon their religion." 

Tiio conunander-in-chicf. now nusc<l to the peerage with the title of Lord 
j{, Jim ceremony of reading the (picen’s proclamation, 
ciosssckI the Ganges at Allahabad «ni the 2d of N’oveml'cr, 1858, and proceedetl 
northwanl to join hU hcad-«iuatt<w at Pvrtabgliur, a town of Oude, aboflt 
twenty-live miles distant. It would be a misnomer to speak of Ids subsequent 
operations ns a campaign, for tlic rebels no longer kept the Held, and were able 
to do no more than keep up a desultory warfare, confined mostly to the districts 
where refriictory chiefs, trusting U* the slrcngtli of their forts or thc.number of 
tiieir retainer!), htill kept up a show of resistance. The nature of tlio task still 
to be pci formed may be inferred from n proclainnlion which had heen ivsucd on 
the 20th of October, in which the commandcr'in-chicf announced to tlie inha- 
bitants of Oude tliat he wa.s coming “to enforco the law.” " In order to effect 
this without danger to life and property, resistance must cease on the p.irt of 
the people. TIio most exact discipline will be preserved in the camps nud on 
tbo mareb, and avbere there is no resistance, bouses and crops will be spared, 
and no plundering allowed in Hie towns and villages. But wherever there is 
resistance, or even a single shot fired against the troops. Hie inhabitants must 
expect to incur tiie fate they have brought on themselves. Their houses will 
be plundered and their villages biirneiL This proclamation includes all ranks 
of the people, from the talookdars to the poorest rytiLs The commander-in- 
ebief invites all the well-disposed to remain in their towns and villages, wheie 
they will be sure of Ids protection against all violence " 

Preceded by this ptoclanxation, and the far more important one issued by 
the queen, Lord Oyde commenced his first direct attempt at pacification witli 
the Kajjih of Amethie, svho i>ossessed, like most of the Oude chiefs, a mud fort 
in the midst of jungle, and was reported to be at the head of a force 
estimated at 20,000 men, with a laigc number of guns. There would not have 
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been randi difficulty in knocking the place about bis ears and putting ins a-p isis 
rabble force to flight, but as this might have cost many Britisii lives, and 
pacification was now the order of the day, communications had been opened 
with the raiah, and a day bad been fixed on which he was to declare for or s^rrenderof 

•1 ' ^ ^ tlie diier of 

against surrender. On the 9th of November, when the force was within three Ametiue. 
miles of Ametbie, tlie outposts con^derably in advance were fired upon, and 
the grass-cutters rushed back, shouting “Tlie enemy!” It was a false alarm, 
for in the evening a messenger arrived from the rajah to express regi-et 
for the firing, and account for it by representing that it had been done 
without his orders by the sepej-s, whom be was unable to control. He would 
willingly, lie said, make bis submission, and surrender all bis guns, but his 
power over the troops was limited to his own infantiy. Lord Clyde, not 
satisfied with the explanation, left tlie rajah the alternative of suixender or 
bombardment on the following day. Tliis alternative at once decided the 
wily chief, who stole out of his fort during the night, and sent word that he 
would next morning enter the camp. He did so, and thus secured the safety 
of his person and his property, though there could be no doubt that he Jind 
played a trick. After bis departnre, doubtless by previous concert, tlie sepoys 
had marched off. and wlien tlie fort was entered, it was found to contain only 
about 8000 matchlock-men, the rajali’s own retainers, and’ a few old guns, 
instead of the thirty which he was known to possess, and was bound to 
fcUTrender. Several of those missing were afterwards found bidden in the 
jungle. ^ 

Having dismantled the fort and cleared the jungle as far ns possible, Lord aptoreof 
Clyde proceeded in the direction of Slmnfcerpoor, another mud fort of vaunted pow. 
strength, belonging to a powerful chief of the name of Bene Madhoo, who was 
reported to h.ave added to his troops by receiving the fugitive sepo 3 *s from 
Ametbie. During the march a vakeel arrived from the chief, asking what 
terms would be given. The answer w'as, that bis excellency wo\dd not treat 
with a rebel, but that clemency might be expected on siurender. Shortly after- 
wards a characteristic letter was received, not from Bene iladhoo himself, but 
bis son, who wrote as follows: — “If the government will continue the settle- 
ment with me, I will turn out mj' father. He is on the part of Brijeis Kuddr 
(the puppet-kiiig), but I am loyal to the British government, and I do not 
^visb to be ruined for my father's sake.” Tlie obvious design of this propos.nl, 
probably- concocted between the father and the son, was to allow the former to 
continue in liis rebellion, and at the same time elude the forfeiture, which 
■would deprive the latter of the succession to his estates. No notice therefore 
w.ns taken of it, and the march upon Shunkerpoor was continued. On the 
loth the force with Lortl Clyde arrived at Pechwarra, three miles soutii-cast 
of Bene Madhoo\s stronghold, while a separate detachment under Sir Hope 
Grant moved upon it from the north-west by the Boy Kareilly road. Tlie wilv 
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AD 1S5S rebel chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in, outwitted his assailants, and 
moved off in. the dark with all his troops, guns, treasure, and baggage. In the 
morning, when the*foit and entrenched camp were entered, only a few old 
men, priests, and fakirs, some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant were found. 
Bene Madhoo, when next heai*d of was at a place called Poorwa, from which, 
• with strange effrontery, he sent n vakeel to ask what terms he might now 
expect. * 

Pursuit of After the evacuation of Shunkerpoor, the force which had been combined 

Hens Jtad ‘ 3 i 

hoo. chief for the purposB of moving upon it was broken up. Sir Hope Grant pioceeded 
^huioier- acfoss tlie Gc^a into the Gorruckpnor district, and a detachment 

from Lucknow moved eastward in the direction of Fyzabad, while Colonel Eve- 
lagb, at the bead of another detachment, was instructed to follow Bene Madhoo, 
and not lose sight of him for a moment Lord Clyde, keeping the same object 
in view, reached Roy Bareilly on the 20th of November, and starting again on 
the following day, crossed the Sye at Keenpoor. On the 22d Bene Madhoo 
was reported to bo at Doundeakira, a place situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about twenty-eight miles SSE of Cawnpoor, and belonging to a 
zemindar of the name of Bam Bux, who liad acquired an infamous notoriety 
by the murder of several of the Cawnpoor fu^tivea Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to bring the rebels to bay, 
and make their escape impossible, but though an encounter did take place, and 
Bam Bux’s stronghold was captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Beno 
Madhoo had again disappeared with most of his troops and all his treasure. 
For some days nothing was heard ef his movements, and Lord Clyde made 
several marches which brought him to the vicinity of Lucknow. Hero 
Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw doing good service in the' Punjab, 
Ii.ad become chief commissioner in the room of Sir James Outram, who bad 
been called to a seat in the governor-general's council. 'Under him tlie 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, numerous chiefs 
daily coming in to take advantage of the amnesty offered by the queen’s 
proclamation. 

VnoreiMnu halt of sevcml days, during which the force had encamped at Bunnee, 

riie Cawnpoorroad, Lord Clyde again took the field, and marched north-enst 
wciPM. about twenty miles to Newabgunge, on the road to Fyzabad. Here on the Ctl* of 
December tidings were obtained of Bene Madhoo, who was reported by the 
spies to be not more than twenty miles off, at a place on tbe Gogra,- called 
BejTam GhaL Thither accordingly a foi'ced march was made, while I^rd 
Clyde himself, leaving tbe infantry in diarge of Brigadier Horseford, pushed on 
^ fur the ghat at full gallop with a body of cav.-ilry and four Iiorse-artiller>’ guns. 
It was only to experience the old disappointment. Bene Madhoo with his rebels 
bad just crossed and taken all the boats along with him. . After halting on the 
4 th for the infantry, and leaving a detachment at Bejmm Gliat to protect the 
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^Dis:8 eighteen guns fell into our hands. In the meantime, Brigadier Rowcroft 
~ attacked Toolosepoor on the 23d December, driving Bala Ro'W from that point 
iteTou in to the foot of the mountain^ and taking two guns Sir Hope Grant was 
° alarmed about his flank being turned to ttie eastward, and to the north of 
Gorruckpoor. Acting according to his instructions, and with great judgment, 
Jie made that point absolutely safe before renewing his attack on Bala Row. 
Tliat being done, he advance<l through the jungles on that leader, and took 
fifteen guns from him, almost without the show of resistance on the part of the 
rebels, the latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the adjacent hills, and Bala 
Row fleeing into the interior, as the Hana his brother had done before him. 
Thus has tlie contest in Oude been brought to an end, and the resistance of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her majesty’s 
troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards the misguided enemy.” 

The rebels of Oude having thus been foixied to quit the field and hide them- 
selves in the pestilential morasses of Nepaul, where a vengeance not less certain 
nor leas fatal than that of the srvord would inevitably overtake them, the 
mutiny was virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, that perfect tranquillity 
had not been restored. In several districts bands of rebels kept vip at least a 
show of resistance, and by the lapidity and dexterity of their movements 
gave infinite trouble to the various detachments sent out against them. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the task of dispersing them, though difficult, 
would ere long be effectually accomplished, and it was therefore resolved by 
the authorities, both at home and in India, to assume the complete suppression 
of the mutiny as an accomplished flict, and attest it by some form of public 
^ acknowledgment. At home this acknowledgment was made in a manner 
timuppre*. becoming a Christian nation, by the appointment of a day of special “thanks- 
rnTtiny. giving to Almighty God for the constant and signal successes obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of the force serving in India, whereby 
the late sangninaty’ mutiny and rebellion which bad broken out in that country 
liath been effectually suppressed, and the blessings of tranquillity, order, and 
peace are restored to lier majesty’s subjects in the East *’ In India, w’here the 
difference of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledgment 
impracticable, it was deemetl expedient to adopt a less solemn and more osten- 
tatious procedure, which, while it proclaimed leniency toward those who had 
incurred the guilt of rebellion, prodded they returned forthwith to their allegi- 
ance, gave due honour and reward to those wliose fidelity had remained 
unshaken. Die King of Delhi, though he liad, in consequence of the promise 
given, escaped the capital punishment whicli he deserved, was expiating his 
crimes ns a transported convict; the Ranee of Jhansi, after the perpetration of 
a horrid massacre, had perished in battle; Tnntia Topee, who had acted as the 
right-hand man of Nana Sahib, had paid^the penalty of his treachery’ on the 
gallows, and a similar fate was awaiting Khan Baliadur Khan of Bareilly, the 
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AD — specially eulogized the Chikaree rajah for liis marked devotion to the Brilisli 
cause, in lia%dng not only home arms against th? rebels, but offered liis son as 
a hostage in order to save the life of a British officer. 

•\vonderfQi In looking back upon tlie whole course of events recorded in these volumes, 
rrosreas of it is impossible not to be struck with wonder and admiration, At &-st a small 
body of merchant adventurers, with no higlier ambition than to obtain a s.liare 
in what was known to be a lucrative trade, contribute their capital and send 
out a few ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by way of experiment. 
Some of the ships are wrecked, and others fall into the hands of enemies who 
idunder or destroy them A few ai^e mote fortunate, and return laden with 
cargoes so valuable as to compensate for other losses and stimulate to new 
exertions. For a time tbe continent of India is in a great measure oveilooked, 
and the main exertions are directed to the Persian Gulf and the spiee islands of 
the Indian Archipelago In the former direction the returns, though increased 
by the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native ships, prove 
unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch, jealousy presents insuperable 
obstacles, and the long-cherished idea of a spice trade is all but abandoned 
India now begins to atti'act more attention, and in addition to a few pLices on 
the ilalabar coast, where pepper formed the staple article of export, other 
localities are selected, particularly on the Coromandel coa'st, and northwaiils 
towards the Bay of Bengal 

Aenttuiisn Hitherto all the factories established in India were held by the most 
kudeiiuiga precatious tenure. Tire property in Ibe soil remained with the native princes, 
whose protection, though purchased by inucli fawning and many costly 
l)resentp, was not unfrequenlly withdrawn, as often ns the pillage of a factory 
lU’omised to be more profitable than its tribute. In one quarter, however, the 
teirure was of a different and more satisfactory nature. The island of Bombay, 
posses-sing tiie best harbour in India, liad passed to the British crown as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese princens who became tbe wife of Cliarles II. 
At first there was luoirr to doubt whether this acquisition was to promote or 
to damage the interests of the East Indut Coinpany. Prerogative pu'tlied to 
its utmost limits was then the favourite policy of government, which acconl- 
ingly began to exercise its new sovereignty in the East in a manner which 
seemed to set the Company's chartered privileges at nought. . Corajdaint and 
recrimination of^ course ensued, and the results threatened to be dis-astrous, 
when govei-nmeht made the happy discovery that the ])ossession of Bombay, 
instead of being a g-ain, was annually entailing a heavy loss. Tliis was one of 
tlie last evils which a court so needy and as-aricious as that of Charles II. could 
endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in concluding an arrangement by 
■which the Company entered into po3.session of Bombay with all its burdens- 
rids wn.s a new and important step in advance. Preriously they were only 
traders existing by the sufferance of the native powers; now they too wen* 
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sovereigns, nnd laying aside the abject forms of address vritU which -they had a.d — 
been accustomed to approach native princes, began to use a more dignified 
lanmiaf^e and act in a bolder spirit The profits of trade bad hitherto satisfied simssie* for 

o ^ 1 supremacy 

ihera, but they now talked ot revenue from temtory, and gave tlieir ser\’ants wuh France 
to understand that they exj)ected it to fonn an important item iu their future 
returns. The ide<a was never after lost sight o^ and the aims of tljo Company 
became visibly enlarged. Thej’ woidd no longer exist by suflerance, and began 
to familiarize their minds ^7ith the idea of conquest It was not- long before 
full scope was found for this warlike temperament Not merely liad they to 
repel aggression on the part of native nilers; but a gi*eat European power, 
which had settled on the east coast, had engaged in a vast scheme of ambition, 
which, if realized, would almost as a necessaiy consequence annihilate British 
interests in India. The collision with France thus rendered inevitable, led to 
a desperate struggle, in which, after various alternations ofsucce.ss, Fiance was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war fraught witli still more important 
consequences had commenced in another quarter. The atrocity of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta had been perpetrated, and Clive; who marched to avenge it, 
had, in return for dethroning one ruler and placing another upon tlie.throne, 
obtained for the Company an absolute control over the revenne.s of the 
immense and populous provinces 'of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with full n’gljt 
to appropriate them to thoir own use, subject only to certain stipulated 
payments. ThU grant of the dcwaimce was properly, as its name implies, only 
one of revenue, but revenue generally suffices to make its possessor master of 
all the other rights of property, and accordingly the Company acted from the 
date of the grant as if the three p'ovinces belonged to them in absolute 
sovereignt}’. The British Indian emjiire having been thus founded, continued 
to advance in the face of hostile combinations wliicli inten upted its progress, 
and at time.s even threatened its existence, tDl every power liostile to it was 
overthrouTi, and its supremacy w.is completely established. 

While pursuing the remarkable career which has just been slightly sketched, ciumsea m 
the constitution of the Company had been radically changed. Its connection uo^n'of the* 
with trade had been entirely dissolved, and its directors had been converted 
into a kind of middle men, through •'whom, but in immediate suhserrience to 
the British ministry, the govenimenl of the country ivas conducted. Tills 
anomalous form of administration, which was rather dictated hy circumstances 
than deliberatelj’^ adopted, was not entitled, and was indeed never meant to be 
pennanent. Tlie right of sovereignty had been declared by repeated acts of 
the legislature to be vested exclusively in the British crown, and it seemed 
necessarily to follow that the croAvn would sooner or later exercise this right 
in India Jn the same way as in its other dependencies. It was necessary. 

• however, owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed witli 
the utmost caution, and though the obvious tendeni^’ of all recent legislation 
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A.D — on the subject had been to increase the direct authority of the British govern- 
ment ajul diminish tiiat of the dircclon*, the linnl step of annexation liad aijl 
been taken, and \vi\s to all appearance at some distance, wlicn it n-as precipitated 
by the Sepoy Mutiny. 

It would be unfidr to lay the whole blame of thi'. fearful catasttajihe on 
lowed W the Indian government, ns then actually administered. The caa'sp.s wliicli led 
uewcUiosi^ to it had long been in operation, and were .so deeply seated, that even some of 
the ablest ludian statesmen, though they &nw and Jamented tliein, f.iilod to 
discover or suggest any cirectn.il remedy Still it must he confessed that a 
government, which was not ignorant of Iho danger, but nlUvwod itself to 
slumber over it till tlio crisis actually arrived, must have laboured under 
grave defects both in Hubstance and fomi, and we therefore cannot wonder, 
that as soon as the horror and indignation piodnce<l by the atrocities of the 
mutineers iiad subsided so far a.s to iea^e room fur Teiiection. n gentiTii 
dcaire was felt to rid the Indian government of its most striking anomalies, 
and assimil.vte its machinery as much as po&siblo to that wlijcli has so long 
stood the test of experiment at home The desired changes have accoidingly 
rxtianitm been made The ipicen now rules India in her own name, like all her other 
depemlenciea Ministers, one of whom now bears tbe name and office of 
Bccretary of state for India. are-sUictly responsible for tbe nvide in wbioh it is 
administered, The jealousies and hcai tburnings produced by the maintenance 
of two European Armies, have been set at rest by their amalgamation. The 
best talents of this country have been employed in reforming the Indian 
financial sj'&tem, and the question of patronage liaa been liappily solved, by. 
substituting qualification for family or political inthience, in ajqiointing to 
the moie important branches of tho public service. The shange policy of 
discouraging Europertn settlers ba^ been completely reversed, and liberal 
mo.Asures have been devised for the purpo-'^e of attracting Eiuopenn capital fo 
the countiy, as one of the most obviona and elFectual means of developing its 
vast tesourcea. Nor is it out of place to mention that under the new arrange- 
ments India will never again be placed at the meicy of pampered sepoy regi- 
ments. A native army cannot be dispensed with, but it will liencefoith be 
kept in its proper place as .an aiixiruiry force, cap.able of doing good sernco in 
subordinate depaitments, but too few in numbers, and composed of elements 
too heterogeneous, to admit of socli formidable combinations as were witnc.ssc(l 
during the late mutin)’. 

Such are a few of the importAui improTements which ha^•e been, or are in 
course of being introduced into tbe administration of our Indian empiie, but 
it ought to be remembereil, that in regard lo still more iinpoitant improvements, 
government is almost powerless In the_ matter of education it js mucli 
doubtless to be able to open schools and to provide them with well-qualified 
teachers, but in. selecting the subjects to be taught, government must stop 
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sliort ami exclude tlie only topics by wliich tbe Hindoo mind and heart can be ad. - 
effectually reached It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great mea.sijre last upon three-fourths of those who 
attend them. The knowledge communicated cannot find a resting-place in tbe meat in 
minds of persons whose previous beliefs consist of such monsti-ons dogmas as 
Hindooism inculcates, and whose leligious observances, entwined with the 
ordinary business of life, have become to them a second nature. The case of 
the i-emaiuing fourth of the scholars is eoinewhat different: » Their object 
probably is to obtain some of the government aj)iM>intments for which tbe 
knowledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essential qualification. They wucsudd 
accordingly pass through the whole curriciilimi, and will in due time he 
found seated at the desks of government ofiices. Tlicy have succeeded in 
their object, and are* become public servants. So far so good. They bavo 
procured a livelihood, and owe it to the educatiotr provided for tlicin at the 
public expense. But there is imfortmintcly another side to the picture, and 
when inquiry'’ is made into the prir'ate character of those men, it is too often 
found that they iiave paid dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything belter, ami belong to the cla.ss 
of liberalized Hindoos, who ape the manners and practise tlie worst vices, 
but are utter strangers to tbe virtues of European society. To this class, but 
with all its worst qualities exaggeintcd, the infumotis miscreant Nana Sahib 
belonged. 

^YLea the question is asked, In what way can the affections of tlm Hindoo 
be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed beyond jeopardy? the answer 
Is, By making hinr a ClirUtian. A common faith will give him a common 
interest, and form a b«md of union which not even violence will bo able to 
sever. During tbe late mutiny, those of tbe natives wIjO had einbrnced Cbrls- 
tiauity are understood to have remained tme to their allegiance, and it may 
reasonably be expected that in all similar cases the same course will be pursued. 

Here, liowever, the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion wbicb it would produce, would in all probability more than 
counterbalance any benefit that could be derived from it, ciad hence, a vrork on 
Avhich, more than any other, the prosperity and happiness of India depend, must 
be earned on by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
missionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have long been devoting 
them to this sacred ta.sk, and that tbe mutiny itself, by awakening attention to 
tbe real wants of India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 

■ The time is in some re.spects singularly propitious Under a native dynsisty, 
the suppression of the mutiny would have been followed by general massacre 
and devastation, and every province inwbidi tbe mutineers bad mustered in 
strength would have been converted into a desert We have used our triumph 
with moderation, and the punishments have been few compared with the number 
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A.T) - and enonnity of tlie crimes. The natives catmot fail to 'h.-ivo perceived this, 
and are acute enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, Avhieh teaches 
those who profess it to act thus generously, must be infinitely superior to their 
own barbarous and cruel superstitions. If such was the inipres.sion produced by ^ 
our leniency iu the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by the liberality displaj'ed during the late famine, when, forgetting all their 
wrongs, and listening onlj' to the cry of sufleriug humanity, the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom were seen contributing their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, in order to save millions of Hindoos from stan'ation. If the heart of 
that people be not incurably hardened, this noble return of good for evil must 
surely have softened it, and now therefore is the time to win them over, and 
induce them to exchange their monstrous and cruel siiperetitions, for the pure 
faith, which, while it prepares man for his final destiny, tames ids savage 
nature, and effectually civilizes him. The tasl: of conversion fiom heathenism 
is indeed the most difficult and delicate in which Iiuman agents are permitted 
to co-operate, and if we may judge by tbe past, nowhere encounters such 
formidable obstacles as in India. Hindooism has bound its votaries as with 
adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem as if every attempt made to break 
them only rivets them more firmly. Men eminent for piety and talents, after 
wearing out their lives in missionarj’ labours, are obbged to confess that their 
DutiMoTtha converts are few and not alwaj’S of a satisfactory description. However sanguine 
therefore, we may be, and however confident that the task will be ultimately 
accomplisbed, a long period may be expected to elapse before any ^^aibIe 
impression will be made on the great bulk of the Hindoo population Uean- 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can afford any valid 
excuse for not attempting to walk in it- A good cause must never be abandoned 
• in despair; and though some may seek a pretext for indolence, by representing 

the conversion of the Hindoo as a work wlUch the Almighty has reserved to 
himself, and will accomplish in hia orvu time Avithout human iutervention; and 
others, disdaining CA’en to use a doak for their infidelity, may ridicule the veiy 
attempt as quixotic, or stigmatize it as intoleiant — the Christian who is true to 
his vocation, and grateful for the many bleasin^ which he derives from it, will 
be more stimulated than dispirited by the obstacles threwn in his way, and 
console himself with the assurance that his work of faith and labour of love, 
however limited the measure of success granted to it, will not bo forgotten. 

To the attempts made to christianize India, it Las been objected that the 
inevitable result of their success wtrald be to destroy the British rule. The 
inhabitants made aAvare of their natural rights, and become capable of self- 
government, would throw off our yoke, and declare their independence. Un- 
questionably they would. But what then! Is it meant that for the purpose 
of perpetuating our empire in the East, we must endeavour to keep our subjects 
there in a state of semi-barbarism, and discountenance all endeavours to raise 
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them to ouv level la respect of iiitelligeuce, leligioti, and general civilization? 
The time has been when such selfish and heartless policy would have been 
looked upon with favour, but a better spirit now prevails; and the deteraiina- 
tion, as announced in the queen’s proclamation, and cordiall3' acquiesced in b}’ 
all classes of societ}', is to do justice to India, and more than compensate her for 
all the wealth she has bestowed upon ns, by fumisliing her with the means of 
rising above her present deijraded state, and attaining to the highest form of 
European civilization. Should the effect be to enable lu!r to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall liave the satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves have been 
the willing instiumentsof her emancipation; while she, even in severing the poli- 
tical ties h}’ which she is noAv bound to us, will not forget how iimch she shall 
then owe to us for the enlightened and generous policy which gradually- pre- 
pared her for freedom. Should the da^' ever come that India, in consequence 
of the development of her resources British capital, and tlie enlightenment 
of her people by British philanthropy', shall again take rank among the nations 
as an independent state, then it will not be too much to say, that the extinction 
of our Indiau empire by’ such peaceful means sheds more lustre on the British 
name than aU the other events recorded in its history’. 
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liyder. «ho Umlsgieat treasure 

lUy. defeated by Sultan htahmouiV 
Eeeibul, Raiata. 1 131 

Ben k ban, a msrau ley of Scisdiz. liL 502. 

ctefutc t and slam 503 
C^m koUM. the. at Lucknow, abetted. Ul 




Manet wsrlucTT TiesrTnra.U fi34,brt»eei 
the Irutch and luiglldi In the ilonjdy 

tVi-ilnH.1iandllrlrr.ll 2i4 . of Ouecota, 
2( 7, of Ho 6ianr +1.1 ; nf |■nrto^•ovn. 4J| , 
* ••• a 434. of bh.,lmpir, 495. of 
of I •uJ.lslnte 8U . of (brigst. 


I s ltd. brtwTjCTi Ml 

tcl. of laawve, 7C5. of Areao 
ksbad.f+t of Berg 742 r. 


3%'J 




.oiliaou.85, ufediulai«>or. 03, vfjtla 


La!^insef Oude (be, i^iobatlois of. U. 8(1 
theit elaiiDO o»*Br1tisli nretectlon. 512. 
their clalnM tbssllowoif on frivolous 
(TOUi>ds,5U. Sirl lijsblmpeyTOlunteera 
to obtaJD sjCilavtts f«,r 51r llaatinga 
oesintt 5t3. Ntatings atunipia to Justi- 
fy the iluivler of. 514, imprisooment Md 
luhunao trsacment oL 515 . tbelr nnal re- 
lease. US 

Deliar ami B-ssgal. ineorporateJ vntb Iho 
MognJ empire t 131 

tihawirr tho littofraoted to Ilwlor All by 
ibeSaJabof St^re, SL Ki 
E. A(en, or nateneamer, tbe, I llS.aoi' 
"ohraiu of Ohitznee. hla reign, I 55 . Lis 
treecbeiy to the bouse of Cbor, H, bia ex- 
pnlatan and defeat 56 
Bthrain, a Tonrloman. reigns Id Akhers 
naine.l 131: bie arro^ce and lUnmatiil, 
113. rebele and is paxlmwl. 111. 
Eeiapnor.seeiasmalionof IhegeueralorUia 
Zlt>g or, by fievarce L 295 Mege of tho 
capital of by a .'logul eblef, 301. ils iut>- 
lugalim by Anningicbe 314 
ii^lco m^ hL^irortesidore roDdlcbeny to Uio 
BcInM. .Mm , JVoissrre ny Sngat, ipsotcd. 


BETOAJt CILVL*T 

Bengal— 

Alive to tlio Import-ineeof i 315 , pmgrett 
of the Compony ub 339, extent of iraJa 
in. 333, Caitaln Ileatli'e procceihngs in • 
the buy of. 345 staW of, 5W, unJec Ad 
VenlyKhan 820; two rival tlaimabts for 
the tlirone of. 533. origin of tli' 'inarrO 
lietwevn Htirajah Dowlah and the pnsi- 
(liiicyof, 532, trcitmcntof Kainmnisliii’s 
brotiier by tii" presidency of. 833 , dila- 
tory proceedings of the iTesidiiiry of. 
Against buralali Bow lali, 535, appUiAtlim 
of Uw preswtancy of to the Trench and 
Butch fOrmiihelelT'irt to avert a cnmniun 
danger, 537. proceedingtof Kuraialilw* 

Uw ID. 537 laee C-lcuirn) a oew fom of 
government for C52 . a new revolution in, 
j nsiuctod to the council i>f 4 aloutta, Mo 
dissrusions in the ccuuril of 870 iclOth 
ami impolitic view a of the rouncll of. *74 , 
open metuto oC the presidency of wuh 
MeirCossim 875 Jteer Cosslm isiletest- 
eil and di posed by the r reeidcricy of, 67ii • 
the nabob of, conreitel into a mere pen- 
iloner by Clive, Ifll, Clive* double 
govemmentof H 283 , ahnsei coasciineot 
on ttile double government of 234 , s dreail- 
ful f^lne to, 294, reduction of the pm 
sioti of tho naboli of. 295, Hastings 
ntrit president of. 306. — — 

•••■’ ' - ’ - changes i- 


Juibelal 

IU,:...uc,e of tho Lt,, B.I.— 

Lngland Sli3 early dissvneinnS to the 
council of 363 iQe discnsslon of tlio 
Uotoliiwar in tlie councUnf 364, frivol 
oua oomplsJnte of the new members of tho 
council of 364 rashDCMasdmconsiAtmcy 
of the new members of the ceunul of 365 . 
the conduct of the niw members of the 
council of m regard to relati.ons with 
Oudb 366, the council of. dirMcd into 
two hostile eampA Sto, banaony vaJnly 
recommeiidwl to ilia meishera of the 

SWttV'fiaV&fiJ’SI 

|sv« Heali’iat II orres) the loveniinent 
of. declhte ibrir arrroLstlOD of tiia Ua- 

— ,. -o-.ij,pr,iYal endierere 

■' *1 lecount 


eounell V/. 
ere of the B, 




. •ftkm?r7lwSj»ot 537, tusurr^i'oi. 
at. prmoheil l>y lliellnes, S39. ebaineful 
(n-aunrnt of the inoUior of the rajah of, 
539. yeiwlve TesLUnureoC the talaWtenta 
of to 4 ssatl in, lil eepoy muttoy at, 
591, eupprenH u D of the snutiny at, £98, 
aarwl to iharraototionandeiweii of Gtuo- 
ral NefU, ejg 

ThneNIne Itajah Of TTIwnr Id izy 

Bene Ma-IiuMi apowprfaJebkCdrlven front 

hlaf>wtbyla>nl<IyilB,iiL6<9, Mirtultof. 
pyLntd<1yla.7iitL 

BviiA«kb JtauL Lie ctslms on Tanlore ii 
5 3, hie claims ms She of Arc-.a 
564 ■ ezwml hy ItnrkA SiA 
Bengal tlie pravhlenry of. I 13. rwoJt In. 
against Akber anl fta auMiraiiilnii. L32 
Incorrsn^lwlUi^Sto^rRipIre. lit. 
foumlotkiaot tba kAto Imllis l^iianya 

I^UwKb pnvihKcacibtaiiieilliyIle 

sss’sagsxsssjs 


iindhiir, 4u9, affaira In. 410, iLssi 

to the luprone enuncU of, ahnnt th 

letting of 1*11 1, 411. eztraordmarr pri^ 
caedlncB in the coiiaeilof— two gntemora- 
ceneral 421 -, aeparate agirtin<.nl «! the 
pivonimeoe of. with the Nabob nf Arrot, 
eJS, the govrramvnt of exact the inrity 
of ryzabo,! from Aeotf ul Bawlah. £33. 
the gTiTemment of enileavour to tocnase 
toe revenue of, by a house tax liL ii, 
mutiny among the sepojw of J£7; break 
tog out of the great mutiny Among the 
aeiioya nC £53 (see Orpoyc, 3f ulvaul 
Bentuick, Lord tVilLam govemor of Ttad- 
rfts.ii 613, reraUei £34. put forward at 
enndidAteforther,l11ceof Oovc-mor gen ml 
of Inlia, lA 129, iprointe.1 govemor- 
pewwwl, Vi . Vox psJnry ol TvVreuiVivnFi.t. 
i'lS, Lis oricron tho subject of to«A. 
193, other Lnnncial arrungiments of hi*. 
195; Lis lullaiiU refurms, 199 atwllelies 
suttee, IM. new regulations of hi* to se- 
cure the rights of coiivorta from Ei^- 
inmlsmloChn*tlonity.200 atesiiicoinniu- 
nicatiun wltli fndui drst tried during hi* 
a.Ualnlatration. 200. hisailii Inlstmtioa in 
rcIaUoa tosllled slated 210. bis •lueslls- 
fartloo with thoEajahof l)clh6!12. Lla 

rollcyncapllngfhale, 214. hlsp-dlcyl" n>- 

giTd tothe hlairatla states. 219, WspoU,.y 
to regard to the Itofpoot siale% 22.'. tui 
treaties with iiiilepei).lcnt stalea S.7. his 
tourvhwwith ItuDj.-ci Bing. 228; hii re- 
signation of the govemor-geiii inkh'P. and 
rtivntaof his a-lDilinstratlon, 249 , •juestluu 
Ecnir tiegoiIStoJ' with the rajah of, IL 
441 . l-ruieh Kluttous with, 826. 
Berhnnipoor. mutiny of tlio sipoys at, 
injudictoui Dienns used to lupprcr* it, iti- 
IteTOSilolte. Inteiesting aneednte of. U- 615 




CAMPBELli 
CamphcD. Sir OoLn. — 

111 070. hit operatiOTis ajalnst tacknoTf, 
£71 ; op«c>a the caoi^ien agmast Uw rebel! 
la ^tUcund. 670 , cow Lord Clyde, he re- 
nevi operations In Oude ajidast tbe 
rebels, his proclAmatioa 600 ; atMClri and 
dismantles tba (ortot the HajahotAniB- 
thio, 033 , destroys tbn fort of fahunkerpoor 
bilonpn? to liene JHadboo. 6!13 , his pur- 
suit of Bene Madlioo, ‘W. hJsBQbsermiail 
operations a^lnst the rebels described in 
biadcspatch 70L 

Campbell. Col<jtu:l Donald, hit operatloua 
•Tiiinst TTider All, U. 3 j 7: at SUnsalore, 
520 ; In Cuttack, 7or : at iKlhi. 620, 623 
Camide, bis atomic theory and pby^lcalLUT 
Canal, the. construct^ by Feroae, 1 92 
Candahor. errlral ot a Derslitn ambassador 
ah Id. 300, occupatnn of, by the British 
expedition to Afghanistan. 331: Sbah 
Sbujuh s reception at, 355 ; conspiracy lo. 
against the hrea of Luropwos, S70, state 
olafialTsat afterthe Cabool disaster, i3^t 
defe-tt of the Afghans at. 438; General 
DJphlnstonet order to delirer It up dis- 
regarded by General Kott and itajog 
lUwUnson. 439 ; preparations for the de- 
fence of. byCWneralAOtt, 433, an Afghan 
attempt to take it by stratagera frustrated, 

CaO'lelih.opcratloDtof the British lo. Id. 93. 
Caoiambncldr, Major Plxon'a description of 
the eroun,! around the Brttiih camp at, 
11. 603. 

Cannlor, Lord, GoTeriior-emcral of India, 
iU 3^, Olden the disbuidmg of the 
tnutiQcer sepoys at Bamckpoor, Sel, his 
prndamatioD respecting the sepoy mutinf, 
s03; djsarsTsSlr Colnn's proctamatioa. 
6‘.>9 , hi< nrocUmatioD on the eapctue ot 
Delhi, 62i, bis proelamatloo inteoded to 
be used on the capture of Lockno*. 663, 
his procLiQiatios denounced by l.erd 
BiJeaWough In his despatch. 631, Indig- 
nation of him sod hts frieade on tbs re- 
emlonot LoplLUeuborougha detuotch, 
693: bU proelamitlOD Bodifled before 
puUUboL C33 

Ciuimne. Sir., appointed Gorereor geaeal 
ot inoia. and resigns, ill 133 
Csoning, Cuptain. sent on a miss oa to 
rAiigooo, lu. 133 
Canouge, the rulos of, L 47 
UantootthacasooMarebtiontoMr Hast- 
ings, IL 334 

Cape ot OooV Bepe, douHed by Dllz. 1 
153 . ptocsoiUr<s at, hstwcsii the French 
amlhji^li, b 501 

CapiU. the founder ot the atheistio branch 
ot tbs dankhyaiicbool of philosophy U.119. 
Capper, Uolonrl, his suspension, fl MO 
Canogoly, capture of, by Captain Darla, ii, 
480. 

Carlgat, the hatUe of, 11 60Z 
Can^chael SeritanC, one of the explosion 
party at Delbi, kUletl. ik CD 
Cumae. Sir James, govennir Of Somtay. 

deposes the Rajah vf Bombay, ill Suh 
Canae, UaVir.auumestheenmmaDdottha 
Bntisb army In India, L 761 : his troops 
bocome mutinous, 67 b, receirci presents 
enDtrtryto coienant, £30, m the conned 
of Bombay, U. 447 ; ijutms with Colonel 
Lgertoii onapoint of etir|iiette, 413; his 
cowanlly conduct in the expeilition to 
Voonab, 442 -. ilimnlieed the terrlce, 45L 
Catnatls the, bnundarles and physical fea- 
tures of L 423; the StahisCUs brought 
into, 432 . state of alTalrs in. 524 , Soid 
arringcmcnt respecting, by Lonl Mom- 
tiigton, IL ni : claimauts to the throne 
of . Aieetn u Itewlab moilo nabob of, 723. 
Camor, cspltuUllou of, to the Uumpaigr, li. 
Carpenter, Colonel ill 13. 

Corrical. the tiaral esgastr&ent at. betireen 
Ailmiral I'ocncke and Count d'Ach6r L 
6W : capture of, by thpUin Monson. 632 
CanikeU. the Uimloa go>l ot war. 11.38. 
CaruUIp-t the greawd, used by the sepoys 
sa a piwteil for disobeillence. ill 5511 
Cartwright, Colonel sttempu to rwtore 
discipline sniong llie Ihninil mutineers; 
appointed to liurmah. liL 15S. 

Coahmere. Akbrr'a campaign In. and con 
tpiratof, L 135*. failure ot Runjeet Bings 


Caslm. MahomoL Inraitct TiuUa, I 40, his 

ra lc»ts.4(J. einguUr rerence laker - 
•y a daughter of the Rajah of B 
maswiVoil.41. 

Caspian hca, erronnwit ootlaos of the 
liana rorpectlcg, L 37. 


INDEX.’ 


CasUcreagh. Lonl. proposm thl 
tionsenntalnlns Uieleaiing|>.o»~o»>v. 
the new charter of the Last iDilia Oom- 

Captain, sent to Jawad, ill t3 
Osrendisb, bir TbonBB his toyage to tha 
Ktraics ot ktagalhaene, amt the FBodc, l 
203 , Ws letter to Lord Uudson, J09 _ 
Cawnpoor, the posiU<»> of t>lr Henry IVbeet- 


Sahib. 697. hoirtJ epectocle presenteato 
Harelocka troops on their entering. 637, 
Uarelochat Munwilwar secelreoalarrowia 
hews firai. 642 . General Windham Ihreat- 
eoed in, by the rcbeb. attacks them and 
Is defeated: Sir Colin CompbeU inarches 
to his aid, 664 . Sir Cnim Cam pbeU aUacks 
and ronU the rebels at. 667 
Cay, Captain, loses bUlifastKarlee;li 419 
Ccnsanhip^"'* ‘•* 


ClialnS3li.id IQS 

Cbalraeri. Colonel bu operations against 
VailooTambt II 835. suspended. 841 
Chanberlatn. Brigadier Nenlle. id. 610 
Cbsmber^ 8ir Charles Uaroourt, nidge of 
the eupRina court ot Bengal hi zOL 
Cbauoplom ColoneL defeats the RohillM, iL 
327: sppwted toOndelnhlr Middleton's 
pUeo, 3o5 

CbaoJ Beeby. her beroitni. i 138 
Chia<lvtbeloil6(,t^en by Colonel Adams. 
Ul«3 

Cbaodcmagore. dies prepares to attack 
but laptsecDteil by th« Sahnbof Bengal. 
I 5£i,thed«foncesof.563; Ctireadsancet 
sgaifist and cepturrs. 564 


lit, b7s dealings with William ralmer f. 

C^traCamSakltolab ill 19.33 
Charbagb Bridge, the. lUrelocks conflict 
with the muuneeis at. lit 653. 

Charitur. braeely defended by Captain 
Codiinj^^; eraeuated. iiL 409, bunieil 

C^les I , King, grants * crown bcenso (O 
rlral tradera to the luiet India Company. 
L267, buystbeCompany'spepperon credit 
and Mils It lor ready money. 373 
Charter of tbe East India C^paoy. i 331 , 
a new, granted by Charles 1 1 ,311; anew, 
ETtnM by WUllw 111 , S55; renewed by 
George ILL. U 1 

Cfaeetoo. a celebrated nndaree leader, his 
early fortunes, hi 47. sets in nnioo with 
Kureem Khan. 49: Us dam. 50. bn lo- 
roads on hunit, 50; enmity between him 
and Kureem Khan prerents umtod action, 
79, parsCDt ol UiD by Blr John Malcolm, 
and dlsperrim of hb diirru. 81. 

Chclas, 11 Sit 
ChemUi^, limdoo. IL 126- 
CbCD Busreia. strange story of. U 335, 
Cheyte fiing. BrtUili relations with, fi.531: 
exactiosia froo. 533. made a prisoner to 
his palace to Hastings. 536. reerue and 
eKapeof. 537, carries with him all bistrea- 
suros, 539 

Cldlombnira, fakhse of Ooote's attempt on. 


Li 489 
.jlM Slr 
oftheD 


ov uie un laaia vonuyany. C 341: hU un- 
acTupulouseondnct. 315. hispnwerlciisneas. 
317 . his depnsKton before parliament at 
to the 4ll<«M bribery of the £art India 
tVitupany 30 

Ouidreii. rllmtoa, the nofaraanhlo influ- 
enca to which they are subjected, b-SOO. 

CMliiamralik tbe tntUo of, lu. £3. 

Chiun, MalxnneJ Tngblaks projeetof «u1» 
doing, L gi, theatteipptof the Bast India 
company to fotm a tende with. 3H. 

Oiingieput an-1 Corelong. nepml'" - ' 


attempts on. U&. 

Chliiagbatl Bw the. bi S4 
Chlshuhn. IJeutenacC. bis death, UL 63. 


Chittagong, fogitires from Arsean settle in, 
111133, marauders followed by lie Bur- 
mese, enter, 183 ; the Burmese claim the 
emit:rant3whobare8ettleillii,134,iaTadfd 
by the Burmese, 147. 

Chittanyas, the, tbeirtcnels. fl 73 
CWttaiet, Coote captm^ 1 O 
Chittoor, attacked by Ala-n-diu, 1 93, the 
fortunes of, 83. note ; the rajah of, in prison 
at Delhi, proposal madetotdmasthe con- 
dition of his release, 83; his escape, 83. 
ChoMar,a.ii 478.i«ore. 

Cbolera, its tarsges in the British cunp m 
the year 1817. m. 78. 

Chooraman, a Jat leader. 1 l 784 
CbotA Xsgpoor, disturbances in, 111 2C8 
Cbouk the, of Dacca, L 617 
ChtmJ. anasMfigbtofl, between the Portu- 
guese and Gujent fleeu, L 138 
Cnmitlri/, a,l 4^ 

Chiutl^ Mr . oimmiasloner at Seetspoor, 
bis misplaced confidence in the rzuUtary 
police, lu 589 

Chiutianity, not chargeable with the VeDora 
mutiny, ii 815 , nniaTourable position of 
concerts to. fa Iwha. hi 200; new reguia- 
tion fa faronr of converts to, introduced 
ly hir WUMm Bentfa^, 2W, its i^uence 

Cto 
Chl_ 

on. '6 m 7 tfaiteeTty oi."ir 63 i" 

Chund Koonwur, iii 4S6 
Chnnda Sahib, his treachery, i 431. bis con- 
nection. with Bondichecry, 433 , a prisoner 
with the MahraCtas, iii, runiomed by 
Duplcix, 435. his proceedings at KJstna, 
135 . his exp^ticn against Tonjore 444 . 
at Volconda. 451, beleaguers 'Tnehmo- 
poty, 471. Major Lawrence sttempU to 
Burpriaa his ramp. 474 , fals troops aesert 
him. 477 ; triea to cSeet his escape, 477. his 
cruel fate. 479 
Chuprarl a, ill £25 

Ch'aniV Smg. a fakh ^lef hu riss uifl sue- 
eeia, iu. 27l>, hil death, 779 
Chute. C'oloarl at hlnrdas, llL 577 
Lbuttur hme, cuuses an Insuxrectioa in 
Hamreh, iii 519. 

Cirrars, ihaXonheni, theFrenchgetpossrii- 
Sion of. L 503, state of aflairs in, 510, ii. 
2)3. grant of. to tba £aat India Coa^ny, 
813, wrangemestaef tba Company as to, 
214; TBoUating conduct of the Madna 
presidency aa vx 215 , blr Hastingtf tro- 
poaai to reda the. to Iho Xiaam Ah, 5:8. 
Oarka hrajee*, ih S3. 

Cla^enns. Otuetal tent out from England 
as a memhar of tba council nt Itengaf ii. 
3t3; oppe^ to lUstmgs, 854. 4lf. 418. 
assumes tha office of gorernor general 434; 
hiadeatb, 428. 




Pass, In 3. . 

Chmste ol India, i 7, modifying causes of. 

8, beat and humidity of, 8. 

Clirc, Robert, his brave conduct and narrow 
escape at the siege ot Uevlcotta, L 488 , hia 
early life, 439, his appointment as writer, 
lib. bis constitational melancholy, 441; 
blsarcape after the siege ot Bladi^ 441; 
singular anecdote of him, 443; obtains an 
ensign's conunissioii. 412; charge of cowar- 
dice against him; its RfutaUun, 442; his 
predomfaattug qualities, 443; at the siege 
of Volconda, 157. accompanies Ihgot to 
relieve Venlocbelum, 459, bis notrovr es- 
cape on his return from Vtrdachrlum.lia. 
bUeipedicioutoTrlcbmopoIy. 460. attacks 
and captures Anot. 460 ; pursues the garri- 
son of Arcot, 461, isbeslt.gedlnARot,461t 
captures Tiinery, 4‘i7 , hlsrictniy at Arnee. 
4t 8; captures Conjeveram, 468 , his vlctorr 
at Covnypauk. 4^ ; aeeonds Mafar Law- 
rence In command ol a force to 'rnchino- 
polr, 473, has the command of aOmnon, 
475 . is fa danger at riamiaveram. 475 ex- 
pos^ to new dangers. 4T6 ; captures Cote- 
tong, 484 . captures Cbiogi^it, 185 , arrives 
at Bombay with tbe rauic of Colonel. i09 ; 
expedition to. amt capture of Ccriah, 513: 
Bri«mte<l by tbe Coiupany oommamlerof 
the expedition to Bengal 549; his letters 
to tbe Court ot Directors. 549. Uie s<iua- 
dron oiwi land force uinler bis command ; 
voyage to IVngal 550, be cnnimenc^s 
CFpereliona 551, blunilprs committed. 55?; 
eapturettlietortef bulge, resultsof the 
capture. 553; Rcorera Udimtta, 654; bU 
misunUrstamlingi with Aiimtral tt atsnn. 
654 : his attack on tl>e A abob of BcogM a ■ 
camp, 559, makes a treaty with the natob: 
his defence of it. 519 : prepares to attack 
L hm il e rnagore, but Is prevented ly thu 















ifcliWr..-, 

Uie nj^tfnlaic«, 

] la]) eM«.£U,(>huiiu nivarmifTnirnu j 
111 kU ftroup, Sn, lutritfue ranlcU 
valut tabn ta the r*<>w. S7. 1< i. ..- , 
0enl7»:tArk«<l t7Kun>U-«ikiv,hIt <Mm 
■n<> dubi. hl« nrfiiiu amneemc-nt 
wlUi VMSuUtuUA Khiuv l< <kt<«tnt | 
lirKninleeliiTw', SI, tiiiri>i((o>iiRjeRi). | 

a vhhni ba t> DUile enaBuacl«r<iA-diie/. 

, 111 * openttoR* at SerinnCMtatn, a;; 
pt* pea'ewJ'in of Kua4e« ibrv, hU tmt 
mentor fatm. S3. becoBicstNaSilinrHe/a. 
id* cntticnueffl riuA(i' af S3 ; bu 
I'roccMlin;* at Onat IlaiJr‘*ie SM. I'i« 
aikl eai>tBra of Utlta lUhpnnr. Sj, 
Ua ni«\itioB v> 3t«h>iin.S3, )jw (tm> 

qneftol UatatiK.aivlUiamtteTaaiuvah. 

‘ esl lir hits tliem S4; bit 

LnIcMc, «hleh he tna'a a» a aerar' 
kl-iiplam. S7: a eDnitpln^ aesui*v 
aiM punuhaietit of IlKooinjiuatort, Sr 
oiTthiBitlon cf tiU anup. S7. yro c Twi 

111* eoiHionu, 23i, mlhcM (NiTarvm. : , 

111 * *ar with the Slahrait.-u, i3J. dl*aa- 
«ain|nlpt antn«t Un iiahntt^ | 
Wr«.at«>l hp JtJilhan linw, "i^y, 
Mablar, ZD, bl* oou-]imt 

hi* |it> 3 «eiling* to ««' 

Ztl; Ills cniel tnvitoieut 
1, jiruclalni* an amncelT, 
b-taejt fonocl aswnal 


4^. r*imre ot ■ 

foe^U tickmrtfi# tA*-*!- Mf *')rn»«a»iW» 

vIctorTORfhJoatlvirtoNiwn «4:bl«ra£e 
aol dKaprolainnil.t'Z. T>t|«**wetahm 
from, 4H. be oheti M* owu IvlUaStlil. 
i>4, UdfreatoliBUrahallleotahoIlnnr. 
4 tvi-uUe<t tn an attack «n a Lniub 
ilrUciini'^ <X. temttaof tiie eanpa^ 
astliut, *n. bl« optobai of lIrttWi teainu 
Or*, ate) fraiiltiUnn Itiennn. tM>. bt«de«Ui. 
tlnpiLtr tmle of eDorrallnC It. ftK 
[Ipkr ilp< Klian.inlat<terof the haWdiof 
Oirle, tu* ttrr>UaUutia wvb ];,or<3 Vorn* 
waUl*. a iu 

Khan <>hol)in. brother of Ocsi it* 
bntDoL takea prtanner la Xl 
llrilrr Khan, too of Kbovrab Kbaa. 

turvs (>?• tibazro Khan, id. tl9. 
tljdcTatimV Mr frton *er 
to, a SI I dintlTOTtloii 

tbrratniol attatk on, Vp Uw Inrro 
AtStian ntwdltlon, JW : l-rocml 
I Inelof tie llrttl*h at. 4>jt. Nr Cbarir* 
\ >.»S't>‘T*ilTw«»a*«iltrvt.4vlJ; torr-niVrr'l 
to the llriluh after tboeiinerT of Meaner. 
fX 

1 Hptitotee. or llaTec, Uw vanaze of. Ij 
I Atexanilir. L 90 

I Ilrn'toan. tk4nnrL IL 

I llrptAri*. tUn tuuUnj of AL.iandiir'* angj 


Urhhali.S'rs. rtatoo? w«hln 
trmtorlcetikllbetirictibDuringttatei 
on U>a amral of leinl SlurRliishni ta tt> 
C77, lartarooe rucsrf.tlill*', Iho nro-s. 


lUma of dinnrtiiiicv* 
111 . duruiit leri Aiub'm>b'1inlnl<tntli<n, 
ir$! flm rtraei ereumuniradon wita Wl : 

iioietioii nlitol til rudiment *i to thu 
future cnrrnaornt ot. Sli the biU re* 
aiectinc the pirmninit of. SS, tie 
rrrat •rporBiuUBjr trrak* out la SSS, 
areiilrtitid <liriclrn £7 of Ltirof«in trooja 
la at the lerJAl of the Ki»r motiiir. 
US . ) n’|<«e<I rlonce In toe coremuiriie 


rirattl>Iadr»a,Kb roconciltittim Wtweeu 
Mmdi. •■■'• ■’ ■■ ■' 

fitluie. 


IliraLIin. of Jounp^or. L lO 

llmhim JlotMccIn Mina. raLere an iomrrro. 

tl-ni tn the Ittniahasalnut Akher L 131 
IJoUur. tbe^^^mnuitroiiii. of Iho ilintoo 

ludiotr. ISarou. teUe U* wifu aikt chU tron 
to tVarren llutinva. a 3ul 
Iwprrr-iJ Oalrtto'T. qnolnl. L yt. aofr 
luijir)'. Kir Uijah. ai |>li(atlnn bi famir 

of Auaeainar,bUirpIr* asn.uoljaimi 
lnsoiniilactof.9st , |>a>tlB>uh)p of. 333. 
ha hrhitTlimr lo the rear of Mr ^layVir, 
ISO; brihvd to Itfwrr hlacUiinetoinn'ohe- 
UoD. 437 ; hla t>rw an«intn>rnt ant to- 
CToaaol aalarr, 433, eiew of lawpere, an-l 
of tlM rrunrolttoe of the ilomocrf Cinu- 
tunoi rcrpKtnis Ua new aifxdstinen'. 










StWIOilED 

Mahumcil Ali - 

t.I4*onoJ.« 5a.Iior,lCoiwrRm^»K*r'i 
iieir»rr!ini«ii'«itirilh.C25:hi«<l£'fttli.ti73, 
elat^ ot UU alfilrs, 673 : accnsed of ctm's- 
tioivluiiirlUjTilipoo. 7J7 
Suhamnl liuoscfn -llinia, excites dlsonUra 
in C.uiint.tts'lcfeat. t X3i 
Uahomcil iMiof.eaUsiM In the British RCr- 
xlce, L 4'.'6 . > attempt to niin him, 
4''7;»u'j>ene>l pf alin5p3BiiDilepcn>lence. 
t be Urit bh KQ‘! 40 eii>ediUun against hioi. 
li. S12, betrsfed. 213. 

JlAlirTtsM Klian. SulUn, brother of Dost 
•Mahomeil. iiL 519 

Kahouitvt Kb&n, ago- ^ Inated 1} Ailast 
kban. 1 125. 

Stabomed iteza Khan, appointed naib 
ilewan for lieoffij, it 305 : falia uml'T sov 

E iciou, 307, tntnsiiea?aiost,liiI,«aiJehha2I 
M^tltasivaeeas, 309; hta arrest otdercl 
by the ilirectors of the Company. 309: 
cliarses njain.'t him InrwtlgatcU : freed 
from arrest, 317 ; formally ao’lhitwd, 319 ; 
restored to office. 830 , displaceil by Hast- 
inri. 430. his restontlou pereraptorilr 
ontcred br the directors, 433 
MaliKineilbnnli. plae^on the 3[oynl throne, 
i. 3 j\ ; his eonsplnwtr to limns wl the jnhe 
of tlio Bo'rds. S'lS; his eliaracter 3 <3: 
threateneil byBaJeeRao, 33S.>kfcatcd by 
h’adir Khah. 399 . hli death. «2 
MahomodbbamfsfartluCaliooL OTerlooka 
the Brlti°k eoTatmssanat, to. 4ii3 ; leeiila- 
tina of Oenerel iJi>hliutaa« to attacic, but 


— I India, 39. 

Mabemetasa, form part ot the Isbaiubinta 
of In'Ua, L 13: unnsiial combiuntlou be- 
t-nen thtm wA the lUndoos. uh hCA 
Sfahrsttw, the, the country of, L 291, var 
faetireeii the Stoyuls and. S95 : tbeiy flrit 
cratTictorrererUie MofuJa 399, at vaT 
a$aui srith the 3To^a MJ; dcrutatl’n 
committed by. 3ui , iLue ado na aaujn$, Sil7 , 


prastwolafi empire of. 491 bmshtlaw 
the Ltmacle, 431. defeicot by.lLoiuclue. 
4M : (nralo Uio Alyiont IL 221 , their war 
with Hplcr All. U9. 213: dancer aPpre' 
bnideii (rom. by the dlreetort of the Com- 
piany.^, isTvle tlinilooid.vi,^-, labla- 
rate itohilcuniL 276 : Uesleet of, agabist 
Zablta Kii^ 297; ecMion of AlJahalad 
and Corah to, 320; expedition ainmst 
M-nai All and llpUr Alt 337: ciril war 
amouc, 359 ; nemiUtlona of the Gotnhay 

K reniment with. 3i». rupture of the Uom- 
r goTemmimt wit h. 410 . CodJ ud a cam- 
ynlan Behest. tHiDcrntlaUaca with. 451; 


t.if.iAT at. AvsctlbeA. in\ , xtAtaVoaa ic- 
tween the >*lznm Bn<L C57, Don! hlomlos 
ton's nepot l.itjOQS with. 697, state ot alfatn 
arnony 749. another ^r ot the Itniish 
viih, 719, piaitlon of the army ot TSl; 
elefoat of, umicr Sdu'lia, at Amyc, 792; 
a truce with. 751 ; war with, renewed. "CJ ; 
the tmiilnation of the war with. 771; Im- 
portuit Rtultn ot tbs WM wtUx 7T2 , 
rotmlcrof two English officers ty. id 67 j 
ilr-feai of. III the fatlJe Of the bntatnMre 
IIilKTS. defeat of, at KortsaOD. So; ap- 
tureof theitnuisholiUof. SS.duitoruincus 
amotiy, at KJttoor, ITT; Bnclsh reUtious 
with. <lurmt the wluilnlstiutinn of l/uil 
l-imtinrlr.vls.defcatcilbyGottghatSlaha- 
tahioot. 441; deCcnUil at Ihinular. 493; 
rii-iroas terms Ulcteteil to Gwalior. 422 
MohUn. General Ivolt's Tlct-irj at, U 452. 
ilslaVor Iteuxmaarrtresal the ecadloCi. 
1 a 5: llydcr Ali sen U tro^ Inf-x il 222, 
nwiuest of. by Uyik-r Ail, ill. 216 ; Ilpkr 
Alls operations In. 2i>l. proceeding of 
tolooellliimherstono hi. Si 


lliipitwrstono hi. Si 
. ,xn I capture orc^oe. 
hlalti^o, gore nior of the Wan.-itius; his 
iMlJle roc-wi,-. ciiTcryn of Tlrpiwt 

— - tie occasion. 


I*jlJlorcc-T«utnof .-v V 

tl M , hualwinl cumluci 


Sir Jol IV Ui sluire In comrwlliri: 
in*.-, turn toUiiUad Ll« french iroomlt. 
0-ro . his natpro rsaiwi t-id ; sent rni a nils- 
Sion t> Itreu. raj . MDt by Lord Sttotn on 
an *nila»-y p, iv m*. ^33 the tottlc of 
aiJhUjwr, m. 77 . hli purm. t of Unttoev 


INDEX. 


Sralcolm, 6lr John,— 

Iti.Sl; amwBatTaloBer.M.nceottatlDM 
with the Pllshwa,l<i3: tennaoBered to the 
I'CBhwa >7, 103; appointed gnremnr of 
iMsbay, 199: vancnuly ouit^ L &h3; U. 
779, 80b. tet : iiL 103, m. 130 
Mslcotm s, kir John. Ei/e 0/ Xord JTatert 
C/irr, quoted. LSII. SCi SSS: SlfTeio/the 
.SflAe-^nafte BrwwpeAni quoted. U SO; 
t mtrallniiiA, qxiDled.iLlB7.6m, i^Klcak 
If Mforv a//«dM. quoted, ii. 671. 779 
AIolU. Alexander woiuidnt amotiy the. L 
31 

MaUfcaina.thestrcinct>oUo{,iiL93 attempt 
of the ltritishVscapc»ie,a^ failure. 09, 
renewnl attack on. and capture of. 100 
Idimdcrln the teime of capiraUtion, 100 
Alaloje^ fAtberothbah)^. E a.'! 

Malwoh, the conquest of. tr the fifognls. 
L 83 , atneste In. between Akber and Ikiz 
Boluvliir. L>7 

hlama t-abtk regent of Gwalior, lil. ST2. 
Mnn Mns. lUa.xb of Joudpoor. Ids context 
f n- tbs lieanUful ihiugbier of the Bana of 
Udeypoor, hi 31 

Alang^ore. besiefed by llptioo Bahlh. 11 
519, armistice hetween the EngUsb and 
Tippoo before, &4I , gnA wlolattoa ot the 
arxulsuco. 320: dictress and disappoint- 
ment of the gantsoa qf, 520. toireiiui-Ted 
to Tippoo, Sil 

Manilla, the eipeditlon ot the IMti°li to, 
U 205. 

J/oiuonL the. anhlyaisof, ii. lit 
Manser. Lieutciiant. at Bbortpnor. li. 737 
UansMhl, General, at the battle ol Cawn- 
poor. Ui. 6iii 

MscufacCarea, Ittndoo, U. 161 
3 Dp, of JuQoiooikeiK L I; Blolcny'a of In 
<ha, 3, 

Mapbos Khan, t 41S> 

MaritUne enteipriir, ot the Bortonicte, 1 
in ; of the Lopluh. 19% 224. of the Dutch. 

Uariey, General, his operations agauist tbs 
Ohnorkaa. liL IT-, the (Aiudletaua OMare 
ot hta operatioua, 13: lus yctreat aad 
tuihleBditappeannce. 13. 

Mamacei form ot, among the Ulmloo*. L 
100: mamase eostouta. 174. dlsrusung 
ttsHhi of tbo yain Id iwnwet to. 177 


ot>mt>oDsa^t»Vih« nsularMa 7^ 
MatsbiDan't 3/cmeir «/ JUrtlotk, quoteih 
dcneiiUsg the toetw prescMcil to Hare- 
Wkytouiers on enteriug Caxrnpoor. in. 

htartaNiD. Uie eaptaia ot (lie ctockailet ot 
lasa 

Martamt Row. iii. 220 
ila<MDilalB.Cbloti(Ve0>tasidnettabBhni3n 
Hawa. it 623; procee<ls ayslDstkahn^r. 
629 ; repubed as Fort drtsh, lit 1 1 , mm 
qulshrsUiebotioof talLig it, ^ 

Jlary, tbo 6t.. in col-l. demanded by the 
Xarouctn ot khdunn. Iroox Vm Liamx VltA 
Master stul serranh tbo law of. amone HId- 
doos, iLHS. • 

Mani]iralsm.i Cll.stnleof IboToitohClS. 
Colonel lorde moire* to licslece, 615. 
Omanltatnl eipt<irec>f.6IT. motiuy among 
the Laropeaii ofBcera nod men aC ii. 612 
bUtheinaUcs. lliii>hM. U 123 
Maths. U. 63. 

M3tt«r. the clew taken of Iqr tbo Vedanta 
school of phUosoi br. iL 1 13 
Slatthews, GeoeraX hie descent on Ba)ah- 
iQundroay. It SIC; npkl conquer In i-vi 
oore, 516 . bu ajdiOiiMliiiKnt at his tucccav 
til.’ ^ troops made prisoners. 

Maxnle Oiptatu. liA.. enannm'bit.hieGuns 
in llareiocli* amir. iiCClS, Cll; at the 
ChwIiAjh i«1dge, 453 

blaiiriUus. tbe; eOD(eiardat«( eXpoditlon 
STaiBst, IL 734. lorl SUnto's cxpcdirion 
ajainst, 847:caMnro ot. B44. 

Maury** IVtyrinsf GovnipAyc/rte Sai, re> 
fi-rmllA L 9 

ilawbcy, bis attaih mi Kaluan, fas 11; 

B-iper«eiI*dbrUiueral Martin lue. II 
3Litwell, Cnloneh rarloos aotUxa of. IL £92. 

. «02, uS. ei* 611. 

SlXfaskill, (.eneral kir Jobn rent in ooui- 
-i^lafan eipoditoa a/a(n>t Ictollf. tic. 


ST^KrrraA Colonel, shot lit the mutuiyof 


MIDDIXTOJ: 


inemorancliim presented to the shnK ly. 
3.’5, his riew of the coixiact of the Afghans 
towards the I'crsian's. 336, 

Sleane^ Sir CharlcsiapItrisTictorrat, ill 
4G7. 

Mecbam and Snppitt, Uectenanta. blown 
Into the air, hi 651 
AfoJJiwdfm. iL 1 

lIc<1owq General, appointed gDTCmor ot 
Jlodraa, li 537 ;infono* Tippoo of his ai>- 
pouitment, 5SS, his plan ol operations 
against Tipj-oo 599; allowa Tippoo to 
eeeape. 592 , at f4crtngsvci.tajn. 613 
Meer Alimj, minbiero/lheJvlrani ii.S23. 
SIecrCossim,lnsuegoll8tuin3xnth Mr Hoi 
w^ to ass.->£sliiate Meer dafficr, and set 
huBiip In hi* stead. L 609. his severe Eoreni- 
meut. 672, his designs agamst Ranmaraln, 
672; his qQAiTcl with the Conmny, 673, 
bis eonililauitfi. 674 : declares Inland tnde 
free. 675,1s deppsel^snA drfealed, 078 j his 

677, h 
077 

Meer Iloeseio. SOD of Steer BooEtuoi. Ill 471 
Meer lIuMeeb, dtwan of Onssa. L 525 
Sleer Joffier. an aspirant for the cabo)%hlp 
of BengaL L 571, his sotfcedents, and 
agreement with tha Company, 672 : tbo 
Oompany’s counter-agreement with, 573 ; 
the Company’* private agreement with. 
574 ; sshttol os nabob by Cliro, SSI: seated 
on tbo musBinl by Chre, 5S2, sums paid 
by him on hu acceasion, 193 . lila naWh- 
ahlp, hM character and (hfficiaticc, 645, u 
jeaicuu of Bn tish inducnce, C46. his scbonie 
for (hmisisbiag British indtirnce, G4C, hi* 
qnaml with iToydullul'. 64C: atroeiotu 
(oiyloct ef hlsson. 64B , Clive's hiterfemsea 
vnth. on Uhalf of Bamnart Id, 613. slarsiot 
attbelntelllgeDcwoftbesgmsslvedrstgns 
of the k abouof Oud*. 650 , lii* visit to Cnl 
cotta, 654. his Intrlms with th« Dutch, 
661 .scheme to dopeu Dipt anil •ckrm bleec 
Corrlm. Ct9, is deposed, impolicy ami Utter 
fniiu of the triui*.vrtton 670: rejlaoeilmi 
the musDod, 675: Ills death, tSS, eppobt 
■DCRt of his niecrssor, 6&l 
3Inr Mnijedec, a Knullbosli chief, 1.1* 
dcsib, ilL 4<iS. 

31rer Boostum, liL 461 
bSeer bins. Bhsah ot doudpoor, fal 64 
Alcerun. son of Mccr Jafiicr. his atrocious 
roQilurt 1 C49 , pretCDds to be Id (ear of 
)ilsh/e.652 attcmststomurderBoydulIuli, 
655; hi* death, 

3I«ent, a tortnidaUa cepoy mutiny at, 111 
504; procewhsci of tbs mutjieers in. 
nyysaers perpetrated by them in, 565. tlis 
inutmensof.rKapotoDelbl; their reee]r 


o.ta 


Melcmo Ivaso, a Gujerat pilot, engagdl by 
De tiona, L lU 

blewtlcant. a religious, anenusd’a himself 
as tb« lost avatar of Kail til 177. 

3'cnu, the Institutes of. I 16. IL 17 

Mevesuo, tbo I loekada Of, by the Itabih of 
fcior?. a 612. 

3 Icrta, tlio elega of. L 12C. 

MCTU.L 2 . 

Sleas-house, the. nt Lucknow, attack ot tlio 
British on.1iLCC2 

3Ietcalfe> AD. subsequently bsroriot and 




n allSan 


ii 8-. 
5 viiUi tho 


lu be'wvwo the AfgUuiB and i'vrsiia*. | rccallrd. il 3^ 


tirl Charuioa L)-. 

nreewritypl liritb-li 1 

affairs of India. ISl ; maria enveroor of 
Agrx 217. 249; mn<!i> provisional governor- 
p-UCTak 251; aJvill«hc«resfrietloavQn tbo 

,rlSS' fci'r Theorbiltis. his bouro at Lkll I 
tJundetvd I7 the rrtsU «id o-lstrery 
1 100191 on hi* erounilAlii i'ri3. Is pursiat 
of tho rel*'lii from licIhL 617 

ilv-yrtck* AriMCud 

.4nnevi-, qnoteit, i 472. 

Mliow, the relief cf. ly ili-ntral filuart, ill 

3Ilchv'V'rw‘, S'r Blwanl. reconmi’tyluj to 
tho Law. Initla Gk/mpanT by Jhirl, 'gti. Ii t 
rofnankl T?!. aUcxnsc giunU-l toh'm bi 
trs-lc to th* laiit, 213. 

SlUllh-Vuv ifr . agrtit of Jlavtlngv [n fhaV, 









llfDEX. 
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Jtusji.ua, the tort of, captured. liL 701 
iltrttiti Big the sep^ «t«> TCTcaSed Uve 
plot of the Vellore luntineeni, ii 81t>. 
MusUpba Khan, All general, 

ibUIj Bcamst liuu. t 677 „ 

Mutiny, bhaston'*, In BomUay, L S29 
lltitaiy. Keis^a'e. In LomUaf. t 3J2, lu 


alanatug progress. 332, laTe8‘4”>tioii 
sunpresslon of. 333 

Mutiny in \ dlore, 11 8Vl ; impi.Ttsslon of. 
«ll; runlshment of tbo luutonwra. 812, 
onsm of. 813: teal .susca of, 811. UhrisU 
omty not cbarBeabla mth. MS, toot the 
gorernor 17 surprise, 815; geucral alarm 
ptodiicail 17 , 8 \ii ’ 

JIutiny among the European officers and 
toenat Jlasubpatam, 11 642. at bunugaM- 
tam: itssuppression, 841; atnyderabod, ita 


Mutiny atnons the Bengal aepoya. wh' 
tobeMtloAra. lu 157. •*- - ' — 

IW), truQ catucs of. J61. 

Mutiny, thu great Sepoy, in TJengal ; inaUn 
oua spirit of the liengal »ep.iya, nuU3. 
causes of the mutlnona spirit of the Ucugal 
sepoys, 651. the mutiny occurs at a tluia 
■ wUen there is an accidental dehcicnry of 
European troops In India. 655; topnMent 
eundiicrtof rovernneut, 656, unusual com- 
UinatioDorJfshometaue and Ilinduns In 
this mutiny, 656. UieEnheld clSclo troluucd 
among the iiengM sepoys objoctlons to 
the creaeed cinrvlsea 557, the greasal 
caitn.lges employed by the sepoys as a 
pretext for disoljcdlcnoo, 657; — ■’ 




e sep<iys tlnogh 


attempts to reaeOQ them out of their 
objccunns, 668; oeert act of mutiny 
at Eerhampoor. and Inju.Olcions meaas 
used to suppress it. 608; a bnropesa 
regiment brought bom Gangooa to sup. 
prtss tbe mutuieera, 680 ; aautber act of 
mutiny at Uamtlcpoor, 6uu ; d.sbsod- 
roent of tbo wuttaoulOth natire Infautry. 
681. total iaadBciuacy of (iLsbaadmcut as a 
puBuhJsent for mutluy. 332 ; muUocua 
spirit In Oil le quellod for tbe present by 
biy Uem lArcmM, Std, lor^dfthle mu* 

ss,# 


78; treachery of the 
ButUlyandfibaMe- 
y at Keerauch. pSo, 


Meerut 

nutlusert permitted t>i eicupe frouj 
.tfserut, their ameal la Delhi. $67; tlio 
homUeatrrxhtis* of the Meerut raxitioebrs 
In Delhi. 6u7, all the satire tfocpalaDi.'Uil 
join tlie mutiny. £68; atumintef Uie mutin- 
eers to get possession of tbs lUhl maga- 
sine, 603, heroic defence of the Dnihl maga- 
HoatiyDULeBntiebtaUieis, theucouiaga 
displayed in Uomnglt up, £09, rabelUou 
regularly oiganJxed m Demi by ^0 mutln- 
eets, 570, hornMe massacre perpetrated In 
Delhi I7 the mutmeera, £71, means taken 
to a Ml tbe t'esi^tv 611 , 

blunder comsutteil In dealing vlUi the 
mutiny in Feroz^or, £73. blunder com- 
mitted at Vmb^ in dcalins snth the 
mutluy, £74; measiuea taken ui Pcshairer 
to prevent a mutiny, 67£; outbreak- at 
Attockand h'ovrshera; Qie mutineers dia- 
artaed, 576. the mutineen defeated by 
Nicholson. 577 ; mutiny In the Doab. £77, 

— ‘my at Hum-ana N ’ 

i, and Bareilly, 578; 

K|Tjys, ateaeities at E 
haupoor, 579; mutiny 

mutiny wJhansl.homblo . 

mutiny at AgiA 682, mutiny at Alkihabad, 
£33, mutiny in Ltuucs. £84' mutiny in 
Oude. SS5, rismg In Oude. 587: defeat of 
the Oudu mutineers, 63S,'rlsmg of the 
Lucknow mob, 633. outhreak at Scetapoor. 
5S9.aAi!>citoP*rottrs.tedbytbe5ntttln»ra 
near Aumngiilait £83. rreeceilinga of the 
niuUnecrs at fyubad, 590. maSKicraperir' 
trated at Bcguaigiince, 500, pertlouacoiiU- 
tionofLucknow, 5‘'uTflCOLadn/>if);mutlBy 
at Cawniioor. 533 (see Cainipooil; goveto- 
montmeasunsiu refereoeeto thcmutiny, 
6J7. prernrationa forthe recovery of Delhi 
trom the muUnseta. 593 fee® Delhi); aitge 
of Delhi, its capture from the mutinceis, 
59^ the British beaieg^ by the mutineers 
ml.uiknDu . 627. HavclocVs victonts over 
tho mutiiiecrs, 632. thomutineors besiege 
Anahaud are clefested by Major Vincent 
PjFTO.ei'i, Havelock flghls lib way through 
thoinutlneerBlntaLuckiiow.643. Sir Cota 


cutoger Gciiml NVlmBiicm, but areiie- 


ButiDeeis, 57 '*; 

the mutineen at Aamebur. Di 

TlanityofAri^amlln Itobileimii. o.j, 
luiipres.'iiin of miitliiy in Centntl 
10116 * 1 . 677 , theemvemorgeoeraJarrotlaraii- 
txrm htieUttoutAtbomuUaeeta, audLonl 
lileoborouEb'k dospatcU reUtmg to the 
goverBoreenenlaprodainatlon. tSD, pro- 
clamation of her majesty in iclatiou to ttm 
nmUnj’; luenectM>;> 5 ,bii Colin CampbsUa 
iDovr Cord Uyde) Snsl occroUaua asainet 
the mutmecra to Oude. fioal snprreasiou of 
the mutiny, 6 Jd 

JIuttra. phindibed by Boltan Muhmood. i 

luzzuirer Jong opmsotbyKadir Jung. < 
4 I(>. U (owed OM cusn-ndeni, 44 S, prev 
chilmed sobtnhdar by tbo FVtnch. 453 , 
eonfen Vstcoslve pm-'crs cm Duplelx: 18 
slain, 453 

Mynirc, the. fii--yajee‘a expedition bite, i £ 00 . 
troops airice troui, lo tbe CarnaUs te anl 
tbe Freucli. 833 . defeat of a BiftLsh forco 
111 . CS 3 , tie uc^« wtlclr onlTe from, 
desert. 635 ; Jlydcr All’s tivt to the copltal 
of. 11 221 : Invadeil tgr the hUhntlas 224 ; 
gnob of. to tbe Company teSizam All, 
ibd; ealueenhoilanoROf cm thedefcutaiid 
desdh of rippon.conmiusiODets aeot fur 
Cben^ulatiuuor. 707 , tlieporUUoo treaty 
of 708 . ivsioratlon of tbo cd-ldmaaty to, 
7 i»; extent cd tho leslosed teMdnm td. 
7 U: tenon by which It ms to b^cH. 711 . 
erepnaeit cesmoo Of * portion of, to Die 
I’elt&mt, 713 . <biitifrhance< in. ill 3 & 8 . Urn 
rajah of, eounrtcd Into a 


N- 

Nt,Ur Shah, tbe ylso of au-l instson of 
India by. I S9S: defuata tbe Moguls and 
3»^^<lei<anure from Delhi. 

Nia^te. UmtenpteofcaptnrodbySuItan 
h’agaa, tbe,orftkira. U C$ 

‘ oPld^’M?cSor^\Sk!?r' arrti^liT^, 
murder of U>« Itejob of. Ara iMlilb made 
nlah. 08 ; state of the IMUab at. 70 ; 
ufoln of. 89 , attempt of the l-oMnato 
reach, fnistiat^ 90 annexatlonot to tho 
brttiah dosainteua 54t. 

■^uSul IJ® JJotn'ty grenadier int- 
Naira, the. di^stingbxHtaof n 177. single 
onlerofsnccessKin ainODg. 178 trueebar- 
astec nl. ecvvcktreaViaeat. vd, by tVriii 

AH 243. large eontrlbutlons Icvlul from, 
liy Hyiler. 2ft 

Nana Furiiavese, a Mabtalte minister, 
carrfn off the widow of Nanain Uow, 11 
358. In oesDllaUnn with General CokUrd. 
454, olber n-lcreucee to. 450. 46^ 460, 669, 
713. 741 

Kona SaMb, who he was. (it 8S7, dteertatlia 

niutmarn fnun their porpow of going to 

Delhi, and bike* them lotoblaownaemcc, 
£34. Iwmege* Cawnpoer, JO* «r Uetuj 
tVheeler capPulstes h\ 59C, bis treachery 
towanU tbe ruropcaan. and fttcndtles per- 

PelnUed on them by him. ted eiiraiDps at 

Maliatajpoor, 633 ; defeutot by flarelock 

at Jtahanipoor. 6^. attackodby dicGoiiri 

3 hca at Dankeo and driven Umugb f 

tte immdor i>t the 6iU> sect. U 78, 
Us leiuliDg tenets 73 

Nartcr. General hir ditrlc* Jamce, Lonl 
EUenborim^'s invtmcUnoa to. icspcctiag 
the Aniran of Bdnde, lit bis report 
to Lord KUenhorongb tespecUng the 
A meers, 402. tea letter to the Ameers, 4t>3, 
his espuUtion egiliHt Emaumchur. 405. 
adviHiee»iminU)aciahwil.4U>:drclinonus 
to Uie choKeOt rnadete llyiletabait 4u7 
hia victory at Hcmiee, 4C7, bla victory at 
DuhWgib hlacaptu^of Ui»!tkoto. 47U. 


Ill 523; hia welcome from the Diilu of 
tVfUIngten on his return to England, aod 

death, 523 

NajiiET, Brigadier, at the sitgeol LUeVnow, 
uniler btr Uolin Campbell, hi 072 
Nurratn Eaw, the tnurJcT of. 1 236; tha 
willow of. carnal off by Nana rumai ise, 
XA. 

Kasii n-diji,Sultaao{Dclbi.S tO.Mahabits. 


pul down, ht2C3 
KatlteaUteaotltKUii.1 12. 

Naval hii^klc, Capialu reel's, lit £57, £09. 
Navi^tion. the progress of theiutof. I 49 
Naylor, Slr.hUunrrtsonnicntbybtfLljjiiii 
Impey. U. 430. 

Nazir Jung, at the head of a large army, I 
440 , obtains possession of Jluzzulfer Jung. 
447j warned l>y Major Lawrence, 443; 
aiwosal from Ina stupor when too tile ; is 
aiLxiuusteduit tbe Carnatic, 449. hisdcatli. 
Nadr-nd-din, Nsteh of OmK liL2!3 
Nearebus. AlexaiuUrs generat Ins vojraso 
luvmefrouilu<lia.i S3 
NeemucJi, the sepoy mutiny 111 ill 690 
Xegupsiani. tho siege and enpturo of, lythe 
British 1) 493, the Msdm ^Tcmmeiit 
cniucs It to he destrrred. 604 
Neill, Colonel, seizes the cnglruHtrivcr anil 
stoker of Che train from CalcutU to L'ance- 
giuige, and thus detains tbe tmln (or his 
sOiheis. Ill 6.8: saves Uenves and AVo- 
bshiul from tlie sepoy miitinecrw. 627. 
semis troops to the relief of Cuwnpoor. C32, 


. encroachjnents 

OB, 9: the sepoy uutuxers diiTeaictolho 
inarsbes of. iOl 

Nemrun runt, lit 68 - • 

Nesbitt Ci^onel, his Imvery at tliu stena- 


iBg rd fiiTsTidiooc M ... 

NeMflfode, Count, his lUidalmer of the pro- 
cewUegs of Const fjlmoolch nt tbe court 


.iiiiTcnUect.latnivlB.6U;hl* 

arriiai at Delhi. 615; sent In pimuitot a 
relv.) forre, which ha defeats, blTi mor- 
tali) wous W In the aevault ou Delhi, 620, 
bhi rtenth, C2S 

Nlcelia, Ocnefal Jiwpor, til 131 
NIcolls. Ccluoet.UI ^ 

Nixon Oiptaln. allntlsb delnelimeiit under, 
atailMl&lwi. Iv 236 , xk Viflj^Qti:. , aiLwr 

school Of phlJiiBprljy.'tho. 11 llC; 
CotetnVa logic, irrcoj, ajilogiBTn. lli; Ca- 


... t AU , hiS treacheroua conuui 
oju'iily leagilcs wltbilyiler All. 251 . , 
l-cr of too cotuhlneil forces, 251 ; bis Impa- 
tience precli Statc*aUitllc,S54 ,his env-ax 
(lies eud flight, 255; public reccudhatlnii 
with llyder, 250 ; j'arting between hlmsiul 
lljder, 258, uegoUatioiis with Colonel 
Smith, 260, new treaty between him and 
the Cumpatiy. 200 , grant of Myeoro to tlw 
Comi-any by, 200; miaunden-lanillng of 
tbs Ms-iras goverunient with, 47U, hia 
1 ivnch troiiinttTO.deet-ij oKtiuiedwitlitbij 
Jlndias council, 471; hia separate treaty 
with Tippoo and LonI ComwiilUii, 6S0. 
I.or(l Corn walllv revlviB an old treat y with, 
giving It Uie effect of a new, 581: ivnguu 
of tUo llrtttsil wtUi, Bgalost Ttpyoo, 6o3 . 
chBToeWr of tan troo^^ 853. lays siege to 
GoonuneondA. 610: relation* of. with iba 
Mahrallaa 657; cbUgeit to ronko lavgo 
enneesaions to tW M liiratts*, C83, Lor-l 
Idonilniton'anBgritbiUoDBwltli 684, anew 
triMity with. 085 ; fliiga of tho Krcneli bri 


portion of Mysoro ten^tory to, 709 ; Dri- 


-lieiidMb'i French troopi, C6 

ortion of Jfysoro territory , .. . 

1 relatloiiii with. 730 822. unsatUfnetory 

cSmracterof hts wlititnlstrAtinn 625; stele 
■■ till ^lOTnlnion^ liL 28 ; UriHah relations 
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bcia, lii. STS, acolumaKotiuiili^Gi-Deral 
A^sJpolO to clear tlse country towarls 
AjTtui, 670; Lonl CBontni’a Ouilerrocla- 
iii2tiijn.6S3 LordEilenbotougbartespalclj 
reapectlug Lent OiQiung’a procUnlutiua. 
Csl , tlie vartticatwiiot Ouilu, ; th« tort 
of tna Kajab of AtnetMc rlismimtlcl. CSIS , 
. fljo tort of aiiimieiiiooT attackej by tUo 
ilntisb anil eracuAteJ bytheentmy, 6^3: 
pursuit of Cvue.Mvttioo, TOO; ^ual defeat 
of Tsana bolub and bis Vrotber. 701 ; tbe 
rebela dnren out of Uudeuito tbo tuarthes 
t>lNeraal.7U2 . 

Outram. Captain. »cnt in purauit of Host 
SladLOm^ iii. 3iitl, hemLi an expedicinn 
agaliiat tbe Cluliies, Sij'* 

OulniQj, Colonel blr James, the go«mnf- 
ecnt.ral’i lustmcUon* lo. reapeclmg Ondft 
oil hlaamralinlndiafrout Persia, 
he li api>jtnleil to the cortinaiiil ot the Dina- 
poor on I Cownpoor JituIom, and thua 
RwjeneAis ttarcloek, 047 , Dina- 

poor 043 . yeuirouily wiutcs lua right In 
laronrofUaTelotlt c43, enters the Luck- 
now residency tritli Hatelock, eS5 ; hla de- 
Koriptioa of tbe offenUTe operations of 
hosiegeTs and OhT. lelt by hir 

CoUii Campbell at the Alunibagli, srhile 
he 1ST0CW.14 to the nht f of Genenl Wiml- 
haul at Cavoponr, Got . hij atLiek on tbe 
KaUer l>a$h,«71,his attack on the llooaa 
bagh.C74,udiic<.B (csnl Canning tomoilffy 
Ilia pmclamatJOD on tUa toll of Lnekiiov, 
C>4 ; called to a seat lu the enTemor-gene- 
ral’i eouBCil, TUO 

ftrerlan 1 lonniej to the Cast, the. 1 1 J1 
Onn. Colonel, repels an attack of Uplor 


rsehccA Duarte, hb bervlstn and mclaii' 
choir nta.L 173 

Padahab Ceguia o/ Oiklc, tbe, her proeeeil' 
to||t liL 2(ij ; Mat piiooner to Cangpoor, 

Paget. Sa IMvaitl, conimander in<luef, 

I vtvuon ot tba mutineers to. hi 

H: lilt reply to tbe unbneen, IGO: be 
euppmset Um aotmr. I’m; hu evUence 
retpeecicg the autittr, ICl 
Pamnaa, tba teren, u. 14S 
PubitiQgacd tculpiure, aioong the lliodoaa 

P^u^el Delhi, td 603 
Itolgbautcherty, Colonel Dumbastone’e at* 
tempt to cartnre. n. SOS 
Pslibutbrs.orltot'tljpatra.tbecapitaJ of King 
buidncottus, L 3X • • 

Palmer. Colonel, at Ohuznee, 111. tSI 
Itolucr It Ca, WiUiiuu, relations of. witU 
Chanslno La! iu. 12V . question ol U» le- 
gality of tbe loans of, to the Sfizom. 123. 
dealuigit of. mUi Cbatuloo 1^ sanctlaflol 
bytbe roTemorgenenl, 122, dealmgi of. 


^of 

-17; wpofiisig t4ffs f) 

directors and Pranlof Control. 217, 
ecedingsof tboEocnlof iVnitrolin leganl 
to. 213. nnt of manJonveLisReil agtuDst 
the directors. 219 

PaltnersMn, Lonl, laolrucls the British am- 
bo^'lor at bt. Petersburg to tlemand an 
explouatkiQ o! the doings of Itiualaa 
agentoattbecourtofl'eraia.iil 


of asjVuinirnesH'm.whkbledto 
throw of hia mlBlatry, 6») 
ralmsot India, i. Id 


Palmyra, in thu 

33. the ruins of. 33. 

Fampu t. AkbePs rietory at. 1. 123, the buttle 
of. between the Dooranees and"’- 
tsttaa, 103- 
Parkcr, Colonel, the eccentric rrocceiUngs 
of.iaOu<le,ii 339 
PoreuraiD TUpo. uL IS 
rtirratl. the consort of 8ba.U 33. 

Patiala, the^tend tclwccn tbe rajah of. and 
bis wife , UuDjeei Blag called m by the 
^tter, d 430. fidelity of toe mtiharajah of. 
to tli* Entleti gnTerumeiit at the tlr - 
the sepoy mnUnjr. liL $10. 

P“t^a tactoty of the f^topanpa at. seized. 


raton. 51aJaT,lilsxi»«*e»piMtUieCboop. 

Las, lii !h> ' 

Patronage, the -McnUwn sespeellns. In the 
new charter of the East India Cutupany, 
Ul.5 

Pattinson, Ueatensnt Tbomsa. hls distln- 
gulslied brarety lu. fo, JcacnptKm of. Mi 
reacock, the Jewelled, from ItiqiootteiUca 
throne, U. f03 

rnarce, Jlajor. IL 813 _ 

I'ecbeU, Ur, magtstrate of CUUagong, the 
letUr be Roetsetlfrom tbe Imjahof lianv- 
ree, iiL 137, his Rplr. 133 
PeilroiL 3L, the fort at Ahghur taLen from. 
11. TsiL 

reel, Captaln,eji*lLCa0aral hrignilo. hi ^7, 
bla hrarcry in tbe attack on the Shab JCu 
foef, G61, his attack on tlic measttonse. £(^ 
hlsatt^ onttie KBtcerBaBh.<K3. won 
deiful skill ofhiabngnilo In moslng largo 
Enn<i,6^; Ida death at Lneknow, 6f4 
Piul, hlr itoUit, taana the siv|N>inttoent of 
' ~ 'ect amnmitteo to Itxialni into tho af- 
..... of tbe hast In-lia Coaipany, uL 23d 
Peer hfshomrd. ill. 37) 

Peer bLiiiotBcd Jebauelr. gisnilson Ot Kn- 
merUne, tncsilet Imlia anil lays siege to 
tV»{h.I 93 

thersptnroof. hythe Crilish.lii SSd. 
assaalteilby l&cl.Amaesean>lfU«ce«rally 
ilrfcnJtd, anDesatlonot the proeince 
of, to the Dntlsli ilocolnlniu. SJ7. 
relshwAtho.t. 3*rtHcei/k/o'*<xr). Rsgoo- 

atiillow, IL JM, Namln Itow murJrnO. 

eUuusnl ol the OfBce. 3SS , Alv 


ota. $$3.llizhtoC 

reestabluhocnl or wr, 17 ins ziruian. 
717. futile Begotiatloas Mtveentbe nio- 
isiar of tbe Ouloowar ahil tho Peisbwa. Ui 
37 his farounte mtlitlet* Cnngwlbor 
h.tstrae, 33,b<omre)lt'dto<ldimupU>e 
nunleter, 40 

Ptnii j. brgfclicr. at Gojerat. lU. 

I’enatciileC EMgadier. kJiod at CbUUao 
walU, 111323. 

Pv'iiapattut, li 6It . 

FermaAij, takcti by Ifytter Ali ami (he 
French, u M3 > 

reiTon. a Frenchman, totbesmlco of tbe 
NizaB,lL^t^ intbeseTylceotSctnitla. 
be U defeatmt by Oenenl lAlreat Ooel. 739, 
be eengns Sdndia'sserrlce. TGO. 

Persia, dealings of tl>e East India Coopanr 
wlitC 1 239. elngalar remonstiance vitb 


treaty wiiti. lu. SS*. ascra teaeyof KoMaa 
Inbaenas at the court of. Sdi.deslftuof, oa 
Hent. 2^, anamMsamlor from.arrlneat 
Caodahar. 3ii0 : Brtttsb objoctioas to an 
sQIaoco of. mth AtgbADlstaa. 300: sends 
sn expeiBtiooBgalast Uerst. 317. siege of 


Fetsiaa Golf, tbe nnife by. (o labs, i 145, 
Aibadueiaae'setpeibtionto. IlS.tbeCom- 
panpa trade In, 93C. (be BnUsh expeditloa 
to. Id 32L 

Persians, toe, aTtrietoaiiitltime enterprise, 
i. 37 ; their emneotu DoUon* reepecting 
the Caspian Ki^ 37; suhrousKni of, to tbe 
n^iiguese. when tbe latter attacLol 
finnuz, 179 

Pertab hing, Rajab of S.-ittanti. Ih h2 
Perhawer. (he scniusitjoii of, by Ruajeet 
Si>n,*,ui.979.292.Deet3L'Vbni]>e>lsatte)np( 
torecorer, yiZ; Dost Mabomeila con- 
ference with Sfr VurDnonthewibiiKtuf, 
399, state of stbuatnUie Talley of at the 
time of the sepoy Dmhoy, S73 
Perenm de Morbu.Pfwiicbainiyatklaijga- 
lote. li S19 

rhilosuchera. nseibblance Vetween toe 
Hindoo a^ Greek, it 171 
I’bil.siophy, tbe,o(UieHlDiloos.u tU.duef 
eiibiectsof. lt4.tbBVedaetatelirM>tof, lit. 


rtKeoietans, the, v 34. 

IhckersgUI. Llentcnaot. bL 19 
Pigot, 3Lr. sent to nbere Vetdodieluiii, 1. 
459, as goTenioraf klmliaa sarlous noUces 
of, MS, 961. 963, 9M: oe l4>d Flgot am 
poVntedagalngwTcniorol Madras, il SW. 
pieptres lo restore tbe Hajafa of Tanjore, 
ffil, restore tbe Laiahof ywntmejTC.Tto- 


Pigo^^ 


,y command of the majority of the conncil. 
iL 375, api’llcation for his release resist^ 
396, dies while niiiUr arrest, 39? 

Plndarcc^ the, a plundering nation, lit 45. 
toeir pluisieitog cspeditioDS. 40 ; horrid 
tortHTM icUictcd by them on iikrsaos eu> 
pecteil of ouao-aUng property. 47. leaders 
of, 4? : their incursions Into iSntish tem- 
toncs. SO. tbeir ilei'^tatioaa 51. encour- 
aged by impunity to renew tbeir Incur. 
siona SI. timid comueU nf the home au- 
tbunUeire«pectlng, 51 ibolder policy finally 
mtoptol townnls, by the Lari of iloira. 52. 
opetatiofia of the Kntlshsgrdntt, 79, toeu 
sucoetsii e defeats by the JiritiEli, tO, pur- 
suit and defeat of Cheetoo's durra, 81. die- 
persiou of the dinras of Kurecni Kb-ui 
and Wosil Slahomed, 82, fato of the 
leaders of, 84 

Piratea the Angris. t 509, vannus eipcdl- 
timis sent agauiat. lor their tnrpraaion. 

Pirate* of Guierat, the. canons eipodilions 
sent against, hi. 117 

Pitt. Sir . hiJ Indian bill, il 553, the leading 

C rorlsiMiOf hls imliau Rill, 656 tbepan 
B took in thu prosecution of Ilaitings, 
MS 

Pitt. WUlIaw ■ See ^mkerit [toirf) 

Plaiits of India, i. 10 

riassey tbe battle of, if 57S, the centenary 
of the tattle of. fixed upon by the muti- 
neer sepoys St Delhi for a great elfort, 
as toe talM time for the downfall of the 
British. liL CCS. 

FlenJpotemiary. a crown, sent to India. 11 
2 0. the iiiiligmitSoD ol toe ibxectors at too 
appointment, P9D, the ininittiy claim the 
ri^t of seuclmg out one. 291 
riinr'e Jiitiorin 2V«fwror«k citoh I. 38 ; 

account of the Toyare to Indio. 38 
riou^ the llmdoo. it 152 
I'licvcke.Admlral.ri’curoiUAiIislralTratson, 
I 597 , bis aara] engagriiieat with too 
Jkeoch under (lount UArbf. M7i seeks 
to Bwet D Atb3 again, which toa latter 
dechaes, fads to sate Fort bfi Darid, 598, 
sails to (eyioe in scar^ of toe Fieacb 
fleet, has atiot her eepfetnenC with Count 
•rAchc.ei?. DAfi6’s7t*rof.61J 
PoetiT. Ulndoo. liiniearbrstroeaisof too 
Aeiins. toe llamsyana. 123 extract from 
ih«ItoiiinTasrkl31.vb«Mababba]ata,lS , 
molerD. 137. the drama. 13* 

Poets. moilerD llunloo, li 137 
Poliew a»I eepionsge among toeTIiniloos, It. 
lOA 

Pobir. Captain. L 43A 
roUilore, the Ixittlo nf, II 495 
I'oUotk. Ccaenl. at rnbawer; bis adranee 
from PeshAWtrtotollcTe Jelsilab^lil 437. 
441; bis trtainphaQtmarcboaOabiMi,4i2; 
ilefeat of the Afghans and reropwre of 
CabooL 453, aeeiita at toe tortalhition of 
Putteb Sing, 457 
PUIygsrfi the, i. 472 
I'osany, Tippoo's repulse at. It. 906 
FoiKhcherry, preporaticins of the British to 
ottodi; state of, 1. 499 negeof, toesieee 
raised, 427. Sufder Alt's coonection with, 
433. places aromnl, taken by Ooote. 631, 
makes preparations for besieging. 


the surrender of, to the Bntiib. 
caiitnred sgaln by toe ilnttsb, 
again beslegeil and taken, 639 


469: 


Ponlapai, aCntlab Interpreter, tisfreachoy. 

Uowo from a gun. l 497 
Poonah.diAcultiiisOftheniliustryor.Il 461. 
instructions glrea to Culcncl Upton, as 
rlenipotentlary to. 406: Preach intrigue 
at, 440. rerolution at. 443, Bniisb expedi- 
tion to. 447 rebeat from. 450. threaten^ 
by Colonel GmUmd a adeaxice, 463. ennoua 
ceremony at. C63, lUasenEions at. onginatol 
by the choice of a relabwo, 669, llolkaris 
Tlctoiy OTBrSeindjaueir, 745. thePtlsliwa'S 
tligbthoni. 713, re-ertalilishmrot of toe 
Vashwa sv by a Bntlsb force. 717, futile 
negotiations between the minister of tbe 
GuicQwar aixl toe Peisliwa at, uL 37, site 
of. ami the Eritini cantonments at, 6b. the 
surrender of, to the Briosb, 68 
rconmdhnr, eonference at, letweea the 
British pl^potentlary and thejlahratta 
miniilnV il 40"; twaty of. 407, treaty of, 
ratified by toe pengal government. 409, un- 
satutoctoiT nature of tbe treaty of, 440 
Poiw, the. bis grant to John 11 of Portugal, 
Pajie. Brigadier, at CliiUisuwaJla, id. 924 
PophaiD. Captain tv. fcnlliant exploits of. 11. 

toS.iaiptures Gwallot. 45'i,at Rimn\iE«ni. 
537. 

Porto Koto, the battle of, ii. 491 






TEMTERAKCE 

T^mi'tnaec, CuUkui'i ioteicst lu tha e&osc 

TeiDvlsSi rock-<tit.*m India, L 17; it 113: 
pyraimtUl. lli; part* aal »n«D<lafes of. 
112: tsT* temploof KaiU, 111 . theMTon 
pagoiUi, 14S; rejulailj tonrtniclcvl, IH, 
of Unssa, Hd: Jam. on Mount Aboii. 113. 
TnuisMeriiu prcmncta. the «;d>juEaUon of 
the, iii 152; ihsturhaueea in. 2U7. 

T^at eoutncfct. attenijit to abolish, an*! di»- 
tortanoea Cttus*l tliereby in Jlilros. li. 

TliacBernr. Mr . tbo BrSttsb eoHocWr In 
Kjttoor kilioil by the tonttneera. liL 173 
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PREFACE. 


ISDU, tlio ma'^t valuablti dc‘j»cn<leucy of tlif* Rriti'sli c^o»^l, w aJio one of tlie tiiost 
interesting; iMjttions of tiie glolw. Even some of iU jdiystcil features arc on a seale of 
>ia|xxrallDlcil grandeur. Tiic slvipcndous inounlaiu cluvii^ along its northenv frontier 
riiiiig gradually* from n iiliin of inexkaustiWe fertility, lias sno^-y sumimts vflncli tower 
nearly six tliou&md fwl nlmvo tlie loftiest of any otlicr country in eitlier licini->jdiere ; 
while over the vast cxjnasu of its magnificently dircrsifietl surface nlmc«t every product 
|xws«ise<l of econoinicnl value grows indigenously, or having been intro«lnced w ciiltir’ntwl 
with Biu’cc*.'?. Kor are Its mora! less renmrknhlc tlein its jdi^'sical features. In its 
ruj^cd recesses and jungly forests various tribes supjwscd to rcjircscnt its aboriginal 
inh.abitaut% may still bo swii in a state Iwnlcring on absolute barlurism. The great 
bulk of the impuhatiou, however, couslsta (»f n met', or rather nggregatiou of mccs, wIjo, 
though far advanced in cirilization, at Ica-st in the onlinary sense of the term, since they 
have for age* lived under regular govemment, dwelt In large and splendid cilicss imd 
tarried mast of tlie aria of cotumou Ufo to high perfection, are yet the dupes and slaves 
of a most cUUdisU and galling superstition. Ttmi the dominant class, to which all oUicnt 
arc subservient, slwuld be full of religious teal, U notlung more tlian might have been 
cxjwtcd, but ft new pUa.«o of Immau nature seenu to bo prefeoted when thwe occupying 
the lower gradw of the social scale are seen suboutting without n murmur to be lonloil 
oacr, and treated ta mere outcasts whose very touch is pollution. Wlmt makes this 
submission the more e.vtnionlin.ary, is that those who exemplify it are by no means 
deficient in natural acuteneJW, and, on the contrary, often give proofs of intellectual 
culture. Hindooism, though little better than a tissue of obscene and monstrous funcic*, 
not only counts iU domination by thousands of years, but cau boa.st of liaving had among 
its Votaries, men who, in the ages in wliicb they Uvcil, extended the boundaries of know- 
ledge, and carriol some of the abstruscst of the scicncts to it height which they had 
never reached bofoie. Tins remarkable combination of pure intellect -ond grovelling 
superstition, nowhere displayed so strikingly and unequivocally n.s in India, gives a 
peculiar value even to that part of its liistoiy' which, relating only to its social state, is 
necessarily the least fniitful in stirring incidents. 

So long as the leading powers of Europe made India n kind of common battle-field, 
on which they met to contend for suprcmac}", no one nation could be said to possess any 
exclusive or peculiar interest in its afTatrs; but fiom tlie moment when Great Britain stood 
forth, virtually if not formally recognized as the paramount power, the history of both coun- 
tries became in a manner identified, and ought therefore to be studied ns one great whole. 
The vast space whicli separates them is a mere circumstance wliich, if it liave any weight 
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at all, ought rather to increase the intraest of the British readei-, who is not only introduced 
to new scenes and new modes of social existence, but follows his countrymen step by step, 
and sees them in a new sphere displaying the same unrivalled talents, civil and military, 
the same indomitable courage anti perseverance the same enlightened, humane, and 
generous spirit, which have placed Great Britain at the head of modem nations, and 
given her the largest and mightiest emi>ire that tlie world has yet beheld. While India 
was placed under a kind of tutelage and those intrusted with its administration, instead 
of encouraging, systematically tepresed the public curiosity, there was doubtless some 
excuse for a feeling of apathy in re^rd to its afTaii-s; but now that the anomalous foiw 
of government has been abolished, and the Queen, ruUug India in her owm name without 
any adventitious intervention, has called upon her loi-ing subjects to unite with her in 
ileveloping its resources, as one of the most effectual means of promoting the general 
welfare of all her dominions, how can the call be properly responded to, unless the actual 
circumstances of the country, and the whole course of events by wliich these have been 
formed — in other words, all the details of its history — are carefully btudiedl 

A subject so important and so attractive as that of India could not fail to engage 
the pens of many writera, and accordingly a number of works relating to it has appeared, 
some of them by distinguished men, who bore no unimportant part in many of the trniis- 
actious which they uarrato. To all these works, however, there is one serious objection, 
which, witliout impugning their merits, goes to prove that so far from exhausting the 
subject, they have left important blanks, which deprive them of the character of complete 
historiea Some of them are professedly confined to particular periods or particular 
prorincea ; while others of a more general description either omit part of the eariiei 
history, or aftei- bringing it down as far as was practicable at the time, stop short at the 
very period when it becomes at once roost interesting and most instructive. The present 
u'ork, which differs from them in plan, and is also intended to be of a more popul.tr 
character, iiiis undertaken in the belief that if written after dne research, in a perspicu- 
ous style, and with strict impartiality, it might supply a want which had long been felt, 
and to which recent events had pven much additional urgency. It is, as its name implies, 
a Comprehensive Histoiy of India, beginning with its earliest period, and continued, 
without the known omission of any transaction of imftortanci^ to the present time. In 
comjtosing it, the author has not trusted to previous compilations, but derived liis 
materials as much as possible from original and official sources. How far he has succeedeil, 
it remains for his readers to deride; The only part of the work on which he ventures 
to anticipate the judgment of the pnblic b that of the maps, plans, and numerous illustra- 
tions, wliicli, independently of thdr merit as embellishments, bring all the leading topics of 
the history— its cimycugns, its b.iUle-fie1As, its cities, and other localities, and even its 
most celebratcil personages— immediately before the oj-e, iu a manner which not only docs 
much crcilit to those employed upon them, but must greatly facilitate the intelligent 
periLsid of the liUtoiy itself 

Losooa, Ftlmary, 1RC2. 
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pBBTtNO BIBL'E. VTltb Introdneiioo, ilorginal BefercMU, 
and Copioin Xedet, ErpLuiataty and I^octioiL Bj the lt«t. 
Uexrt CooKr.,D.D., Belfut. llliutrated witlvlli<t<»ical De- 
(Isoa, and a bencs q{ Id H Pons, royal *to, It tacb. 

BROWN’S 'BOPULAK FAMILY 

BIBLE; vith tnany addlUenal Kotes, Refemic^ and Bead. 
Inpt : alto, Meraotiof the dntbnr, and ^rr'i Indexof Babjecta. 
IlUstrated by Uutorie&l Detlens asd Fanlly Resiater * Tba 
SfLr-Is-Ti7FREn$a Bible, complete and unatindsed, in M 
raitt, demy 4(0, la each. 

HAWEIS' EVANGELICAL ESPO-' 

8IT0R ; a Commentary on tW« R<dy Bible, nth* Introduction, 
llorgiaol ileferences and ReadinQi, and a CompleU Index and 
CoueiM Dietloiuiry, by the Hct. Joky Dabr. Wltb >lapa. 
Plant, aad QtlMrCnsnYbiE^t. djParu, 1< each. 

ILLDSTEATED POCKET BIBLE; 

CMtalsISK neorty iOV> Cnbeal and Explanatnty Xotea, and 
80,000 lURNOWi an<l Ttaadinga; alM, TEUTT-ssm beaatiful 
Ensramp. In S4 Xm., OU, cacti. 


THE TWOFOLD CONCORDANCE 

tn tbs Words tied Snbjecttof the Holy Bible; ineludms a Con- 
cioe Dietionon, a Chniootogtcnl Arioiipment of the bacred 
Kamtire, an<i other Tab!^ designed to Cacibtate tha Contol* 
tatim and Study of the Snct^ScnptuTee* lu ISXos., Stf. each. 

Tk* nsef T uor tf (bit Wsrfc esnf «u *1 1 SrU evotentatleci ef CrvJni’t 
^itdpfC a aee, bat roctlolfif td Ibal U Rahr voloabte, Tbt SECOND FART 
easi p rtwi a Ctapltu la4es ted Coadw JXetmtir al Uw &Ue, if tba Bet, 

CHOICE TREATISES ON PEAC- 

TIC4I> RELIGIOX, by BiciiABDBAxrKK; Inclnding the Saints' 
ErerLttting R^t, l)mne Llfo, Treatiae oa CoDrersion, Call to 
tbs ilneontcrted. Directioua toaSounilContemtiu, BeneCtaof 
SeU Knowledge, p)'u)g Ibooghta, tie., &e. In 10 Ports, taper- 
toyol Sto. It each. , 

FAMILY WOESHIP; A Series of 

Pnyera, with Doctrinal and Practical Bemarkt on Passages of 
Saersd henptiun, icureTciySIomingandErenio? throoghouttlia 
Tear, by One fiondtad and Eighty Cleigymets of the Scottish 
CborcK WithTWentytfnehiglily-lSjutliedEngTansgs. SO Farts, 
BopA-royalSti^, It Kub; elcu, £\,1>. >' v 1i 

■’ fHEOPNEUSTIA;." The- Bible, its 

JDirina Ongin and Eotiro Inupiratioa, dtdiued from Internal. 
Eriiknee, and tie TcetiiBOcucs of Katun, History, and hutDce. 
By UOamoi, DJ}., GCMTa. Cloth, St. . 

PSALMS of 'DAYID: Scottish Mel- 

Heal Venion. To bind with family Bibltt. ranou luet, 
Imycriol 4to, S> 8d.; riper-royal 4te, Si.', royal 4to, Ss , demy 
4ta, St.; Uoe, Cd. 


•THE BOOK of COMMON PEAYEE. 

With Kotea eesplled from tbe Wnttn^ ef tha most nsiaent 
Comatiitatora. lUuttmttilby S3 beautifiil Engtaelnn.in^od- ' 
isg Eight Desgntfor tbeOQen, by 1C. C.SeLOM. Tie 
pnnM in JM, It KotL, 6d. each ; and in mor , dasible.'ltt 

BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW 

TESTAMEVT. lUnstratcd and AuaoUtod EdiUos. With S3 , 
St-wl PlaCw, S2 ICape t^ Phuu. and SS EnifraYiiieu on Wood— i 
in ail, Hiiarite Plata, from the matt anthcoDc tourea. | 

illnstrahnst tha i^rlmo^&CkqLun 9ecnea,uul hda of Cele- 
brated ChUet, Towns, 4-A Tlio whole complete in 3S Part^ It. 
each; orin Sdoablc Tola., et. each, and I at 4/. Sd.. 


BARNES’ QUESTIONS ON THE 

KEWTESTAMEKT. Pot EibloClawa and Sunday SdwoU. In 
1 VoL(HarrBEW to llEsnawtl, cloth, 9t Cd ; ad Parts, Cd eoeli. 

• BARNES' NOTES ON THE OLD 

TE.ST.VME\T. Boolaof JoB.IaauR.ond Dantei. Witboddi- 
tunud Pcef\QeautdKetce.,aliiio Appcudixes. EngraTt&seeu Steel, 
ajvl abnire liO lUa'trationson "ooj; meet of thm tobefoond 
ianootheriiiiiKia. In 13 PiiTts, It ach ; a Jos, I VoL, cloth, 
e*; ItxuB, 2 Vola, 7t ; Daniel, 1 VoL, Ct. U. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES: 

iTsilrAVivtiAYptTsLri'ea'ssrrnAi’srDA’iTilLti'STiUTCD By 
tbe Re». RosarT BrcnAYAY, D.D. S-iuaie bro, doth, 7i W. 
^■rorWMI M«>R u«abve,4mlna,lb«i>v«t wrocnkli (witrilMra . 
sotSnSI SrUMlnMIar^lniaUm.*— SKCLACaardiaia . * 

BROIYN’S DICTIONAEY of the 

BIBLE. CorreetevI and Improre<L IHoidraled brswenl Jiun- 
dJwlEa5r».»ia5v SJ Pan*. U eaji; elutb, It, is. 


PEOFESSION AND PEAOTICE; . 

sflr, TKcoghti on the Low State ofiTual Itebpon ameng Pr»- 

,ise»bj;.CluiitUnl^ By^^H'CvtlOCit. ^lotu. It. 

■ An EXPOSITION of tht CdNFES- 

SIOlTof FAirn of the WESTJIIKSTER ASSEMBLY of 
DlttKES. By noBESt hhAW, P.D., Whitburn. Eighth Edi- 
tloiL doib, &t. Sd. ^ 

THE SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lives" 

anilTESTtnavixs, Wuhs Sapplecient, containing Mmoilit of- 
TneliaDimorrm Cotenayt Epwardt of One Hundred llloa- 
trattona. In S2 Parte, super royal 8 to, It each. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COM- 

PAKlOK : A Senes of Hedltatiotia and Short Pr^ical Com- 
urats eu the most Important Iloetrmea and PruxpU of the 
Holy Senfitarw, arrungnl for Doily lieadmg tlirooghout the 
year. WJlh Twenty-one hlgUlj-llluiltedEngTaniigi. gO ParlA 
Buper royal 8vo, It each ; doth, £1, Ir. 


WATSON’S BODY of PRACTICAL’ - 

DlVlKlTY', in a Seriea of Sermons on the Shorter Catechism of 
the ’BTestmiiirter Aseembly, with Select Sememe on Vanoos Sab- 
iects '*^Tbe whole lienee,! and Corrected, with oumeroaaKotes. 

In S3 K«e , super-royal Sre, Cd. each. 

WILLISON'S PRACTICAL WORKS; 

tnclmUng Trentieu on tbe Sancltiicatioti of the Lord's Day, 
Socnmental Directory, Uslitations. Berroons, Adncoi and 
Catechbm. Daiui of Oil^J. ASlIctcd Han st'omranJon, deader 
With an Lsaiy on his Ufa and Tlinea. By U>e ICer. Dr. Ucru- 
caiNCrox. « Parts, fupcrrojal8»o,li. each. 


GLASGOW, EDINBUHGH, aVND. LONDON. 


BLAOKIE ASD;S 0 N-S PtJBLIOATIONS': 


POETRY an D LIG HT , LI TE RAT.U R E. 


, HOGG.— The WOEKS of the ETPHICE 

SHEPHERD, iritli UlanratloM tr D 0 IhU, USA— Hi® 
I’omciL WuitCA complete ini Vol».«clol}i, lie IW { the Pjiflss 
WORKS. coiniJete in « Vole, tl, Ij Bora Srana are »1«> pub- 
lisJiMt for tale u> (eparale Vols , atSt 6J. each 

, CASQTIErrofLITERAE,Y gems'; CoDt^ing 
ii[i»anli of TOO ExtrscMin Toetry and PtoM From nearly 90# 
Dutingiufibed Aothora. lUnstrated hy Twenty fire Engraeuig*. 

In 4 tola, cloth extra, gilt eds**. *1 

BOOK cf SCOTTISH SONG. -A CoUecUon 

of the Beet and Jloft Approval Socga Of Scotland, vrthLntical 
and Htstoncal Ts'oticaa, and an E^y on Soottlih Sons- 
gmred Fcontisplere and Title. Mediaa ISmo, otolh, gilt 
edge^ 6». ed. -c • 

BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS. A Com- 

crehenitTeColIectleaef the QaUadaof Scntlasd. ‘vHli niaatra- 
tiTa Kotee, and Engrared Frcnbapiece and litis Sledtom 
ICmo, cloth, gdt edgei, 6t Od. 

NICOLHS POEIiIS aod LVRICs/chiefly id 

the Soottuh Dialect. TTith a ILecoelr of the Aatbor. Kew 
Edition. SmaUSrO, cloth, sat, 3i.6d - 

LAING’S •WAYSIDE TLOWERS; Beiog 

roemeand Siinje Intmduetwo by Rac.Gco, GiLrahUt..Third 
^-Edition. Cloth, jUt. a». 


JHE WOUKg of ROBERT BURNS.* Com- 
plete lUostiated Eihtioii, literary and FirtorihL With Wiu 
tma Emy “On the Gemns and Lbonictcr of Bunu,''acil Dr 
CtntniES Mem<HC of thClYiet. anA 50 Landscape and TorUxit 
lltutntlieos 2c Forte, enpei^.'al Sto. 2» each. , 

Or wjtb Eight brPPLOixJ'TAnY Farts, «»jitamiiig 22 Ea- 
gTnnnga, nahisig ill all S2 Illustrations. 9 Vole , cloth extra, 

* 1 , Ifl. ^ t te ' 


LAND of BURNS ; A Series of LandacapeSj - 

tUustratiTe of the Wntinga of the Seotoh Poet.fiom Pajutingi 
t>yD O nni,n8A Aleo, Portraits of the Poet, hie Fneade, 
Ac With Dttcriptione and Biognpliiu, hy RobSRT CaAMSERS , 
end E^y by Frofeuor WiLSoa. S Vols , 4to, cloth, gUc edges, 

■RETUBLIO of LETTERS. A Selection in 

poetry and ftos^ from the Works cf the tnort Enonent Writeia, 
with many Onginid Pieces Twenty-flre beautiful lUustrstioiu, 
t Vole, cloth axtrf, gilt edges, £1. 

-AN OUTLINE of the RISE and PRO- 

ORDSSof UTEBATURC, presenting a Critical liteniiT Es«- 

mate of the Literatim of Andcnt am! VIoiIeru Tunes, Creek, 
Itosun, Loghsh, and Continental By Sir Oayiu. K. Besn- 
roan, D CJl Foolscap 8ro, elotb, It. eJ 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


OTJR FARM CROPS; Beingapopu* 


•asoi. and tCnaediM. do., of 
the hl^ larniiiig of the t 
P.ILB P.. rnfweur «f Agncultare 


diflVieat Crape, ■ , . . 

lat dST By iony WiinoH, 
■Umreraltyef IdCn- 


hargti. Member of Cmneil of the Royal Agrictiltuealbecietyef 
Fngland. Ac , £e. I^uuenasPngMrinjsouWoud. laSVole., 
erewu9To,eleth, ls< , or Itrana, 1< each. 


OfMcl eiartfs. 


. NEW FARMER’S 'ALMANAC. 


V_AyTw«lt»Tt, Ac. FubUshed ya-urly, 1 nee li. 


THE GARDENER'S 'ASSISTANT, 

Frar limt and Rclnumt A Ouide to the Tonoatlon ami HanncA 
Bwiit nfths Kltclisn, trait, and > lower Oanlcn. and the Cult! 

y tlou an.1 Mans-emoot of Coiwrral-ry, Gnni h>>u>M.aiifl Hot. 

KkmI lanta. t\lUial.'ipP>usOileud)«rofOiideninx<ii»raUoiia 

lly lUiai^t Tlumrs-'X. huiwrtiiieu.leiil of the Ho^enltnral 

hoextysUsrdon thlswick. Illulraled hr numereus EurraT- 

*'*^lo*lh*<l”u^'‘W^'"™^ ^^***‘ *“ *^ ^'"^ **• ®'*-**^' 

lawd-i tk> wlf-Me st«w bCkaK tka *r«a mUiliM Onsvn •• tk« 


HOW to CHOOSE ft Good :MrLK COW', 

Or. A f>c-crl|ti<n of all the it ark • hyelihli lie MlIklsyQaaU 
tira Ilf Iowa nisT U naainalael Byi IL Maurc it,Uia 
Ruii Icmwit on U • fialrT Lattleof Ilnlaia. llyJonx JlaxAtf 
lUo>traujwltb Liigrsni.ga. Cloth. Ss. 


FARM INSECTS. Being the Natural 

Disteiyand Economy oftlielnserte tnjuncnis to the Field Crape 
In Oreat Drltam and Ireland, and also (hose which lufost Danu 
and Onnaneaxitlaiiggeitioni for iheirdeatruellon liy Joux 
Ct'RTo.P L& ;£e , Ac lUnatratedwithtauiThuuiired 
.plain and Coloured. Ink FurW, (ii)>crb>yaJ Sro, 9a M.eaefa, 
(Jaurplatei. and 9«. eu eoloured platea, or cloth, £1, lOt 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE. A Tren- 

liM on Hus DisMssa of Ooraee and Block Cattle, with luitruc 
tivne for the Jl^negsmsat of Breeding Itarva ami Cows By 
James Waae, Veterinary burgeon. Eerauth Edition.' Fools- 
cep $ro^ cloth, Ss. Dif. ■ * ' , ' 

AGRICULTURISTS CALCULATOR 

A Fcrlet of Forty fire Tables for lumd vreasiirlng. Draining. 
SIinuHng, Fhinttiig. Weight Of Hay and Cotilo by ileasurm 
meut, GuUdliig, £o 17 h ee , Ibolecsp 8> o, 0<{ each i bound, V>. . 

THE HAY and CATTLE MEA- 

BCni-R. A Perms of Tables for Conipiillng the Wright of Bay- 

auekaaiu] Lite btock ly kleasimmcnc Also, lablea showing 

tiM luiuWalnit. In Wel.ht and Fririe. of tbs lci!>orlal to tl.a 

Uaich bMue, ami elhu Ivooal psigbu. loolucap gro, cloth; 

DITCHING and DRAINING:, A 

Vanaal *( Tahlea fur Compullug Wmk done buvted to tho 

me^ CoDtriiCtora and Emiloyers of Lalwur Foolscap Sro, 

AGRICULTURIST'S ASSISTANT: 

A fCvee Douk of rrinclpke. Itnloi, and Tallm, adnlilol to tJi« 

neeofalfenxaReJinAerlmilture.ortlia Jliosgninmt of Laodwl 

Pn-Tty. IlY JoH-r l.w.(rr. Un.!-')urt.,ar ari.l Aplmitarml 
Enatnecr. 1 Ut«a and Cute. } oulscaji S to, cloth. 3t. Cit. 



